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HISTORICAL SKETCH 



OBIGIN OF THE SECESSION CHURCH. 



PREFACE. 



The origin of this Tolame and of those which are to follow in 
the series, is connected to a great extent with the recent auspi- 
cious union between the United Secession and Belief Churches. 
It was belieyed that the ends contemplated by the Union, as well 
as those of general edification, would be extensively promoted 
by patting within the reach of the members both of the United 
Presbyterian and of other churches, historic sketches of the ori- 
gin of both sections of the united body, in a form so condensed 
as to be capable of being read by all, and at a price so low as to 
be capable of being purchased b^ all. The same ends would be 
gain^ by reyiving and widely circulating in the same form the 
early literature of the Secession and &lief Churches. Their 
history and early literature are to a great extent their Testi- 
mony and Defence. 

The Historical Sketch of the Origin of the Secession Church 
which follows, is neither fitted nor designed to supersede more 
full and elaborate narratives. It is what it professes to be — a 
sketch— and nothing more. The History by Dr. M'Kerrow is, 
and must continue to be, the * Thesaurus' of Secession History. 
In composing our sketch we have preferred however to draw our 
information for the most part from earlier documents, and have 
gone, wherever we could, to the fountain-head. The first two 
chapters and the greater part of the third were written in the 
manner we have described; but we have been delighted on com- 
paring our own impressions with those of the Historian of the 
Secession, to mark the extent and accuracy of his research. For 
some facts in our third chapter, and for much that is contained 
in our fourth, we willingly acknowledge our obligations to his 
able work. 

In our account of the Marrow Controversv we have to ex- 
press ourselves indebted to Brown's *Grospel TmtV Efi!bet\&OTi'% 
* History of the Atonement Controreny,* and especioAVf \a Ozl^ 



able papers on this subject contained in the * Christian Instru' 
tor/ and bearing the indubitable marks of the pen of Dr. M^Cri* 
while we have had beside us throughout our whole progress, tl 
various Testimonies and public documents emitted at differei 
periods hj the Secession, * Wilson's Defence of the Beformatic 
Principles of the Church of Scotland,' * Gib's Display of the S 
cession Testimonies,' * Brown (of Haddington's) Historical A 
count of the Secession,' with the interesting MS. volume by M 
Brown of which the former is an abstract; *Struthers' History 
Scotland,' 'Frazer's Memoirs of Ebenezer and Balph Erskin< 
*Ferrier's Memoir of William Wilson of Perth;* certain pape 
of much judgment and ability regarding the Secession and i 
Founders that are contained in the ' Christian Repository' ai 
* Christian Monitor;' * Address on the Causes of the Secessio 
by the Eev. Andrew Sommerville,' and many other works 
which reference is made in the notes appended to the narrative 

We have written these pages under the strong conviction, th 
the catise and the persons of whom they princii»lly treat deser 
to be better known, that the interests of religion and of religioi 
liberty would larg^y gain by a more extensive knowledge ai 
just appreciation of the men and their measures ; indeed, th 
there are no men since the days of Enox to whom Scotland ow 
more tiban the Erskines and their associates. 

We are not aware of any unfounded statement or illiberal se: 
timent contained in our narrative, but writing under the impre 
sions we have described, we must confess to party preferena 
though we do not confess to party prejudicei. 
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CHAPTER I. 

CAU8B8 Of THS BB0E6SI0N. 

The Scottish Church at the Reydution— DefiBcts in ReTolatioii-SettlMn«Bt 
—William of Orange— Episcopal incumbents admitted— Bumefs de. 
Bcriptioa of fhem— Queen Anne-^Abjuratton-Oath- Patbonaqb — Op. 
position to it— Insinuates itself bj degrees— FasT Pmocxss AQAsnn 
PKonssoK SiKSON— The Auchterarder proposition— 'Ma&bow of Mo- 
snir DnriKiTf '—Imprimatur of Westminster Assembly— Publication 
of 'Marrow' in Scotland— Boston— >H<^i— Marrow GontroTorsyb^^s— 
Committee for purity of doctrine— General Assembly condemns the 
Marrow— The people — Representation by the Twelre Marrowmen — 
Debates in Gommission— The Twelve Queries— Final sentence regard- 
ing the Marrow "— The Marrowmen rebuked— Kid of Queensferry— 
Prohibition resisted— The Anti-Marrowmen— Sxcond Pkocbss against 
Fkofessou SiMSON— Boston's dissent—Professor Campbell of St. An- 
drews— Patbonaob IN SOME OF ITS BiPBNBO FBuiTS— Sceno at Bathgate 
—A mourner in Zi(m— Corruption exposed— The Rulers impatient- 
New blows against constitutional rights and the people's liberties— 
Rbpusal to mask ftiASONS or Dissent— Obnoxiods oveetubb of 1783 
— Ebenezer Erddne— Refusal to receive representations and petitions- 
Embers of liberty ready to expire— A crisis— Is there no one prepared 
to be a deliverer ? 

Whilb there is one great general commission which God 
has intrusted to the One church in all its sections, it is easy 
to conceive that to some of those sections there shall be 
tommitted the assertion of some dishonoured truth, or 
the guardianship of some violated right, which it has evi- 
dently been called into separate existence to vm^c».\.^. 
There will thus be its general commission and its deiiiomv- 

A 
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national commission, — ^the former of which is to be learned 
from the Word of God, the latter from its own history. 

A concise and candid narration of the circumstances in 
which the Secession Church arose, will thus serve to exhibit 
the special commission which Providence put into her hands ; 
a description of the characters of those who were the 
chief actors in the movement, will powerfully contribute to 
those great moral ends which are ever gained by the con- 
templation of high-toned principle and sublime self-denial; 
while looking back upon it from the distance of more than 
a hundred years, and beholding it in its consequences direct 
and indirect, immediate and remote, we shall have the 
means of judging whether it was of that insignificant na- 
ture in which a dishonest fear or a reckless partisanship 
has often sought to describe it, or whether it ought not to be 
reckoned among the most important and beneficial events 
in the ecclesiastical history of Scotland. Such a narration 
it shall be our endeavour to afford in the following pages. 

The seeds from which the Secession eventually grew, 
began to be sown almost at the period of the Revolution- 
settlement; and it is at this point that all who would un- 
derstand the subject must begin their investigations. 

The people of Scotland — 1688 — ^had just emerged from a 
persecution of nearly thirty years, during which every expe- 
dient of tyranny, — ^fine and imprisonment, confiscation and 
banishment, forture and death, had been employed to 
break the spirit of the nation, to weaken its strength, and 
to impose upon the people a faith and a polity which they 
abhorred. At the time when the once flourishing church 
of France was desolated and scattered by the perfidious 
revocation of the Edict of Nantes, and popish confederacies' 
were plotting the ruin of other protestant churches on the 
Continent, William prince of Orange had ajscended by 
bloodless steps to the throne of the three kingdoms, and 
restored the long violated rights of the people. Presbyte- 
rianism had been established, her Confession of Faith rati- 
fied, and prelacy denuded of all her peculiar immunitiesi . 
M contrary to the inclination of the generality of the peo-< 
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pie, ever sinoe the Beformatioii, — ' thej having reformed 
from popery by presbyters.' 

To a people whose &ith had been held at the risk of life, 
and at the expense of the best blood of the land, this 
appeared a deUveranoe 'most seasonable as to the junc- 
ture, and surprising as to the manner, in which it was 
given.' Thousands looked upward to the throne of Him 
' who setteth up kings,' with the adoring acknowledgment, 
— * Neither was it our own sword or our own bow : but the 
ri^t hand of the Lord and his holy arm that wrought 
salvation for us.' 

It has often been remarked, however, by those who have 
looked closely into this period of Scottish history, that 
their ecclesiastical liberties and independence were sur- 
rounded by very imperfect guards, and that at a time 
when such a bold assertion of their rights as they had 
sometimes made in less &vourabIe circumstances, would 
have been sufficient to secure them, they spoke out timidly 
andfiuntly. 

And it was not long ere William made it evident, that 
be was not disposed to recognise what the church had only 
&intly asserted. Indeed, though a friend to religious 
Hberty, he either imperfectly understood those opinions 
respecting the intrinsic power of the church, for which she 
:^c iud often contended and suffered, or was little disposed to 
tc lespect them, when they interfered with his own political 

id 

>j He saw the hierarchy of England indignant at the recent 
i ' nljection of prelacy in Scotland ; the adherents of prelacy 
1} ^ i& Scotland itself though not numerous, were troublesome 
ui disaffected ; and to conciliate both, we find him strongly 
uging upon the General Assembly, the adoption of such 
J measures as would favour the reception of curates or 
J Episcopalian incumbents into the communion and minis- 
tiy of the Presbyterian establishment, upon easy terms. 
When we consider the hostility of these men to Pres- 
liyteiy, their approval of the recent persecutions, in which 
it is not improbable that many of them had personally 
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shared, the suspected error of some of them in doc 
and the certain immorality of others, we cannot w< 
that the proposal was resisted with indignation and a 
It was so resisted by the more zealous and staunch 
byterians. To overcome this resistance, the author! 
Parliament was next invoked, which passed an Act d( 
ing that such of the curates as offered to subscrib* 
Confession of Faith, to submit to the Presbyterian go 
ment, aiid against whom no scandal could be prove 
thirty days, should be maintained in the possessic 
their stipends as parochial ministers. Still the pro 
continued to be rejected by repeaited Assemblies, v 
were dissolved or prorogued in consequence by 
authority, until at length the opposition was overc 
and the first heavy blow inflicted upon thie Scottish Ohi 
since the Revolution. 

To form a just estimate of the injurious effects of 
measure, we must not look at its mere general featur* 
oppression and intrusion. The injury would not 
been irremediable, had these men, though prefei 
another form of ecclesiastical polity, been possessed oi 
more important qualitiies of evangelical sentiment, bl 
less deportment, and earnest spirit. But the descrij 
given of them by Bishop Burnet is drawn in the dai 
colours. 'They were,' says he, 'the worst preache 
ever heard; they were ignorant to a reproach, and d 
of them were openly vicious. They were a disgrac 
their orders, and were indeed the dregs and the refus 
the northern parts. Those of them that rose a 
contempt and scandal, were men of such violent : 
pers, that they were as much hated as the others ' 
despised.'* 

Surely the recognition of such worthless men, dese 
to be resisted with aU the stem and immoveable reso] 

• Burnet's History of Hfs Own Times, I., 168. We have 
a volume of sermons in manuscript by one of these indulged cui 
which inclines us, in his case at least, a little to modify the Bis 
description. 
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0688 of earlier times. It is to be remembered, however, 
that only sixty of the old ejected ministers were alive at 
the Revolution; these, hoary with age and prematurely 
weakened by years of exposure and suffering, would 
rapidly pass firom the scene, while those who succeeded 
them, inheriting less of their high-toned independence, 
were gradually induced to yield a reluctant consent to the 
wishes of government. In course of time, the numbers 
thus admitted to the functions of the ministry and to the 
core of parishes, might be counted by himdreds, and the 
Assembly, which, near the close of the previous century, 
had been found offering so decided a front of opposition to 
the measure as to provoke repeated prorogations, had become 
80 pliant in its spirit in 1712 as to address Queen Anne in 
the following words : — * We cannot but lay before your 
Majesty this pregnant instance of our moderation, — ^that 
sinoe our late happy establishment, there have been taken 
in and continued, hundreds of dissenting (i. e. Episcopal) 
ministers, upon the easiest terms.* During the same 
period, a similar process of deterioration had been going 
on in the ranks of the eldership, and many individuals who 
liad taken an active share in the scenes of persecution and 
whose hands were stained with the blood of the saints, 
were admitted, without acknowledgment of their crimes, to 
lit in the seats of the elders in her supreme courts, sway- 
ing the counsels and influencing the destinies of a church, 
which they had done all in their power to prostrate. The 
consequences might easily be foreseen. Two parties from 
tiiis time appeared in the church, the one preaching 
the doctrines of her Confessions and discharging with 
awiduity the duties of the pastorate ; the other latitudi- 
Wffian in doctrine and earthly in spirit, — ^the one guarding 
with anxiety the liberty and independence of the church, 
against the dictation of civil power ; the other seeking the 
fiivour of the court and pliant to its wishes. This latter 
jwrty by degrees became dominant in the counsels of the 
cimrch, and under their malign influence we have now to 
fcDow the church in her various steps of degradation and 
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defection, until wounded consciences found relief, and t] 
people's liberties an as7lum, in the First Secession. 
• The next public events tending further to promote tl 
degradation and defection of the Scottish Church, stai 
connected with the accession of Queen Anne (1702) to tl 
throne. Even the Union of the two kingdoms, which toe 
place in the earlier part of her reign, and which has be( 
productive to Scotland of such varied and permanent advai 
tage, was not without injurious influences upon her eccl 
siastical liberties. With the abolition of the Scottish Pa 
liament which was consequent on the Union, her protectic 
was transferred to the hands of English statesmen, wl 
regarded her popular constitution with no fiivourable eye 
and looking at her from beside the English Church, i 
which the royal supremacy was undisputed, were desiroi 
of assimilating her as nearly as possible to that Erastia 
model. The dispositions of Anne and of her advisers, ha 
moniscd with these tendencies. One of her first acts c 
ascending the throne had been to dissolve the Supren 
Court of the Scottish Church, when it was deliberating c 
an Act declaring Christ to be sole Head of the churc 
And this ominous commencement was followed not loi 
afterwards by two acts passed in the same year, bot 
tending to distract the counsels and to violate the libe: 
ties of the church, — ^the one imposing upon ministers tl 
oath of Abjuration, the other wresting from the peop 
the right of electing their own ministers, and common] 
known as the law of patronage. 

The former of these, the Oath of Abjuration, was receive 
with well-grounded suspicion. The dark shadows an 
gloomy remembrances of the persecuting times, still fe 
upon the spirits of not a few of her best ministers ; an 
they well knew how often the imposing of entanglin 
oaths, had proved among the most subtle and efficien 
instruments of unprincipled and oppressive rulers. Thi 
suspicion was increased by the consideration that if a 
that was sought by its imposition was to secure their loj 
alty, this purpose had already been secured by the oath 
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of aD^panoe and assanuioe; and the oftth itself was so 
(xmstmcted as to inY<dye the swearer in the approhfttion 
<tf an English act of parliament, which provided that the 
soooessor to the crown should always be of the Episcopal 
c(niminnion. The last days of the holy Halyburton at St. 
Andrews, show ns with what sospidon and sorrow it was 
rqpunded by her best ministers ; and how clearly he fore- 
saw that it would prove an element of division and a 
source of weakness even among them.* At first it was 
generally refused, except by the court-party in the church, 
who defended it from the first. In course of time, after 
undergoing various modifications, it was more extensively 
taken; but there were those who, like Boston, were content 
to run all hazards, and even suffer joyfully the spoiling of 
their goods, rather . than do violence to the convictions 
of conscience. ' I was made to cry out,' writes one in 
Ins Diary, referring to the ejection and fines which he 
tntidpated as the penalty of his refusing to take the 
oath, — ^*0 Lord, my worldly enjoyments, my soul, my 
body, my heart's blood are at thy service. I would 
reckon it my glory, my crown, to go to a stake, a cross, a 
fire, or a gibbet, for thee. I am content to be hanged, 
beheaded, quartered, for thee ; if thy cause require it, and 
if thou wilt bear me through, and be with me.*t These 
sentences disclose the secret mental exercises of Ebenezer 
Si^kine, of Portmoak, in 1712. Was he now uncon- 
sciously educating for that future service, to which he was 
at length to be called forth ? 

But by making manifest to the government the servility 
of the court-party, by supplying an opportunity of sus- 
pending heavy penalties over the heads of those ministers 
who were most devoted to the independence and purity of 
the church, and even introducing the seeds of alienation 

• Halyburton's Memoirs, p. 239. 

t Eraser's Life and Diary uf the Rev. £. Erskine, p. 221. The 
penalty threatened against all who should refuse to take the Oath, 
WM expulsion from their chun;hes and *an exorbilant fine of £500 
Merllng.' Boston's Memoirs, p. 275. 
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among the popular party themselves, the Abjuration-oath 
had probably served the chief purposes for which it was 
imposed. It was some consolation to the non-jurants, that 
they were supported in their steadfiEustness by the general 
voice of the people, who, looking upon the oath as a badge 
of slavery, admired the courage of those who had resisted 
its imposition, and, deserting the jurants, crowded from 
all parts of the country to attend on their ministry. 

But the restoration of the Law of jpatronage in the same 
year that saw the Abjuration-oath imposed, struck a yet 
heavier blow at the liberty and purity of the church. In 
her best times, the right of voting in the election of per- 
sons to ecclesiastical functions had been claimed by the 
Christian people as their inalienable right, and yielded 
to them by the state. ' None might be intruded upon 
any congregation, either by the prince, or any inferior 
person, without lawful election and the assent of the 
people over whom the person is placed; as the practice 
of the apostolical and primitive kirk, and good order 
craved.' Such were the words of the Second Book of 
Discipline, and the rights claimed had been fully recog- . 
nised in the constitution given to the church at the Revo- 
lution-settlement. The year 1712 saw this right wrested 
from the people, and the most efficient instrumentality 
introduced for the secularising and enslavement of the 
church. That this was the design of the government in 
restoring patronage, cannot be doubted. So long as the 
choice of the Christian people was r^ognised as an 
essential element in the election of their pastors, the 
sympathy between the people and those pastors was likely 
to be great, the political leanings of the church would 
be liberal, and the influence of the government over 
the decisions and the policy of her ecclesiastical assem- 
blies, uncertain and imperfect. But let the nomination 
of her clergy be in the hands of the crown and of the 
aristocracy, and they have the power of assimilating the 
church to their own will, and hj making her pastors 
dependent, making them subservient and secular. The 
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vdee of ciTil power heard within a church dictating her 
eodedastical arrangements, is the sore signal that she is 
enstayed. The hest securities against corruption are gone, 
the moment the people have lost their liberty to choose 
their teachers, and her courts the power freely to adminis- 
ter her laws. 

The Assembly foresaw the injuries which this measure 
was to inflict, and by her Commission represented to par- 
liament that the act was calculated to * inevitably obstruct 
the work of the gospel, and create great disorder and dis- 
quiet in this church and land,' — words which when read 
in the light of the next century, which record three seces- 
nonB from her ranks, seem ahnost prophetic in their 
import, and which in aU likelihood when read in the light 
of another century, after so many thousands have been led 
by experience to ponder the problem whether it is possible 
fw a church to be established and yet remain untram- 
mdkd, are likely to appear more significant and prophetic 

At first the evils of patronage were not felt, because 
persons when presented to livings refused to accept them, 
when not accompanied by the call of the people. But this 
ficrapulosity, as we shall find, was short-lived. In a few 
years the doctrine was boldly proclaimed, that the pre- 
sentation of the patron was sufficient ground for induct- 
ing the presentee; the judicatories of the church were 
to be found here and there succumbing and lending 
themselves as instruments in effecting settlements op- 
posed to the wishes of the people; and where pres- 
byteries, retaining their attachment to rights which they 
believed to involve the highest interests of the church, 
had dignity and firmness enough to respect the feelings 
rf the people, the Commission of Assembly, which con- 
tained a large infusion of patrons and of the friends 
rf patrons, was always ready to step into the place of 
the presbytery, and, in the face of appeals and remon- 
rtnuices from an oppressed and insulted people, to force 
ft the most violent settlements. Who can wonder that 
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the operation of such a system in combination with those 
other unMendly influences we have described, was rapid and 
ruinous. We have seen men of an aliennspirit admitted into 
the bosom of the church, soon after the Revolution-settle<' 
ment, — ^we have seen the frowns of the court ever resting 
upon the ministers of earnest spirit and friendly to popular i 
rights, and withering the energies of those of feeble principle ; 
and now that the vacant charges, as they occur, are filled ' 
up by men that are agreeable to the taste and obsequious 
to the wishes of patrons, rather than because they are the 
choice of the Christian people, what is to be expected but ^ 
that the general character of the church should soon be 
deteriorated and secularised. It was only the natural effect 
of such vitiating influences. Nor had the friends of the 
church long to wait for unequivocal evidence that this was 
the case. Both in the feeble condemnation of ruinous 
errors, and in the severe reprobation of precious truths, - 
evidence was given that carried alarm and sorrow into 
every faithful bosom in her fellowship, that the church had- 
* left her first love,' and that, under the blight of heresy and 
earthly feeling, the bloom and beauty of her early youth' 
were fisust fading away. 

The issue of the jfirst process against Mr, Simson, pro- 
fessor of Divinity in the University of Glasgow, in the. 
Assembly of 1717, was the first event that discovered to 
the friends of the Church of Scotland how &r the corrupt- 
ing leaven that we have seen introduced into the midst 
of her, had destroyed her fidelity and changed her spirit. 
There are grounds for thinking that the writings of such 
men as Archbishop Tillotson, which however elegant as 
compositions and correct as statements of moral duty, deal ■ 
but sparingly in those great truths which are at once '- 
the glory of the Christian revelation and the instruments - 
of our moral transformation, had found their way into f- 
Scotland very early in the eighteenth century, and that » 
the legal and unevangelical strain of preaching which jb 
they exemplify, had become fashionable in many of. the ta 
pulpits of the land. The influences we have already ( 

t 
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described encouraged these tendencies, and it is not to be 
wondered at that men of this class, should have been pre- 
ferred by patrons to a more feithful and fervent ministry. 
We doubt, however, whether the result in the case of 
Professor Simson, did not exceed the fears even of the 
most vigilant and desponding. Thoughtful men must 
mdeed have been disturbed with uneasy forebodings, when 
they marked how the ecclesiastical leaders discouraged 
enquiry and prosecution, and in the &ce of universal 
report charging one of the teachers of the rising ministry 
with the most dangerous errors, left the enquiry to be 
prosecuted by Mr. Webster, one of the ministers of Edin- 
bar^ at his own charge, and on his own responsibility. 

But if the introduction of the process was thus fitted to 
^ye alarm, still more was its issue. It appeared in evidence 
that Professor Simson taught such unscriptural tenets as the 
following : — ^ That heathens have an obscure objective disco* 
very of redemption through Christ ; that the light of nature, 
including tradition, is sufi&cient to teach men the way of 
B&lyation ; that the souls of children are as pure and holy 
as the soul of Adam was in hiif original condition, being 
inferior to him only as to those qualifications and habits 
which he received as being created in a state of ma- 
turity; that no proper covenant of works was made with 
Adam as the representative of his posterity ; that our own 
happiness ought to be our chief end in the service of God ; 
that there is no immediate precourse of God attending and 
influencing the acts of his reasonable creatures ; and that 
there will be no sinning in hell after the last judgment.' * 
In these propositions it is easy to trace some of the worst 
ind most characteristic errors of Pelagianism ; errors that 
reach to the very foundations of revealed truth. Did not 
the General Assembly then brand them with its most 
unequivocal condemnation ? Did it not censure their 
author, and drive him from a position in which he had 
been industriously poisoning the very fountain-heads of 

• Brown of Haddington's Historical Account, pp. IS, 19. and 
Answers to Mr. Webster's Libel. 
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the church's purity? Ko ecclesiastical penalty was in- 
flicted, or formal censure uttered, or error explicitly con- 
demned! The Assembly thought it sufficient to declare 
that ' some of his opinions were not evidently founded on 
the word of God, or necessary to be tai;ight in divinity, — 
that he had used some expressions which bear, and are 
used by adversaries in a bad and unsound sense, and for 
answering the objections of adversaries, had employed 
some hypotheses that tend to attribute too much to natural 
reason and the power of corrupt nature, which expressions 
and hypotheses they prohibited him from using in future.* 
And the Pelagian Professor was permitted to retain his 
chair. Such an issue was significant. Error may arise 
in the purest church ; the proper test of its general con- 
dition is, how does it treat the errOr when it appears 1 To 
describe the sentence of the Assembly as a mere act of ill- 
judged lenity, is to misunderstand its character. To speak 
thus softly of errors, proved a secret sympathy with them ; 
and it ought to be remembered that the sentence did not 
find Professor Simson innocent, but his errors almost harm- 
less. Such a decision might well be regarded as an acquit- 
tal, if not a triumph. That it was so regarded appears 
from the fact, that in a few years he was again before the 
Assembly, and his earlier errors found to have matured 
into full-blown heresies of a far deeper dye. 

But the issue of the process against Professor Simson, 
was not the only act of the Assembly of 1717, that awa- 
kened serious alarm among the most faithful ministers 
and attached friends of the Scottish Church. They must 
have noticed an ominous consistency in the fact, that 
while the Assembly refused to place the brand of their 
disapprobation upon the undisguised Pelagianism of Sim- 
son, they were not slow to place it upon a precious gospel 
truth. The Prethytery of AuclUerarder had recently in- 
serted in their minutes the following proposition — ^ That it 
is not sound and orthodox to teach, that we must forsake sin 
in order to our coming to Christ, and instating us in cove- 
nant with God.* A young man on trials for license tinged 
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with the errors of the times, had favoured the sentiment 
that we most save oorsdves from the love, power and, 
praetioe of sin before we come to Christ as a Saviour, — a 
sentiment most natural to the self-righteous heart, but 
directly opposed to every line of apostolic teaching, and to 
the very essence of the gospel. For, as one of the £uthful 
witnesses of those times remarked, < Kever will you for- 
nke sin evangelically till once Christ come to you, and 
you come to him ; when Christ comes into the temple. He 
Mves out aU the buyers and sellers ; therefore let Him in, 
tad He will make the house dean.' Thus spake Ralph 
£rskine of Ihmfermline,''^ referring to the proposition of 
this presbytery which had so fidthfully ' set itself for the 
defence of the truth.' But the General Assembly con- 
demned the proposition"^ as ' unsound ' and ' detestable,' 
iiid treated the presbytery itself with indignant severity. 

Tbe enlightened friends of the gospel in the church, were 
at length completely aroused. They had seen the Assembly 
in their lenient sentence in the case of Simson, virtually 
throw their shield around the head of error ; and now, by 
wounds inflicted by that same Assembly, ' truth lay bleed- 
ing in the streets.' Silence in matters of personal injury 
nay often be a seemly Christian forbearance, in the case of 
injured truth it becomes cowardice and treachery. Earnest 
consultations were held about the best means of stemming 
the tide of defection. The publication of old works writ- 
ten in an evangelical strain was suggested, as one of the 
hest expedients for this purpose, because * combining the 
greatest efficiency with the least offence ;' and this sugges- 
tion, which was favourably entertained, led to the first pub- 
lication of the * Marrow of Modern Divinity'^ in Scotland, f 

• Sermons, quoted in Brown's Gospel Truth, p. 6. 

t The publication of works by old authors, was a resource not 
peculiar to this crisis. The student of Ecclesiastical History, may 
perhaps recall to mind Calvin's Commentary on * Senetra de Cle- 
■eotia,* which appeared at an early period in the struggles of the 
Befonned Church in France, and was designed as a check upon 
tyrBnnical power. Sentiments were borne with in Seneca that, if 
put forth by Calvin alone, would have drawn down upon him thts 
njnl Tengeance. 
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The deep interest which the appearance of this work 
soon excited among the people, — ^the important religious 
controversy which it occasioned, — ^the representations of 
which it afforded matter in successive Assemblies, — its 
inestimable value as a means of retaining thousands of the 
people in the knowledge of a free and unfettered gospel, 
when the majority of those, who were set for its defence, 
had sought to betray and bind it, — the impress which the 
work has left upon our religious literature, as well as the 
intimate connexion of the controversies regarding it with 
the rise of the Secession, will not only excuse but require 
our entering into a few details respecting the character of 
the volume, as well as of the way in which it was dragged 
from comparative obscurity, and thrown at so seascmitble a 
juncture upon the Scottish mind. 

The ' Marrow of Modem Divinity' was the production 
of Mr. Edward Fisher, a gentleman commoner of Brazen- 
Nose C!ollege, Oxford, distinguished among his contem^- 
poraries for his extensive and accurate scholarship. It 
consists to a great extent of quotations from the writ- 
ings of Luther and other divines of the Beformalion, 
chiefly illustrative of those two points which form the 
theme of the greatest of the inspired epistles, — ^the goq»d 
method of justification and of sanctification. These quo- 
tations are presented in the lively form of a dialogue 
between Evangelista, a minister of the gospel, Nomista, a 
legalist, Antinomista, an Antinomian, and Neophytus, a 
young Christian, — ^the first of these being the party to 
whom the other three interlocutors refer their differences 
and diflSculties, and who is to be understood as expressing 
the sentiments of the author. 

Joseph Caryl, the well-known commentator on Job, was 
appointed by the Westminster Assembly of Divines to 
revise and approve of theological works for the press ; and 
in 1646, while that eminent Assembly was holding its 
sittings, it first appeared with his note of license, in which 
were the following words, * I allow it to be printed, and 
recommend it to the readers, as a discourse stored with 
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r neoessaiy and seasonable trnths, oonfiimed b j scrip- 
and avowed by man j approved writers.* Sabsequent 
>n8 appeared with the strong recommendations of 
> Westminster divines, sach as Jeremiah Barroagfas, 
am Strong, and others ; and stray cojaes having eail j 
1 their way into Scotland, sach was the eager avidity 
which it was sought after and read, especially in the 
1 of persecution, that it was no uncommon thmg for 
•ns to employ themselves in transcribing the whole or 
parts of the book, and for manuscript copies of it to be 
lated fsLT and wide, especially in the suffering districts, 
iriy, however, it aj^pears to have been comparatively 
own in Scotland, and an account of the chain of 
» by which it was once more brought into notice, 
is an interesting illustration of those little provi- 
3S and seeming casualties, by which the wisdom of 
has so often wrought out the most beneficent results 
le church and the world. 

pious soldier coming into Scotland about the dose of 
eventeenth century, had brought with him a copy of 
Marrow,' and left it in a small fimnhouse in the 
h of Simprin, Berwickshire. Thomas Boston, then a 
g minister, had recently entered on the pastorate of 
•rin, and performing his pastoral visits, in which 
ighout life he displayed a most exemplary diligence, 
tianced to visit this fEurmhouse. Two old books at- 
ed his notice — * Christ's blood flowing freely,' by Salt- 
h, and the * Marrow of Modem Divinity. ' The 
iT of these he laid aside on discovering its Antinomi- 
as, but the Marrow charmed him with its sweet evan- 
il strain, and the perusal of it marked a most im- 
nt era in his spiritual life. In very early youth 
m had experienced the great change afterwards so 
;ifully described in his 'Fourfold State,' under the 
hing of the venerable Henry Erskine, in a bamhouse 
3velaw ; and even the icy and flooded waters of the 
:adder, had not prevented him from hastening alone 
3 very depths of winter, to hear that servant of God 
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preach. But up to the time of his reading the ' Marrow/ 
he had felt himself under restraint and impedimanit 
through imperfect views of the gospel, and to this volume 
he ascrihed his emancipation from these restraints, his 
perception of the gospel in its fiillrorhed glory, and the 
liberty which he henceforth felt to proclaim the free and 
unrestricted access of all sinners to Christ as a Saviour. 
It was natural that a book thus intimately associated with 
the history of his own inward life, should be remembered 
by him with peculiar interest ever afterwards.''^ 

About seventeen years after this, Boston, now become 
minister of the beautiful district of Ettrick, sitting in the 
Assembly house immediately after the condemnation of the 
Auchterarder proposition and conversing with Mr. Drum- 
mond of Crieff, was led to refer to the * Marrow,' and to 
recommend it to the perusal of his Mend. Pleased with 
the volume, Mr. Drummond recommended it to others, 
and the result, after the consultations to which we have 
already referred, was its publication in the year 1718, 
with a recommendatory prefEice by one of the most learned 
and pious ministers of the times — ^Mr. Hog of Camock. 
When the enemy was coming in like a flood, this was the 
standard which was lifted up against him. 

Thrown at such a juncture upon the Scottish mind, the 
' Marrow' told with powerful but varied effect. By some it 
was read with satisfiustion as reflecting in dear and ener«> 
getic language their own views of gospel truth, steering 
with masterly skill the intricate passage between Antino^ 
mian and Arminian error, and fragrant with those sweet 
evangelic odours which re&esh the soul. By others it was 
received with sentiments of deep and undisguised displea- 
sure, as opposed to all their theological notions ; and these 
happened, in some instances, to be the most unscrupulous 
ecclesiastical managers and influential men in the church. 

• The celebrated George Whitefield appears to have received 
similar advantage from the perusal of the Marrow. We find Mr. 
Ralph Erskine congratulating him on this circumstance in a letter, 
— * I am glad the Marrow of Modem Divinity has been helpful to 
you, as it has been to many.* 
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It was easj to forecast what would follow. The iipple waa 
aheadj on the ware, which precedes and portends the 
stonn. 

Mr. H<^ saw this, and if possible etill to star the rismg 
tonpeety paUished early in 1719 "' An explanation of the 
passages excepted against in the Marrow of Modem DiTi- 
nitj.* But the contest was one, not of mere dir dogmas, 
bat of deep conTictions and religions feelings, and the expla- 
nation serred bat little to repress growing animosities. The 
sermon of Principal Hadow of St. Andrews, preached at the 
opening of the Sjnod of Fife on the 7th of April 1719, which 
was principallj directed against the ' Marrow,' was the first 
drcamstance formallj to introduce the matter into the 
ecclesiastical courts. The majority of the 8ynod eympa- 
thising with his views, immediately requested him to pub- 
lish it. A controversy ensued which waged through the 
following four years, drawing into the field a host of con- 
troversialists on both sides, in the midst of which there 
i^peared on the side of the ' Marrow' the profound theolo- 
gical genius of Biccaltoun. 

In the Qeneral Assembly of 1719 which met in May, the 
* Marrow' was not named ; but such instructions were given 
to the Commission as proved that it was present to the 
nunds of its members, implied a condemnation which it 
was not yet felt expedient to express, and prepared the 
way'for the dragging of itself and its Mends at an early 
period before the supreme ecclesiastical tribunal. It was 
instracted to 'inquire into the publishing and spreading of 
books and pamphlets tending to the diffusing of that con- 
demned proposition, (that of the Auchterarder Presbytery,) 
tnd promoting a scheme of opinions relative thereto, 
which are inconsistent with our Confession of Faith ; and 
that the recommenders of such books and pamphlets, or 
the errors therein contained, whether by write or print, be 
oOed beforo them to answer for their conduct in such re- 
commendations ; and the Commission are empowered to 
jodge, in cases of doctrine that shall be brought befoTQ 
ftem, by appeals or references from Synods or Pr^abyt^- 
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ries.* There was no lack of zeal on the part of the Com- 
mission in following out these instructions. A Committee 
was appointed under the high-sounding name of the ' Com- 
mittee for purity of doctrine,' which in its turn appointed 
a Sub-committee to 'ripen the affair/ by fixing on the 
works to be condemned, naming the persons to be sum- 
moned for examination, and preparing the interrogato- 
ries that were to be addressed to them. 

Principal Hadow was the soul and centre of this Sub- 
committee, and as it was known to many, that personal 
animosity joined with controversial rancour to whet his 
zeal against the venerable recommender of the Marrow, 
there was little difficulty in guessing either the parties or 
the writings, against which the enginery of the Committee 
would speedily be turned. 

Little time indeed was left for guessing. In the course 
of the year, four ministers were brought before the Com- 
mittee for examination, Messrs. Warden of Gargunnock, 
Brisbane of Stirling, Hamilton of Airth, and Hog of Car- 
nock. The explanations and defences given by these 
brethren seemed to have so £&r soothed and satisfied the 
Committee, and many who had taken no active part in the 
controversy, but had kept watching its progress with pro- 
found anxiety, began to hope that all judicial proceedLagB 
would now be stopped. But that point was passed, al 
which controversy could be stayed. While the Committee ;a 
at Edinburgh seemed to have all but succeeded in eztiii* ^ 
guishing the fire, it was smouldering in provincial presbj- ': 
teries and synods, instruments were found ready to senA 
up injurious reports and complaints to the Committee air *, 
St. Andrews, and that Committee with its indignant head i 
was not slow to fan the flame. The consequence waa^ « 
that men looked forward to the coming Assembly witl^ 
trembling interest, as likely to prove the crisis of tfai9 ^ 
great controversy, and the fall or triumph of that truth. J 
which it involved. The Assembly came, — ^the Committer -^ 
reported, and the worst fears of its best friends were realised- '■ ^ 

The Committee for purity of doctrine gave in a repor 
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form of an overture, containing some propositions 
ere represented to have been collected from the 
>w,* and ' which appeared contrary to the Scriptures 
)nfes8ion of Faith;* and these were accompanied 
»me expressions culled from the same book, that were 
td by the Committee to be 'exceeding harsh and 
ire, passing many others that were exceptionable.* 
ndemned passages were arranged under five heads, 
le nature of fEiith, — ^under which the charge iS; that 
ice is declared to be of the essence of fEilth. 2d. 
Lversal atonement and pardon. 3d. Holiness not 
iry to salvation. 4th. Fear of punishment and 
f reward, not allowed to be motives of a believer's 
ace. 5tli. That a believer is not under the law, as 

of life. To these were added certain expressions 
Antinomian paradoxes, of which the following are 
dmen: — A believer is not under the law, but is 

delivered from it. A believer doth not conmiit sin. 
ord can see no sin in a beUever. 
passages extracted under these five heads, were so in- 
sly placed and perversely withdrawn from their con- 
a, as to convey the most incorrect and injurious ideas 
1 reference to the * Marrow' and its friends. For, an 
lation of the general strain of the book, as well as of 
rts from which the condemned propositions are ex- 
d, makes it evident, that 'its real teaching under those 
lads, instead of embodying some of the most heretical 
artling dogmas, conveyed such wholesome and evan- 

truths as the following: — That all who hear the 

are warranted to believe ii^ that faith in Christ 
•ages immediate access with confidence into the pre- 
yf God, and the immediate hope of salvation ; that 
1 the gift of his Son, has brought mercy near to every 
that holiness, while absolutely necessary, is ill no 
the price or condition of salvation; that believers 
t under the law as a covenant of works, in respect 
of its promise, precept, or penalty, and that the law 
•venant of works, is wholly distinct fromtlie\a.7i ^a^ 
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rule of life. — ^As for the so-called Antinomian paradoxes, 
they might have been vindicated to a protestant assembly 
by their resemblance to those bold propositions which 
Luther nailed on the door of the church at Wittenburg, and 
which struck the first death knell of popery in Europe; a 
higher defence might have been pleaded stiU, that some of 
them are expressed in the very words of the Holy Ghost. 
It was in vain that Mr. Hog of Camock and others 
argued the unfairness of judging of the general strain of 
a book by such fragmentary portions as the Committee 
had presented to the Assembly, insisted that even admit- 
ting that a few injudicious phrases and paradoxical ex- 
pressions might be found in the book, the same might be 
affirmed of 'authors of uncontested orthodoxy and emi- 
nence, both old and late, whose excellent meaning had 
hitherto procured an overlooking of such flights,' and in- 
vited a comparison of the passages excepted against, with 
others in which the errors condemned were rejected by the 
author. The Assembly was in no mood to listen to sadi 
reasonable demands, but refusing to look beyond the 
passages presented by the Committee, found as follows :— | 
* That the said passages and quotations which relate to tiie | 
five several heads of doctrine above mentioned, are coft- | 
trary to the Holy Scriptures, our Confession of Faith aiiA '-' 
catechisms; and that the distinction of the law as it !• ' 
the law of works and as it is the law of Christ, as tii0 
author applies it in order to sense and defend the six Amt 
tinomian paradoxes above written, is altogether ground-' 
less ; and that the other expressions above set down, ex^ 
cerpted out of the bb^^ book, are exceeding harsh and offeii^ 
sive. And therefore the General Assembly do heiehf 
strictly prohibit and discharge all the ministers of th^ 
church, either by preaching, writing, or printing, to recom^ 
mend the said book, or in discourse to say an3rthingia. 
favours of it ; but on the contrary, they are hereby enr 
joined and required to warn and exhort their people ia. . 
whose hands the said book is, or may come, not to read <r 
use the same.' 
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A prohibition so sweeping and stringent would have 
more beseemed that Church which boasts its Index Expur- 
gatorios, and ' hates the light, neither cometh to the light, 
lest its deeds should be made manifest;' and when we 
think that the work thus condemned and prohibited con- 
tained so much of the marrow of revealed and gospel 
truth, — ' the concurring suffrages of burning and shining 
lights, some of whom were honoured to do eminent and 
heroical services in their day,'^ — ^it is impossible not to 
characterize this act as a most flagrant instance of the 
'mkrs dealing treacherously,' a 'wounding of Christ in 
the house of his Mends.' It was an hour when those who 
were right-hearted men in Zion, were ready to clothe 
themselves in sackcloth, and hang their harps on the wil- 
lows. ' I would not,' said one minister on hearing of the 
Assembly's decision, — * I would not for ten thousand worlds 
have been a yea in the passing of that Act.' t 

But, happily for the church and the world, acts of 
tyranny like this, often defeat themselves. The very pro- 
Idbition of the Assembly, inflamed the curiosity of multi- 
tudes to see a book which had thus been interdicted, more 
especially as they could not but observe that its most reso- 
hte defenders were among the most godly ministers and 
eminent preachers of the land. The book was in this 
nanner fieur more widely circulated than could possibly 
kave been effected by any other means ; the peasant in his 
IS- eottage was seen studying with avidity the forbidden page, 
id- ^flome of the most precious truths were beheld with in- 
•X- cretsed evidence and surrounded with a new glory, and 
•n- tiiat volume which had been branded by an unfkithful 
b? Anembly as containing the poison of asps, was found to 
lis drop with sweetness as the honey-comb. It seemed as 
if when the rulers of the church were ready to bedim 
iDd almost quench the gospel Ught, it had been sud- 



I • Preface to the Marrow of Modem Divinity by Mr. Hog of 
Cimock. 

t This saving is mentioned in a letter by the Rev. Gabriel Wil- 
Mo of Maxton. Brown's Gospul Trutii, pp. 12, 13. 
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The deep interest which the appearance of this work 
soon excited among the people, — ^the important religious 
controversy which it occasioned, — ^the representations of 
which it afforded matter in successive Assemblies, — its 
inestimable value as a means of retaining thousands of the 
people in the knowledge of a free and unfettered gospel, 
when the majority of those, who were set for its defence, 
had sought to betray and bind it, — the impress which the 
work has left upon our religious literature, as well as the 
intimate connexion of the controversies regarding it with 
the rise of the Secession, will not only excuse but require 
our entering into a few details respecting the character of 
the volume, as well as of the way in which it was dragged 
from comparative obscurity, and thrown at so seascm^ble a 
juncture upon the Scottish mind. 

The * Marrow of Modem Divinity' was the production 
of Mr. Edward Fisher, a gentleman commoner of Brazen- 
Kose College, Oxford, distinguished among his contem- 
poraries for his extensive and accurate scholarship. It 
consists to a great extent of quotations from the writ- 
ings of Luther and other divines of the Reformation, 
chiefly illustrative of those two points which form the 
theme of the greatest of the inspired epistles, — ^the gospel 
method of justification and of sanctification. These quo- 
tations are presented in the lively form of a dialogue 
between Evangelista, a minister of the gospel, Nomista, a 
legalist, Antinomista, an Antinomian, and Neophytus, a 
young Christian, — ^the first of these being the party to 
whom the other three interlocutors refer their differences 
and diflSculties, and who is to be understood as expressing 
the sentiments of the author. 

Joseph Caryl, the well-known commentator on Job, was 
appointed by the Westminster Assembly of Divines to 
revise and approve of theological works for the press ; and 
in 1646, while that eminent Assembly was holding its 
sittings, it first appeared with his note of license, in which 
were the following words, * I allow it to be printed, and 
recommend it to the readers, as a discourse stored with 
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manj necessary and seasonable truths, confirmed bj scrip- 
ture, and avowed by many approved writers.' Subsequent 
editions appeared with the strong recommendations of 
other Westminster divines, such as Jeremiah Burroughs, 
WiDiain Strong, and others ; and stray copies having early 
^ found their way into Scotland, such was the eager avidity 
with which it was sought after and read, especially in the 
times of persecution, that it was no uncommon thing for 
persons to employ themselves in transcribing the whole or 
even parts of the book, and for manuscript copies of it to be 
circulated fieur and wide, especially in the suffering districts. 
Latterly, however, it appears to have been comparatively 
unknown in Scotland, and an account of the chain of 
events by which it was once more brought into notice, 
affords an interesting illustration of those little provi- 
dences and seeming casualties, by which the wisdom of 
Qod has so often wrought out the most beneficent results 
for the church and the world. 

A pious soldier coming into Scotland about the close of 
the seventeenth century, had brought with him a copy of 
the 'Marrow,' and left it in a small fiirmhouse in the 
parish of Simprin, Berwickshire. Thomas Boston, then a 
young minister, had recently entered on the pastorate of 
Simprin, and performing his pastoral visits, in which 
throughout life he displayed a most exemplary diligence, 
he chanced to visit this farmhouse. Two old books at- 
tracted his notice — * Christ's blood flowing freely,' by Salt- 
marah, and the * Marrow of Modem Divinity. ' The 
fomier of these he laid aside on discovering its Antinomi- 
an bias, but the Marrow charmed him with its sweet evan- 
gelical strain, and the perusal of it marked a most im- 
portant era in his spiritual life. In very early youth 
Boston had experienced the great change afterwards so 
heautifully described in his 'Fourfold State,' under the 
pleaching of the venerable Henry Erskine, in a bamhouse 
at Revelaw ; and even the icy and flooded waters of the 
Blackadder, had not prevented him from hastening alone 
in the very depths of winter, to hear that serveiXLt oi Cjio^ 
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preach. But up to the time of his reading the ' Marrow,* 
he had felt himself under restraint and impediment 
through imperfect views of the gospel, and to this volume 
he ascribed his emancipation from these restraints, his 
perception of the gospel in its fiillrorbed glory, and the 
liberty which he henceforth felt to proclaim the free and 
unrestricted access of all sinners to Christ as a Saviour. 
It was natural that a book thus intimately associated with 
the history of his own inward life, should be remembered 
by him with peculiar interest ever afterwards.^ 

About seventeen years after this, Boston, now become 
minister of the beautiful district of Ettrick, sitting in the 
Assembly house immediately after the condemnation of the 
Auchterarder proposition and conversing with Mr. Drum- 
mond of Crieff, was led to refer to the ' Marrow,' and to 
recommend it to the perusal of his friend. Pleased with 
the volume, Mr. Drummond recommended it to others, 
and the result, after the consultations to which we have 
already referred, was its publication in the year 1718, 
with a recommendatory preface by one of the most learned 
and pious ministers of the times — ^Mr. Hog of Camock. 
When the enemy was coming in like a flood, this was the 
standard which was lifted up against him. 

Thrown at such a juncture upon the Scottish mind, the 
' Marrow' told with powerful but varied effect. By some it 
was read with satis&ction as reflecting in dear and ener* 
getic language their own views of gospel truth, steering 
with masterly skill the intricate passage between Antino^ 
mian and Arminian error, and fragrant with those sweet 
evangelic odours which refresh the soul. By others it was 
received with sentiments of deep and undisguised displea- 
sure, as opposed to all their theological notions ; and these 
happened, in some instances, to be the most unscrupulous 
ecclesiastical managers and influential men in the church. 

« The celebrated George Whftefield appears to have received 
similar advantage from tlie perusal of the Marrow. We find Mr. 
Ralph Erskine congratulating him on this circumstance in a letter, 
— ' I am glad the Marrow of Modem Divinity has been helpful to 
you, as it has been to many.* 
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It was easy to forecast what would follow. The ripple was 
already on the wave^ which precedes and portends the 
storm. 

Mr. Hog saw this, and if possible stiU to stay the rising 
tempest, published early in 1719 ' An explanation of the 
passages excepted against in the Marrow of Modem Divi- 
nity.' But the contest was one, not of mere dry dogmas, 
but of deep convictions and religious feelings, and the expla- 
nation served but little to repress growing animosities. The 
sermon of Principal Hadow of St. Andrews, preached at the 
opening of the Synod of Fife on the 7th of April 1719, which 
was principally directed against the * Marrow,* was the first 
circumstance formally to introduce the matter into the 
ecclesiastical courts. The majority of the Synod sympa- 
thising with his views, immediately requested him to pub- 
lish it. A controversy ensued which waged through the 
following four years, drawing into the field a host of con- 
troversialists on both sides, in the midst of which there 
appeared on the side of the ' Marrow* the profound theolo- 
gical genius of Biccaltoun. 

In the General Assembly of 1719 which met in May, the 
* Marrow' was not named ; but such instructions were given 
to the Commission as proved that it was present to the 
minds of its members, implied a condemnation which it 
was not yet felt expedient to express, and prepared the 
way'for the dragging of itself and its friends at an early 
period before the supreme ecclesiastical tribunal. It was 
instmcted to ^inquire into the publishing and spreading of 
books and pamphlets tending to the diffusing of that con- 
tenned proposition, (that of the Auchterarder Presbytery,) 
ind promoting a scheme of opinions relative thereto, 
which are inconsistent with our Confession of Faith ; and 
\ that the recoinmenders of such books and pamphlets, or 
the errors therein contained, whether by write or print, be 
called before them to answer for their conduct in such re- 
commendations ; and the Commission are empowered to 
I judge, in cases of doctrine that shall be brought before 
I thm, by appeals or references from Synods or PTeaVj^t^- 
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ries.* There was no lack of zeal on the part of the Com- 
mission in following out these instructions. A Committee 
was appointed under the highnsounding name of the ' Com- 
mittee for purity of doctrine,* which in its turn appointed 
a Sub-committee to 'ripen the affidr/ by fixing on the 
works to be condemned, naming the persons to be sum- 
moned for examination, and preparing the interrogato- 
ries that were to be addressed to them. 

Principal Hadow was the soul and centre of this Sub- 
committee, and as it was known to many, that personal 
animosity joined with controversial rancour to whet his 
zeal against the venerable recommender of the Marrow, 
there was little difficulty in guessing either the parties or 
the writings, against which the enginery of the Committee 
would speedily be turned. 

Little time indeed was left for guessing. In the course 
of the year, four ministers were brought before the Com- 
mittee for examination, Messrs. Warden of Gku^unnock, 
Brisbane of Stirling, Hamilton of Airth, and Hog of Car- 
nock. The explanations and defences given by these 
brethren seemed to have so far soothed and satisfied the 
Committee, and many who had taken no active part in the ■ 
controversy, but had kept watching its progress with pro- 
found anxiety, began to hope that all judicial proceedings 
would now be stopped. But that point was passed, aft 
which controversy could be stayed. While the Committee 
at Edinburgh seemed to have all but succeeded in extin- 
guishing the fire, it was smouldering in provincial presby- 
teries and synods, instruments were found ready to senii 
up injurious reports and complaints to the Committee at 
St. Andrews, and that Committee with its indignant head 
was not slow to fan the flame. The consequence yna, 
that men looked forward to the coming Assembly wi^ 
trembling interest, as likely to prove the crisis of thit 
great controversy, and the fall or triumph of that truth, 
which it involved. The Assembly came, — ^the Committet 
reported, and the worst fears of its best friends were realised. 

The Committee for purity of doctrine gave in a report 
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in the form of an overture, containing some propositions 
that were represented to have been collected from the 
< Marrow/ and ' which appeared contrary to the Scriptures 
ind Confession of Faith;* and these were accompanied 
with some expressions culled from the same book, that were 
declared by the Committee to be 'exceeding harsh and 
offensive, passing many others that were exceptionable.* 
The condemned passages were arranged under five heads. 
Ist The nature of futh, — ^under which the charge is, that 
assurance is declared to be of the essence of £uth. 2d. 
Of universal atonement and pardon. 3d. Holiness not 
necessary to salvation. 4th. Fear of punishment and 
hope of reward, not allowed to be motives of a believer's 
obedience. 5th. That a believer is not under the law, as 
a rule of life. To these were added certain expressions 
styled Antinomian paradoxes, of which the following are 
a specimen: — A believer is not under the law, but is 
wholly delivered from it. A believer doth not commit sin. 
The Lord can see no sin in a believer. 

The passages extracted under these five heads, were so in- 
geniously placed and perversely withdrawn from their con- 
nection, as to convey the most incorrect and injurious ideas 
both in reference to the * Marrow' and its friends. For, an 
examination of the general strain of the book, as well as of 
the parts from which the condemned propositions are ex- 
oerpted, makes it evident, that'its real teaching under those 
five heads, instead of embodying some of the most heretical 
ud startling dogmas, conveyed such wholesome and evan- 
gelical truths as the following: — That all who hear the 
gospel are warranted to believe ili^ that faith in Christ 
eoGourages immediate access with coiifidence into the pre- 
■ence of God, and the immediate ho^e of salvation ; that 
God, in the gift of his Son, has brought mercy near to every 
man; that holiness, while absolutely necessary, is in no 
KQse the price or condition of salvation; that believers 
lie not under the law as a covenant of works, in respect 
either of its promise, precept, or penalty, and that the law 
tta covenant of works, is wholly distinct from the law ^% ^ 
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rule of life. — ^As for the so-called Antinomian paradoxes, 
they might have been vindicated to a protestant assembly 
by their resemblance to those bold propositions which 
Luther nailed on the door of the church at Wittenburg, and 
which struck the first death knell of popery in Europe; a 
higher defence might have been pleaded still, that some of 
them are expressed in the very words of the Holy Ghost. 
It was in vain that Mr. Hog of Camock and others 
argued the unfairness of judging of the general strain of 
a book by such fragmentary portions as the Committee 
had presented to the Assembly, insisted that even admit- 
ting that a few injudicious phrases and paradoxical ex- 
pressions might be found in the book, the same might be 
affirmed of 'authors of uncontested orthodoxy and emi- 
nence, both old and late, whose excellent meaning had 
hitherto procured an overlooking of such flights,' and in- 
vited a comparison of the passages excepted against, wiUi 
others in which the errors condemned were rejected by the 
author. The Assembly was in no mood to listen to sudi 
reasonable demands, but refusing to look beyond the 
passages presented by the Committee, found as follows :— 
' That the said passages and quotations which relate to ihe 
five several heads of doctrine above mentioned, are con- 
trary to the Holy Scriptures, our Confession of Faith and 
catechisms; and that the distinction of the law as it is 
the law of works and as it is the law of Christ, as the 
author applies it in order to sense and defend the six An- 
tinomian paradoxes above written, is altogether ground- 
less ; and that the other expressions above set down, ex- 
cerpted out of the ss^ book, are exceeding harsh and offen- 
sive. And therefore the General Assembly do hereby 
strictly prohibit and discharge all the ministers of this 
church, either by preaching, writing, or printing, to recom- 
mend the said book, or in discourse to say an3rthingiA 
favours of it ; but on the contrary, they are hereby en- 
joined and required to warn and exhort their people in 
whose hands the said book is, or may come, not to read or 
use the same.' 
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A prohibition so sweeping and stringent would have 
more beseemed that Ghurch which boasts its Index Expur- 
gatorios, and ' hates the light, neither cometh to the light, 
lest its deeds should be made manifest;' and when we 
think that the work thus condemned and prohibited con- 
tained so much of the marrow of revealed and gospel 
truth, — * the concurring suffrages of burning and shining 
fights, some of whom were honoured to do eminent and 
heroical services in their daj,**^ — ^it is impossible not to 
diaracterize this act as a most flagrant instance of the 
'rulers dealing treacherouslj,' a 'wounding of Christ in 
the house of his friends.' It was an hour when those who 
were right-hearted men in Zion, were ready to clothe 
themsdves in sackdoth, and hang their harps on the wil- 
lows. ' I would not,' said one minister on hearing of the 
Assembly's decision, — ' I would not for ten thousand worlds 
have been a yea in the passing of that Act.' t 

But, happily for the church and the world, acts of 
tyranny like this, often defeat themselves. The very pro- 
hibition of the Assembly, ioflamed the curiosity of multi- 
tudes to see a book which ha<d thus been interdicted, more 
especially as they could not but observe that its most reso- 
faite defenders were among the most godly ministers and 
eminent preachers of the land. The book was in this 
manner &r more widely circulated than could possibly 
have been effected by any other means ; the peasant in his 
cottage was seen studying with avidity the forbidden page, 
— flome of the most precious truths were beheld with in- 
creased evidence and surrounded with a new glory, and 
that volume which had been branded by an unfaithful 
Assembly as containing the poison of asps, was found to 
drop with sweetness as the honey-comb. It seemed as 
if when the rulers of the church were ready to bedim 
ind almost quench the gospel light, it had been sud- 

• Preface to the Marrow of Modern Divinity by Mr. Hog of 
Camock. 

t This saying is mentioned in a letter by the Rev. Gabriel Wil- 
ton of Maxton. Brown's Gospel Truth, pp. 12, 13. 
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denlj lighted up, bj invisible hands, in a thousand 
homes.* 

The first effect of this decision upon those members of 
Assembly who had distinguished themselves in the defence 
of the Marrow was stunning; its second was to lead to 
more energetic measures for the vindication of injured 
truth than ever. Men who, like Boston, found few to sym- 
pathize and cooperate with him in his own bounds, natur- 
ally sought correspondence with brethren of kindred s^i- 
timent and feelings at a distance, such as Ebenezer Erskiae 
of Portmoak and Mr. Hog of Camock. Repeated confer- 
ences were accordingly held during the year by the aggriev- 
ed brethren, for deliberation about their present duty and 
prayer for divine direction; and in the reminiscences of 
those conferences which yet remain in the letters and 
memoirs of some of their prominent members, nothing is 
more apparent than that oneness of mind which usually 
results from the absence of worldly policy, simple trust in 
God, and singleness of eye in a good cause. It was deter-* 
mined that a Representation should be presented to the 
next Assembly complaining of the injury that they believ- 
ed to have been done to various parts of Christian truth 
by the act of last Assembly, specifying the principal points 
in reference to which they felt themselves aggrieved, ex- 
pressing their apprehension of the effects of the Act in 
encouraging a spirit of legal preaching among the minis- 
try, and praying for its repeal. Though this important 
document was drawn up in a most respectful and tem- 
perate spirit, and even expressed a readiness on the part 
of its authors to believe that the Act complained of was 
the effect of oversight rather than of deliberate intention 
to wound the truth, yet its presentation must be regarded 
as a proceeding of singular fidelity and boldness. Its 

♦ *That struggle,' says Boston, < through the mercy of God, 
turned to the great advantage of truth in our Church, both among 
the ministers and people; insomuch, it has been owned that few 
public differences have had such good eifects. Some glorious gos- ' 
pel truths have been in our day set in an uncommon light.' Me- 
moirs. 
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aaihoTS could not but foresee the troubles to which such a 
step would expose them, and that all their temporal inter- 
ests might eventually be placed in hazard by it ; many in- 
deed who were at one in sentiment with them, kept aloof 
from that movement for these very reasons ; and all the 
greater honour is due to those men, who were prepared 
to stand forth and brave the opposition of the Assembly, 
and brook all injurious consequences for the sake of truth. 
The following are the names of those twelve witnesses, 
henceforth known in ecclesiastical history by the title of 
the Marrowmen: — Rev. James Hog, Camock; Thomas 
Boston, Ettrick ; John Bonar, Torphichen ; John William- 
son, Inveresk; James Kid, Queensferry; Gabriel Wilson, 
Muton; Ebenezer Erskine, Portmoak; Ralph Erskine, 
Donfermline ; James Wardlaw, Dimfermline ; Henry Da- 
vidson, Qalashiels ; John Bathgate, Orwell ; William 
Hunter, Lilliesleaf. 

The Representation had already passed the Committee of 
bills, and would have been brought up for discussion, when ■ 
the indisposition of the Earl of Rothes, the King's Oommis- 
aoner, led to the abrupt dissolution of the Assembly (1721). 
The -Representation was in consequence handed over to the 
Commission, with instructions to prepare the whole for the 
meeting of Assembly in the following year. Is it pre- 
sumptuous to trace divine arrangement in the slight inci- 
dent which thus prolonged the cause? The storms of 
controversy continued to waft the seeds of truth into 
many a quarter, whither they would never have been carried 
in a calm. The banner thus continuing to float aloft amid 
the protracted conflict, gave men time to read and inter- 
pret the precious truths inscribed on it, even though 
these were sometimes written in apothegm and paradox. 

But our limits do not allow us to indulge in a minute 
narrative of the last year of the Marrow Controversy in 
Scotland, though it presents one of the most interesting chap- 
ters in its ecclesiastical history. The records and memoirs of 
the period describe the Representation as taken up on the 
following day by the Commission, and assailed in elaborately 
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prepared speeches by Principal Hadow and his followers. 
Transferred on the following daj to a Committee, the Mar* 
rowmen return the assault, when Williamson of Inveresk 
*in a point of debate, fidrly lays Mr. Allan Logan, minister 
of Oulross, and Boston is encouraged by the success of an 
encounter with Principal Haddow.' This Committee re- 
ports to the Commission, which appoints another Commit- 
tee to prepare a yindication of the Act of Assembly against 
which the Representors complain. The yindication is laid 
upon the table of the Commission, and, after long debate, 
is adopted as an overture to be transmitted to the next 
Assembly ; and, meanwhile, the Kepresenters are summoned 
to appear before the Commission at its meeting in Novem- 
ber. They come, unwitting of what is next to be done, and 
are surprised to find that instead of their complaint being 
considered, they themselves are treated as suspected of 
error, and twelve ensnaring queries, as if for the purpose 
of obtaining matter of accusation against them, put into 
their hands. * Thus unexpectedly,' says Boston, * did they 
turn the cannon against ourselves.' 

Such unconstitutional and insidious procedure might 
very fairly have been resisted by the Representors, but they 
now began to anticipate being cast out by their brethren^ 
and they saw that in the event of their being thus driven 
forth, the cause of truth would be more efiectually pro- 
moted, and their own reputation placed in a clearer light, 
by their waving their right and condescending to reply. 
Ebenezer Erskine accordingly prepared a draft of answers ; 
these were revised by Gabriel Wilson of Maxton, * whose 
great compass of learning peculiarly fitted him for the 
task,' and the result was a document, which for luminous 
distinctness, argumentative power, accurate learning, and 
felicitous illustration, must ever be regarded as a master- 
piece in theological controversy. It seemed as if the minds 
of the Marrowmen had become whetted and invigorated 
by the previous warfare; and when we consider that it 
was in this same year that the ' Fourfold State * of Boston, 
which combines in itself the quaint genius and point of 
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with the evangelical sweetness of Flavel, which has 
indelible impress upon the religious phraseology of 
id, and still dieds holy fragrance in the cottages of 
santrj, was given to the world, — ^we must be struck 
le way in which God was providing an antidote in 
urts of the people, to the errors and unfaithfulness 
r ecclesiastical rulers. 

Commission continued to ' ripen the affidr* for the 
; Assembly, — a work by no means rendered more easy 
replies of the twelve brethren, or less delicate by 
ip and unequivocal interest which many of the peo- 
•e showing in their fsivour. At length the month of 
jne with its annual Assembly (1722), and the over- 
the Commission respecting the Representers, after 
oing many corrections and changes, was laid upon its 
The disposal of their case had become the anzious 
3orbing thought of all. Personal friendship, regard 
J cause which the twelve brethren maintained, as 
dread on the part of many of the consequences of a 
sentence, induced some to plead for a great modifi- 
of the Act of 1720, and others even to insist on its 
repeal. The new Act did contain some considerable 
jations of that of 1720, while professing to ex- 
md confirm it ; but, even in its modified form, it 
uid to assert and vindicate such objectionable tenets 
'olio wing: — 1. That in the gospel, properly so called, 
ue new precepts, as particularly faith and repen- 
that were never commanded or required in the 
law, either directly, or by necessary consequence. 
b the law which believers are under, requires good 
as a federal or conditional mean of, and as having 
ality in order to the obtaining of glory, and yet 
10 federal right to it. 3. That the law, as to the 
r, is really neither divested of its promise of life, 
its threatening of death. 4. That the believer 
bo be moved to obedience by the hopes of enjoying 
, or any good temporal or eternal, by his obedience 
ieral mean or cause thereof. The Assembly, more- 
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over, 'strictly prohibit and disoharge all the ministers of this 
church, to nse by writing, printing, preaching, catechis- 
ing, or otherwise teaching, either publicly or privately, the 
positions condemned, or what may be equivsdent to them 
or of like tendency, under pain of the censures of the 
church, conformed to the merit of their offence ; and do 
ordain the several presbyteries, synods, and commissions 
of the General Assemblies of this church, to take particular 
care that the premises be punctually observed by all min- 
isters and members of this church ; and, more especially^ 
the presbyteries and synods within whose bounds any of 
the brethren reside who signed the Representation. And 
because of the injurious reflections contained in their 
Representation, the Assembly do appoint their Moderator, 
in their name, to rebuke and admonish them ; and though 
their offence deserves a much higher censure, yet the 
Assembly forbears it, in hopes that the great lenity used 
towards them, shall engage them to a more dutiful beha- 
viour in time coming.' 

The rebuke was meekly received by the brethren as a 
part of the shame which they were caJled to bear for the 
name of Christ, but they could not obey an inhibition 
which would seal their lips against proclaiming truths 
which they had declared to be above all price. Mr. Kid 
of Queensferry, a man of singular boldness, was chosen to 
lay a protest upon the table, which closed with these reso- 
lute sentences. ' We do protest that we look upon the said 
fifth Act of Assembly, 1720, as contrary to the Word of God, 
and to the foresaid standards of doctrine and covenants, 
and of what we have complained of in the foresaid eighth 
Act, as of dangerous consequence thereto ; and that there- 
fore we dare not in any manner of way, no not by silence, 
consent unto or approve of them, nor the Acts of Assembly 
relative thereunto ; and that it shall be lawful to us, agree- 
able to the Word of God and the standards of doctrine 
aforesaid in this church, to profess, preach, and still bear 
testimony unto the truths condemned or otherwise injured 
by the said Acts of Assembly, notwithstanding of the said 
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Acts, and whatsoever shall follow thereupon; upon all 
which we take instroments and crave extracts.' 

Many expected that this protest, containing as it did so 
nneqoiyocaL a refusal of the Assembly's authority, would 
have led to more severe and summary measures. But a 
hint in the royal letter, representing the unfitness of divi- 
sions for the ' present feared confusions,' induced the domi- 
nant party in the Assembly to wink at a contempt of their 
authority, which in other circumstances they would 
doubtless have visited with their highest censures. In 
this case the brethren would have walked forth with 
Ebenezer Erskine and Boston of Ettrick at their head, 
and the Secession, which at length took place, have been 
antedated by several years. It was well that it was pre- 
vented, and that the Secession, when it did at length 
occur, should have been grounded on a yet wider basis, 
and carried along with it, yet more decidedly, the convic- 
tions and sympathies of the people. 

It would of course be to form much too unfavourable 
an estimate of the state of matters in the Church of Scot- 
land at this time, to suppose that these honoured men, 
whose fgdthful and heroic contendings in behalf of injured 
troth we have been endeavouring to trace, were the only 
ministers in the church that held fast by a free and unre- 
Btricted gospel. Undoubtedly there were many others 
who, though they did not join with the Marrowmen in 
the judicial steps which they felt themselves called upon to 
take, yet sympathised with them in their views, and sought 
to ward off the censures that fell upon them. And even 
among those who' took an active part against the Marrow- 
men, it is undeniable that there were to be found several 
men of intellectual gifts and sincere piety, whose opposi- 
tion to the Marrow and its defenders is to be accounted for 
ather on the supposition that they held inadequate and 
confused views of the gospel, than that they did not hold 
it at all. They were in much the same state of mind in 
which Boston acknowledges himself to have been before 
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the Marrow fell into his hands, during his early pastorate, 
— living men in fetters, — like Lazarus, still having clinging 
to them the cerements of the grave, and needing that the 
divine voice, which had commanded them to come forth, 
should speak a second time and say, ' Loose him and let 
him go.' There is reason for thinking that Principal Ha- 
dow himself belonged to this party. And doubtless there 
were others who were tempted to assume a hostile 
attitude towards the Marrow by a too fastidious recoil 
from some of its strong and paradoxical expressions; ^ 
and others still from a temporizing spirit, or a dread of «g 
consequences. But even when these concessions have^ 
been made, there cannot be a doubt that those who went 
to swell the majority against the twelve brethren, were 
men of a different class, — men who approached more 
or- less nearly to Professor Simson in their doctrinal 
tendencies, whose legal sentiments were in direct anta- 
gonism to the gospel, whose ' drowsy tinklings lulled the 
flock to sleep,' who, excluding from their teaching those 
grand peculiarities which are at once the glory and the 
power of Christianity, held up to their people the mere 
dead image of a cold morality in its room. The con- 
demnation of the Marrow, therefore, was justly regarded 
as another token of the continued defection of the church; 
and strong suspicions began to be extensively awakened 
in the public mind, of a design in the dominant party in 
the Assembly to corrupt and betray the truth. Nor had 
they long to wait, ere circumstances arose to strengthen 
their suspicions, and to encourage the most gloomy fore- 
bodings. The course of the church was not only down- 
wards, but, as in the law of mechanics, it was every step 
with accelerated progress. 

We do not now refer solely to the opposition and injury 
which the friends of the Marrow, and those who were sus^ 
pected of being tinctured by its spirit, were often called 
to encounter in the provincial judicatories, though tho 
testimonies on this subject are painfully abundant. 
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sses were raised against several of the Marrow- 
m frivolous and factious grounds ;* their translation 
obscure stations in the church to places of more pro- 
ice and usefulness, was discouraged and opposed, and 
is account Boston affirms that he was ' staked down 
:rick' at a period when both health and mental peace 

for change; teasing and ensnaring questions were 
Bsed to students and licentiates, to stop their way 
' of being entered upon trials, or ordained into 
hes ; while those that were of the most loose and 
[)t principles were most favoured by them. * These 
J,* says one who loved the Scottish Church with all 
Fection of a son to a mother, ' are too notour to be 
i; and these were some of the sad and lasting 
i of the foresaid Acts of Assembly, and the sad occa- 
f planting many churches with men that were little 
inted with the gospel, yea, enemies to tbe doctrine 
ace.'t Other events soon occurred, which showed 
here were men in the bosom of the church, and even 
1 highest places of influence and trust, that were 

to shake the very pillars of revealed truth. 
; unfaithful lenity shown to Professor Simson, in the 
38 formerly raised against him for Arminian and 
ian errors, had operated in the manner that might 
been anticipated. In a second process raised against 
Q the Assembly of 1726, it was proved that he had not 
continued to teach all his former errors, but that, em- 
aed by the gentle and apologetic strain of the Assem- 
former sentence, he had taught his students * That 
on of God is not necessarily existent ; that the three 

; was during a debate that arose in the Synod of Fife, in con- 
1 with one of these processes, that on some members denying 
ither's gift of Christ to sinners of mankind, Ebenezer firskine 
id spolie in the following terms : — * Moderator, our Lord Jesus 
>f himself, *' My Father giveth you the true bread from 
1." This he uttered to a promiscuous multitude; and Ut me 
'. man who dare $ay he taid wrong,* This short speech, spoken 
characteristic majesty and energy, is said to have made a pro- 
impression on the members of Synod^ and on all present, 
lalph Erskine'8 Faith no Fancy. 
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persons of the Gkxlhead are not the same in substance ; and 
that necessary existence, supreme Deity, and being the 
only true God, may be taken in a sense importing the per- 
sonal property of the Father, and so not belonging to the 
Son.' Here was an unblushing attempt to sow Arianism in 
the church, and to induce its future teachers to put dis- 
honour on Him ' whose name is Wonderful, Counsellor, The 
Mighty Gk>d.' His attempts to find support for his opi- 
nions in the standards of the church proved him to be 
dishonest as well as heretical, while his tardy recantation, 
when he at length saw that this course was likely to £eu01, 
was without value, because without the least evidence of 
sincerity. The friends of truth ardently desired that the 
divinity of the Saviour might be vindicated in the highest 
censure upon its blasphemous assailant, in reference to whom 
an apostle would have commanded, ' Let him be Anathema 
Maranatha.' They were doomed to be disappointed ; — ^when 
the zeal of the Assembly burned, it was against another 
class of men. Professor Simson was merely suspended, in the 
meantime, from his ecclesiastical functions, while the case 
was remitted to the inferior judicatories, to obtain their 
opinion in time for the next Assembly. The majority of 
presbyteries gave it as their opinion that he should be 
deposed from the office of the ministry, as indispensable 
to the vindication of insulted truth. But the advice was 
disregarded, his suspension was merely continued, while 
he was left to enjoy all the privileges of church communion 
and the emoluments of office. This was all the censure 
that the Assembly saw it necessary to inflict on one who 
had disobeyed their former injunctions, and now ' denied 
the Lord that bought him.** It was on occasion of pro- 
nouncing this sentence, so inadequate to the offence, that 
the venerable Boston rose in the midst of the Assembly, 
and, in the most solemn and impressive manner, uttered 
the following dissent : — * I cannot help thinking,' said he, 
addressing the Moderator, ' that the cause of Jesus Christ, 

* This second process terminated in 1729. 
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as to the great and essential point of his supreme Deity, 

has been at the bar of this Assembly requiring justice ; 

and as I am shortly to answer at His bar for all I do or 

^ say, I dare not give my assent to the decision of this Act. 

I On the contrary, I find myself obliged to offer a protest 
against it ; and, therefore, in my own name, and in the 
name of all that shall adhere to me, and if none here will 
(looking round the house with an air of majesty, he added) 

[ —for myself alone I crave leave to enter my protest against 
the decision of this act.' 

I There was a consistency in the Acts of successive Assem- 
blies at this period, which proved how strongly the tide of 

f . defection had begun to flow. Mr. Campbell, Professor of 

I Ecclesiastical History in St. Andrews, had published 
several tracts and treatises, in which some of the most 
erroneous tenets of Professor Simson were revived, and 
other sentiments avowed which evidently belonged to the 

i same &mily of errors. In particular, he affirmed, ' That 
the existence of God and the immortality of the soul can- 
not be discovered by the light of nature, and yet that the 
laws of nature are a certain and sufficient rule to guide 
men to happiness, and that our observation of these is the 
great means of our real and lasting happiness. He main- 
tained that self-love is the chief motive and standard of all 
actions, religious and virtuous ; and that, seeing God him- 
self acts for his self-interest, we cannot act from any 
lugher principle than our self-interest. He cast ridicule 

el upon close walking with God and consulting him in all 
our ways, as erUhvsiasm.^ The theology of such sentiments 

d evidently verged on the lowest rationalism ; the ethical 
principles bore a closer analogy to those of Seneca and 
^Rctetus than of Scripture. They were repeatedly refuted 
ind exposed in the writings of the day, and yet no whisper 
of dissatis&ction was heard in the Assembly, but their 
istiior continued to be employed in business of highest 
trust and importance ; * and when at length f the complaints 

• Index to Unprinted Acts of Assembly for 1734. 
t Assembly 1736. 
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from without, confitrained the Assemblj to a reluctant 
scrutiny, he was allowed to yamish over his errors with 
vague and unsatisfiactory explanations, and dismissed from 
the bar of the Assembly uncensured and uncondemned. 
Such criminal lenity of judgment placed beyond doubt the 
tendencies and prevalent sentiments of the judges them- 
selves. How had the temple of Gk>d become polluted ! 

While the doctrine of the church was thus allowed by 
her rulers to be corrupted and betrayed, the same men 
were proving themselves the most willing instruments in 
invading the rights and liberties of her people. We have 
already noticed the indignant resistance with which the 
Act imposing patronage was first received by the Assem- 
bly, and the cautious policy with which its obnoxious 
powers were allowed to remain dormant for a series of 
years. And had the Assembly retained this becoming 
temper, the enactment woidd have remained comparativdy 
innocuous, for unless the candidate accepted the presenta- 
tion, it was declared by the Act itself to be * null and vdd,' 
and the Assembly had it in its power to prevent the can- 
didate from accepting, unless he had the call and consent 
of the people. But the spirit of the Assembly was gradu- 
ally tamed and deteriorated ; and, many years before the 
period of which we now write, had imdergone, in reference 
to patronage, all those changes described by the poet in 
reference to vice : 

* For seen too oft, familiar with her face, 
We first endure, then pity, then embrace.* 

In the face of reclaiming congregations and remonstrating 
presbyteries, the Assembly lent itself as the willing tool of 
patrons and of the state in the efiecting of violent settle- 
ments ; — ^now commanding presbyteries, in the majority of 
whose members there still lingered the spirit of a better 
time, to ordain the presentee, on pain of the severest eccle- 
siastical censures in case of refusal ; and in other circum- 
stances, doing violence to the constitution of the churohi 
and to the rights of presbyteries, as well as of the people^ 
by sending 'riding Oonmiittees' of their number to do the 
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'Oil of tyraimy, wlien it was thought inoonyenient or 
npossible to constram the obedience of the presbjterj of 
be bounds. In cases where the indignation of the op- 
•ressed and insulted people had risen to an alarming 
dtch, or where it was thought possible to awe them into 
cquiescence, the presence of the military was procured, and 
he hireling pastor conducted to^he scene of his future 
oinistry between files of soldiery, and amid the beating of 
[rums and the brandishing of swords. Strange road to 
he afifec'aons of a people ! One scene of this kind de- 
cribed by an eye-witness wiU give a more vivid idea of the 
tate of matters at this period, than the most lengthened 
;eneral details. 'These and such like things were done 
terrify the people ; and yet for all that, these gentlemen 
nd the two ministers that were to serve the edict, being 
onscious to themselves of the badness of their cause, and 
rhat an evil part they were acting, thought not fit to do 
t until they got a troop of dragoons to be a guard to 
hem; and accordingly, November 17, 1717, being the 
labbath day, they came to Bathgate, and when approach- 
Qg the town, they caused beat their drum and draw their 
words, and in this posture came through the town, 
[oarding the ministers into the church, riding and strik- 
Dg with their naked swords at the women and others 
tanding gazing upon the wayside, which was a melancholy 
kibbath in Bathgate, the Sabbath day being much profan- 
jd, not only by the people of* the place, but by many 
coming from other parishes, to see a new way of propagat- 
ing the gospel by red-coat booted apostles, officiating as 
iMers.'* 

We have already stated that it was the same men whom 
we have already beheld inflicting wounds upon the truth, 
Mid swelling the ranks of doctrinal defection, that showed 
themselves the most willing agents in trampling on the liber- 
ties of the Christian people ; and the explanation of this iden- 
tity should not pass unnoticed. Had the people been left 

* Letter to a minister of the gospel concerning the parish of Bath- 
fitfe, p. 18. M'Kerrow's History of the Secession, p. 44. 
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to their free choice, they would uniformly have chosen men 
of evangelical sentiment and spirit. Indeed there is a 
response in the consciences of men to the peculiar doc- 
trines of the gospel, even when these are rebelled against 
by their passions, and testimonies to their divinity may thus 
be traced in the deepest recesses of our moral nature. The 
consequence has often been, that men who had never been 
the subjects of spiritual renovation, have yet felt in an 
evangelical ministry an adaptation to their case, and have 
preferred it to all others. An unfettered people would 
therefore have proved one of the most efficient barriers 
against doctrinal unfaithfulness, while patronage, on the 
other hand, was the readiest means of introducing a secular 
clergy and extending a corrupt faith. That patronage had 
already wrought out these sad results to an alarming extent 
might be proved from the testimonies of many who were 
weeping in secret over the desolations of Zion. Let one wit- 
ness be heard, the truth of whose sombre picture has never 
been set aside. * Matters look with a very dismal and 
threatening aspect. Ministers are thrust in upon vacant 
parishes, contrary to the wishes of elders and people, in all 
comers of the land. Disaffected heritors interest themselves 
everywhere in the settlement of parishes, and they intro- 
duce such ministers as elders and people are averse to. 
Our congregations are thus planted with a set of corrupt 
ministers who are strangers to the power of godliness ; and 
therefore, neither in their doctrine nor in their walk is 
there any savour of Christ among them. Yea, such are 
becoming the prevailing party in the ministry, and too 
many of these are mockers at the exercises and real expe- 
riences of the godly. At the opening of our Synodical 

meeting at Perth, Mr. Thomas F , minister at Dum- 

bamie, preached a very loose general sermon, with a sneer 
and some bitter invectives against serious ministers. 
Some, said he, loved a popular cant, and affected to make 
grimaces in preaching. This same man, some short time 
after, when Mr. Moncrieff of Abemethy remarked on % 
young man's discourse before the Presbytery of Perth, that 
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there was nothing of Christ in it, had the assurance to 
reply, ^and most Christ still be the burden of the song?" 
Yet the Presbytery took no notice of the scandalous ex- 
pression — a sad swatch of the spirit that prevails among 
OS.'* It may serve to give some idea of the extent to 
which the system we have been describing had now reach- 
ed, to moition that in one Assembly there were no fewer 
than twelve petitions and appeals firom reclaiming congre- 
gations against violent settlements. 

These petitions and appeals, though they seldom or never 
succeeded in their main object, yet served the important 
purpose of affording to fcdthful ministers in the Assembly, 
an opportunity of exposing and denouncing the corrupt 
and t3rrannical measures of the dominant party, — an oppor- 
tunity which they were not slow to embrace. It is worthy 
of notice, that the same men whom we have seen the most 
forward to stem the tide of doctrinal error, — ^raising their 
warning voice against the Arian and Pelagian errors, and 
standing in defence of the ' Marrow* as over the body of a 
wounded friend, were now the foremost in asserting the 
people's trampled rights, and exposing the acts of the abet- 
tors of patronage in all their naked deformity and treachery. 
These merciless exposures helped to keep alive the spirit 
of liberty among the people ; and the rulers, provoked by 
the scorching sarcasm which indignant truth was con- 
stantly flinging into the midst of them, determined to 
buttress their first act of tyranny, by another. The As- 
sembly of 1730 enacted that in future no reasons of Dis- 
sent against ^the determinations of church judicatures/ 
should be entered on record. This enactment took place 
OTi occasion of a sentence of Assembly enjoining the Pres- 
i^tery of Chimside to proceed with a violent settlement 
in the parish of Hutton ; against which several members 
craved that their dissent might be recorded. The demand 
was refused, and the refusal passed into a general law. 
Perhaps the arbitrary and tjrrannical nature of this deci- 

• Diary of Rev. W. Wilson of Perth, Nov. 10, 1731. Fenicr's 
Memoirs of W. Wilson, pp. 1C8, 169. 
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non, has not generally received its due prominence of c 
nunciation, in the ecclesiastical notices of the peric 
For not to speak of the right which immemorial usage h 
given to every member of Assembly of having his disse 
from obnoxious measures put on record, it seems to grc 
out of the very constitution of deliberative and judic 
bodies, so that the moment it is removed, freedom has d 
parted with it. In what other way could an individi 
who was aggrieved by a decision exonerate his conscien< 
or leave permanent and tangible testimony to succeeds 
generations that the tide of defection had not been allowi 
to flow on unresisted ? The removal of this right by t 
dominant party in the Assembly at this period, too close 
resembled the conduct of those who put out the light th 
their evil deeds may escape detection or exposure, and w 
an unequivocal, however unwilling, confession on the 
part, of their secret consciousness of the unjust and u 
scriptural nature of the course they were pursuing, 
was a heavy blow struck at constitutional liberty. But 
heavier, a more deadly blow still, was aimed at the righ 
of the people in the following year. 

Up to this time it had been the law of the chuxch, th; 
in the case of a patron not presenting to a vacant charj 
within six months after the vacancy occurred, the fillii 
up of the charge should devolve upon the presbytei 
within whose bounds the vacant parish lay. The instanc 
were by no means rare in which the patron declined to e; 
ercise his right within the prescribed period; and in su( 
cases the presbytery, boimd by no particular regulation 
might 3rield up the choice into the hands of the peopl 
Even this fragment of liberty was grudged to the peopl 
and it was considered expedient to withdraw it. Tyranr 
never sleeps soundly or sits at ease, and the men who no 
guided the counsels of the Assembly, felt that while th 
remained, it would cherish the remembrance of form< 
liberties, and thus keep alive the desire to regain ther 
An overture was accordingly introduced into the Assemb! 
(1731) to the following effect, that ^ where patrons mig. 
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iM^ or decline to exercise their right of presentation, 
tke minister should he chosen by a majority of the heritors 
and dders, if FrotestanL^ The ostensible reason of this 
OYertme, was the promotion of uniformity and peace. 
Hiserahte and hollow peace that was to be purchased b j 
bribes and secured bj bondage ! ' What difference,' ex- 
claimed Ebenezer Erskine, glowing with a righteous 
and indignant zeal, ' does a piece of land make between 
man and man, in the affairs of Christ's kingdom which 
is not of this world? Are we not commanded in the 
word to do nothing b j partiality 1 whereas here is the 
most manifest partiality in the world. We must have 
" the &ith of our Lord Jesus Christ," or the privileges of 
his church, " without respect of persons ;" whereas by this 
act we shew respect to the man with the gold ring and the 
gay clothing, beyond the man with the vile raiment and 
poor attire. I conceive. Moderator, that our public man- 
agements and acts should run in the same channel with 
God's way, not diverging. We are told that " God hath 
chosen the poor of this world, rich in fsuth." It is not said 
he hath chosen the heritors of this world, as we have done ; 
but he hath '^ chosen the poor of this world, rich in liEdth, 
and heirs of the kingdom." And if they be " heirs of the 
kingdom," I wish to know by what warrant they are stript 
of the privileges of the kingdom.' * 

There was a well known regulation of the church, how- 
ever, to the effect that no overture could become a law 
until it had been sent down to presbyteries, and the 
majority of them had given it their sanction ; and in com- 
pliance with this it was sent down to presbyteries, that 
they might consider it and report to the next Assembly. 

Alarm spread throughout the churches, an^ this alarm 
was increaJsed, when the details of the overture were more 
doBely examined and considered. It was found that the 
heritors were not required even to be resident in the parish ; 

I * Speech vrhen the Overture anent the planting of churches was 
ptned into an Act by the Assembly, May 16, 1738. Fraxer's Life, 
PFS6Q,a0O. 
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and while they must not be papists, it was not necess 
that they should be members of the church ; thej mighl 
Jacobites and therefore sworn enemies to its constitut: 
they might be infidels and therefore sworn enemies to 
faith ; and as the heritors would often outnumber the eld 
the spectacle might soon be anticipated of a band of tl 
men forcing a presentee upon a parish, in the face at o 
of a remonstrating eldership and a reclaiming people. 1 
this overture was the suggestion and production of 
church's own rulers ! Could it be doubted that their 
tention was to break up all connection between the pec 
and their ministers, and to lay the church bound \ 
bleeding at the feet of the secular power ? 

Meetings were held of pious ministers for prayer j 
deliberation, in this hour of the church's decaying libert 
A representation of grievances and a petition for redi 
were prepared, in which many of the errors and defecti 
we have described were complained against, and the 
sembly entreated to dismiss and condemn the above-m 
tioned overture. A similar representation and petit 
was prepared and transmitted for presentation by 1,' 
members of the church. Even in the presbyteries, 
spirit of tame acquiescence was roused into remonstrai 
and an attempt made to prevent the last shred of 
people's rights, from being torn away by the ruthless i 
unnatural hand of their ecclesiastical rulers. 

The Assembly (1732) came, and the reports of presbj 
ries regarding the overture were examined. It appea 
that only six recommended the adoption of the overtu 
that twelve could only approve of it, on its being subjec 
to material alterations ; and that thirty-one expressed tl 
entire and .unqualified disapprobation. The majority 
presbyteries had thus unequivocally declared against 
overture. But the ruling party in the Assembly were nol 
be outdone. In the face of a standing law of the chui 
they contended that the reports of inferior courts, were o 
to be regarded as opinions which the Assembly might eit! 
receive or reject ; ,and by a mode of ingenious calcu 
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tion, which even, honoaimUe men of the world would hjtTe 
ipnrned, it was insisked that even sappoeing the reports of 
preshyteries were allowed to decide the case, the nugoritj 
were in their finYoar, since eighteen who had not reported 
might fsdily he reckoned as approving, and this gave them 
the numerical preponderance. As for the representations 
and petitions of the ministers and private memhers, thej 
were even refused to he transmitted hy the Committee of 
Bills ; and on the ministers presenting themselves at the 
l3ar of the Assemhly to protest against this denial of their 
just rights, their protest was superdliously refused to he 
either received or recorded. 

How had the gold hecome dim ! How different was the 
Church of Scotland now, compared with the time when 
she was heheld emerging from the flames of persecution, 
not with corrupting brihes in her hands, but with liberties 
that had been bought with blood. Truth had been 
wounded, her pulpits were filled by a hireling clergy, 
'whose voice the sheep did not know,* the privileges of 
the people had been tamely yielded up, and the last blow 
given to them by the hands of her own rulers, the consti- 
tutional rights of her presbyteries had been invaded, and 
the right of protesting and petitioning, by which wounded 
consciences may be relieved, and futhfrd men seek the 
removal of prevailing evils, had been wrested from them, 
and all this by a tyrannical Assembly, itself the slave of the 
secular power. A crisis had come in her history, in which 
if there were not men resolved to be futhful at all hazards, 
the fate of truth and liberty might be sealed for centuries. 
Was there no one ready to burst her bonds, and, passing 
from her pale, to provide an asylum for truth and freedom 
for her people ? There was. God had long been preparing 
him for the work to which he was now called. We have 
seen him already, and he will come more fully before us in 
oar next chapter. 
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OBiaiK or THE SEOSSSIOir. 

|*ortmoak— Ebenexer Enkine— A Portmoak 8acr»ment— The past— Seeret 
resolutions— The Synod-sennon— Extracts— Bemarks— The Synod in a 
storm— Proposal to uensore— Mr. Erskine's appeal— The Synod at Stir- 
ling-General Assembly— Kingaldrom— Kinross— The Foar Brethren 
— Beboke and Protest^Curious incident— The Poor Brethren recalled 
-Insulting treatment—' Persecuted, but not forsaken'— The Gommis. 
sion— An ^e-witness— The Four Brethren suspended-Proteflt— Sacra- 
ment at Queensferry— Growing {wpular interest— A net— Escape fnm 
the net— Expulsion flrom the Church— Thb Sxckssion— The Basis- 
Mistakes corrected— Moral heroism— A historic church. 

Bbnbath the shadow of the lofty Lomond hill% and 
stretching down to the margin of the beautiful Lochleven, 
lies the rural parish of Portmoak, in Kinross-shire. Foui 
little Tillages, Portmoak, Ejjmesswood, Scotland-well, and 
Easter Balgedie, supply the principal population of the 
parish, and look down from their romantic position towards 
those islands, one of which is surrounded with peculiar 
interest by having been the scene for nearly eleven months 
of the captivity of Mary Queen of Scots. 

In this parish, Ebenezer Erskine had discharged the 
duties of the pastoral office, from the year 1703, nearly up 
to the time of which we now write.* His descent may be 
traced to some of the noblest families of the land ; but 
the greater number of our readers, it is presumed, will be 
yet better pleased to learn, that he was the son of a vener- 
able Nonconformist minister, who was ejected from his 

• He was born June 22, 1680. 



md very narrowlj escaped oonfinemeat in tbe 
}on, and even exile, for oonscienoe-Bake, — ^Heniy 
of OoTnhilL''^ The Father of the Seoessiim was 
fa Nonconformist ; — the spirit of the Seoes8i<m and 
inism were at least as near of kin. 
the time of his entrance on the ministrj, Mr. 
sippears to have given the most exemplary atten- 
U the external duties of his sacred office ; bat it 
!ill after some few years that he obtained distinct 
'essive views of evangelical truth, and became the 
f that divine internal change by which we ' enter 

kingdom of heaven.' The circumstance which 
le occasion of this change, is interesting. Sitting 
idy one day, he chanced to overhear a oonversa- 
heir religious experience, between his wife, Alison 
.nd his brother Ralph. The two Christian Mends 
bed in a bower beneath the window of the study, 
kppened to be open at the time, and were freely 
ing themselves to each other on the matters of 
Ebenezer Erskine was riveted by the conversa- 

could not withdraw himself from listening. He 
tely thought with himself — ' they have ideas and 
to which I am yet a stranger, — they possess a 
something which I have not.' This thought formed 
seed of a new life. Conversations soon followed 
himself and his wife, such as those which we may 
to have taken place between ApoUos and Pris- 

trammels of legal bondage fell from his soul ; and 
>U8 liberty and constraining love of a child of God, 
from that hour he became the happy subject, may 

in the pages of a diary, which nearly half a cen- 
rwards was brought to light, and in a ministry of 
lequalled power and success, whose blessed influ- 
;ending from sire to son, is said to have not even 



Memoir uf Rev. H. Erskine, prefixed to Frazer's Life 

Line. 
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yet wholly passed away from the region that was £EkYOured 
with it * j 

Contemporary writers describe him as a man who com- | 
bined in singidar union great suavity of manner with < 
intrepidity of action, simplicity of aim with that profound 
knowledge of man which lies at the root of practical wis- 
dom ; — ^his bitterest enemies have never been able to estab- 
lish a charge against his sincerity or scrupulous conscien- 
tiousness. Possessed of great natural eloquence, this had 
all the advantage of a voice of great music and compass, 
of a grave and simple delivery, such as most beseems an 
ambassador of God, and of an outward appearance of sadi 
unusual nobility and majesty as was the theme of general 
remark, and commanded among his hearers universal awe. 
' I never saw so much of the majesty of God,' said Mr. 
Hutton of Dalkeith, ^ in any mortal man, as in Ebenezer '^ 
Erskine." Mr. Adam Gib of Edinburgh having asked a 4 
friend if he had ever heard Mr. Erskine preach, wai t 
answered in the negative. 'Well, then, Sir,' rejoined ^■ 
Mr. Gib with emotion, * you never heard the gospel in Hi ;, 
majesty.' A more striking testimony still, perhaps, wai je 
given in the reproof which one hearer, who had traveOei jt 
more than twenty miles to hear Mr. Erskine preach, gate i. 
to another who complained of drowsiness, — ^ man I then J- 
is a savour coming out of that pulpit, which I think mi^ jc 
keep any person awake.' t j,^ 

Long before the period of which we now write, tliel 
friends of the gospel among the ministers of the GhurA ji,^ 
of Scotland, had been led to cultivate an almost exdusive ]^ 
intercourse with one another. This arose at once out dT \ 
common views, common feelings, and common dangefl. ^ 
They were standing together against a common currenii ^ 
that was swelling and deepening every hour; what moi^L- 
natural in such circumstances than that they should draw] 

• Brown's Gospel Truth. Sketch of Life of E. Erskine, p. 9fib - 
t Frazer's Life of E. Erskiiie, pp. 482, 483. 
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the more closely into onet One of the most delightful 
occadons of these hallowed re-onions was the celebration 
of the Lord's Sapper in the parish of one of the evangelical 
ninisters. At these times, anticipated for weeks and even 
months before, a goodlj band of gifted ministers would 
oome together to aid in conducting the hallowed solemni- 
ties, and thousands of eager and expecting listeners might 
be seen following in their train. The importance of such 
meetings, is perhaps not always seen by a modem 
reader. It is forgotten that in many of the parishes of 
Sootland the gospel was by this time no longer preached, 
and that these sacred festivals, often occurring in the 
m(mths of summer, afforded the only opportunity to mul- 
titudes, of listening in peace* to ' the silver -trumpet's 
kavenly calL' At one after another of these communions, 
a young man, who had risen before the morning sun, and 
tiavdled often a distance of more than fifteen nnles over 
the intervening mountains, might be seen wrapped in a shep- 
herd's plaid, and listening with intellectual countenance 
and delighted heart to the gracious words which fell from 
the speaker's lips. He was th3n an obscure teacher in a 
rustic day-school. Thirty years afterwards he was known 
throughout the land, as the author of the Bible Dictionary 
and the Self-Interpreting Bible.* 

To no sacrament did the people flock in greater multi- 
tudes than to that of Portmoak. Persons have been known 
to travel to it, even from the distance of sixty or seventy 
miles ; and there are records still extant, which describe 
the elders of the parish as commissioning wine for more 
than two thousand communicants. In addition to the 
worshippers that congregated in the church, two large 
assemblies met in the open air on the sides of the neigh- 
bouring hill, and sat unwearied, listening to successive 
preachers. They were occasions of high religious festival. 
The heavenly dews, which had been withdrawn from so 
many of the parishes of Scotland, because the heavenly seed 

• Brown*s Gospel Truth, p. 138. 
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was no longer sown in them, seemed to descend here witi 
Pentecostal abundance. Multitudes on their death-] 
long afterwards looked back with grateful remembri 
to the hills of Portmoak, as Bethels where the Qod 
Jacob had met with them and blessed them. Doubt! 
when ' He numbers up the people, he will count that i 
man and that man were bom there.' ' They say/ writi 
Mr. Erskine's sister, speaking of one of these Portmo 
communions, Hhat to the comfortable felt experience < 
many, it was as great a day of the gospel as ever 
witnessed.'* 

Such was the man whom the providence of God had Ion 
been preparing for the great work of founding a new 
independent ecclesiastical .body, in which the honour < 
Christian truth and the rights of the Christian people 
should be successfully vindicated, when the Scottish Chu 
had wounded the one and betrayed the other. Eben 
Erskine was no new and sudden friend of evangelic do 
trine and Christian liberty. We have already seen 
through a space of more than twenty years, standing fon 
the consistent and intrepid friend of both. In 1712, ' 
found him resisting the imposition of the Abjuration-^ 
Oath, and maintaining a good conscience by standing 
to the last among the ranks of the Non-Jurants. Inr 
1717, we saw his name enrolled among those of the twelve 
Marrowmen; and through the successive years of the' 
process regarding the Marrow, we behold him, along 
with the venerable Boston, ever foremost amid the obloquy 
and frown of Commissions and Assemblies, to raise up 
the £EiIlen standard of truth. And at each following stage' 
of oppression, in which the Assembly seeks to wreathe the j 
yoke of patronage around the neck of the people, and to] 
tear from their grasp the last remnant of privilege, he is^ 
present with every form of bold remonstance and con- ' 
stitutional resistance. 
. This had been the character of his past public career; 

* Frazer's Life of £. Erskine, pp. 202, 203. 
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when we follow him into his doset, and trace the 
ings of his heart there, as these are disdosed in his 
r and correspondence, we discover that these paUio 
were the expression of resolatiiHis formed on his knee6, 
hich he had determined to suffer anything and to lose 
hing, — everything, rather than turn from the path 
ih Otod and conscience dictated. So early as 1714 we 
him, after a sacrament at Orwell, entering in his diary 
following record : — * I recognised in secret the solemn 
cation I had made of myself in puhlic, and avowed 
Lord to he my God. I was made to say that through 
grace I would die for him; and would die at a gihbet 
iiim, if he would he with me to carry me through. 
Boul, thou hast said unto the Lord, Thou art my Qod.* * 
nd in a letter to a pious sister of yet earlier date, he 
ofloms himself thus, ' All the power and policy of hell, 
$t to work for the ruin and overthrow of the Church of 
Jand. The prospect of the sifting storm, that seems to 
t hand, is like sometimes to stagger and shake me, and 
:e8 my spirit to shrink within me. I know not how I 
I be able to stand the storm itself, or how I shall do in 
swellings of Jordan. Being as yet entirely unac- 
nted, as to my own experience, with sufferings for the 
h and cause of Christ, I am afraid to say with Peter, 
ough all men should forsake thee, yet will not I." But 

I may say, if he needs my property, my family, my 

heart's blood, to bear witness to his cause and work, 
I obliged, though they were ten thousand times more 
able than they are, to lay them all down at his feet, 
to follow him to a Golgotha or a Calvary.' + 

this way, Mr. Erskine had long been unconsciously 
Ing on his spiritual armour for a great work. We 

already seen him tried in many a well-K^ontested 
ygle, but he is now to pass through a more severe 
difficult ordeal than ever ; and in the hand of God to 
mplish by separation, what he had long hoped to see 

Fruzer's Life of £. Erskine, p. 116. f Ibid. p. \fi^ 
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effected bj internal reform. Let us now rapidlj trace t 
steps that led to this result. 

In the previous year, — September 6, 1731, — ^he had be 
transferred from Portmoak to Stirling, and this had, so 
after, been followed by his being placed in the chair 
Moderator of the Synod of Stirling and Perth. In tl 
way, it fell to the lot of Mr. Erskine, before retiring frc 
the moderatorship, to preach at the opening of the Syn 
at Perth, on the 18th day of October, 1732. What was 
natural for a faithful minister to do, in the circumstanc 
in which he now found himself placed 1 Looking arou 
him, he beheld error in doctrine tolerated and even sai 
tioned by the Assembly, and widely disseminated by ma 
of its ministers, the rights of the Christian people wantoi 
violated, the honour of the Church laid in the dust, es{ 
cially by that latest Act which he had seen the Asseml 
pass but a few months before, in which the patronage ^ 
lodged in the hands of heritors and elders where the patr 
himself declined or delayed to present. He found hims 
too shut out, by recent arbitrary acts, from testifying agaii 
public evils, by the presenting of petitions or the recordi 
of dissents. One sphere alone yet remained open for &it 
fill and intrepid witness-bearing, and this was the pulp 
And was not the distinct and authoritative voice of God 
his servant in these circumstances, ' Cry aloud, spare n< 
lift up thy voice like a trumpet, and shew my people th( 
transgression, and the house of Jacob their sins V Ebenez 
Erskine heard this solemn voice, and obeyed. 

The venerable preacher read as his text on this mome 
tons occasion, the words in Psalm cxviii. 22, * The sto 
which the builders refused, is become the head sto: 
of the corner.' He proceeded to speak of the Chur- 
under the similitude of a building, — of the character 
which Christ stands to this building as its approved, trie 
living foundation-stone, — of the character of the workm( 
that are employed in rearing this spiritual structure,— 
the error those workmen are charged with, in refusing t! 
stone of God's choosing, and of the glory to which Chri 
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than be exalted, in spite of all the attempts of &l8e builders 
to keep him out of his plaoe, ' He is made the Head Stone 
of the comer.* His illustrations of these varioas points 
aboonded with those sublime and consoling statements of 
divine truth, which displayed a mind bathed in the very 
Sfniit and rich in the very phraseology of scripture, and 
which, when given forth with the grave migesty and sweet 
intonations of Ebenezer Erskine, gave to his ministry, in 
the presence of unprejudiced hearers, so commanding a 
power, and threw around it so indescribable a charm. It 
WIS not until he was far advanced in his discourse that he 

f began to allude to the evils and defections of the times ; 
tod those allusions, when they came, seemed to grow so 
tttuTally and spontaneously out of his theme and his posi- 
tbn, that not to have uttered them would have been like 
the un£Bdthfnl and timid withholding of most seasonable 
thou^^ unwelcome truth. Let us listen to a few of those 
reSerences, and judge whether they most resemble the fierce 
invectives of an exasperated partisan, or the fisiithful and 
intrepid testimony of one who feels himself commissioned 
to proclaim ' the burden of the Lord.' 

Under his third head, when speaking of the builders 
employed to rear the spiritual fabric of the church, he 
utters this faithful testimony, — 

' There is a twofold call necessary for a man's meddling 
u a builder in the Church of God; there is the call of 
God, and of his Church. God's call consists in his qualify- 
ing a man for the work ; and inspiring him with a holy 
zeal and desire to employ these qualifications for the glory 
rf God and the good of his Churdi. The call of the Church, 
lies in the free choice and election of the Christian people. 
The promise of conduct and counsel, in the choice of men 
that are to build, is not made to patrons, heritors, or any 
other set of men, but to the Church, the body of Christ, to 
whom apostles, prophets, evangelists, pastors, and teachers 
are given. As it is the natural privilege of every house 
or society of men to have the choice of their own servants 
or officers, so it is the privilege of the House of God in a 
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particular manner. What a miserable bondage would it be 
reckoned for any flEunilj to have stewards or servants im- 
posed on them by strangers ; who might give the childr^ 
a stone for bread, or a scorpion instead of a fish, poison 
instead of medicine ? And shall we suppose that ever Qod 
granted a power to any set of men, patrons, heritors, or 
whatever they be — a power to impose servants on Ins 
family without their consent ? they being the freest society 
in the world.' 

* Those are noble sentences asserting the inalienable 
rights of the Christian people, and that is one of those 

* winged words,' whose intense truth and pointed brevity 
make them immortal, 'The Church of Chbist is the 
FREEST society IN THE WORLD.' Again, spoakiug of the 
error of the builders in rejecting the stone of Gkxi's choos- 
ing, he says, — 

'The tfewish builders valued themselves exceedingly 
upon their connexion with the rulers and great folk in 
that day ; and, having joined interest with them, treated 
the common people, especially those who owned Christ and 
attended his ministry and that of his apostles, as an unhal'- 
lowed mob, as is clear from John vii. 45, where they having 
sent some of their officers to apprehend Christ, the officers 
return, declaring that " never man spake like this man." 
To which the Pharisees reply, " Are ye also deceived ? Have 
any of the rulers of the Pharisees believed on him 1 But this 
people who know not the law are accursed." As if the 
common people had been obliged to follow them and the 
rulers with whom they connected themselves, by an im- 
plicit faith and obedience, without ever bringing their 
doctrines and actings to the bar of the law and testimony, 
to be tried there.' 

Farther on, he gives utterance to the following weighty 
sentence, which, though spoken more than a century since, 
sounds, alas, with no antiquated meaning, — 

' I am persuaded that carnal notions of the kingdom of 
Christ, which is not of this world, lie at the bottom of 
many of the evils and corruptions in the day we live in.' 
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i towards the dose of his address, the dauntless wit* 
nearer lifts np this sublime and thrilling testimonj 
e violated and dishonoured rights of Christ's Crown,— » 
crj is gone up to heaven against the builders by the 
le of Christ ; like that, Cant. v. 7, ** The watchmen 
went about the citj found me, they smote me, they 
ided me; the keepers of the waJls took away my vail 
me." A cry and complaint came in before the bar qf 
ist Assembly, for relief and redress of these and many 
* grievances, both from ministers and people. But in- 
. of a due regard had thereunto, an Act is passed confii^ 
he power of election unto heritors and elders ; whereby 
w wound is given to the prerogative of Christ and the 
leges of his subjects. I shall say the less of this Act 
that I had opportunity to exoner myself with relation 
, before the National Assembly where it was passed, 
allow me to say, that whatever church authority may 
1 that Act, yet it wants the authority of the Son of 
All ecclesiastical authority under heaven is derived 
him ; and therefore any act that wants his authority, 
Lo authority at all. And seeiug the Reverend Synod 
)ut me in this place, where I am in Christ's stead, I 
be allowed to say of this Act, what I apprehend Christ 
elf would say of it, were he personally present where 
; and that is, that by this Act the comer-stone is re- 
l from ; he is rejected ia his poor members, and the 
of this world put in their room. If Christ were person- 
present, where I am by the Synod's appoiatment in 
tead, he would say in reference to that Act, " Inas- 
1 as ye have done it to one of the least of these little 
ye did it to me." By this Act, Christ is rejected in 
uthority, because I can find no warrant from the word 
)d to confer the spiritual privileges of his house upon 
•ich beyond the poor : whereas, by this Act, the man 
the gold ring and gay clothing, is preferred unto the 
with the vile raiment and poor attire.' 
us did this faithful watchman sound his trumpet aloud, 
e ears of slumberiag and degenerate rulers. ^\^ak!iV^i<& 
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be blamed for an indecent and unwarrantable s 
the privileges of his position, by denouncing sc 
in such a presence, the errors and iniquities of tl 
The charge would come strangely from a people 
accustomed to point back to those as the purest 
the church, when the preacher levelled his thunder 
tyrannical and jiime-serving courtiers, and when 
l^th Bible in hand, did not shrink from rebukiu] 
lies and infidelities of royalty, and the pulpit ( 
much of that public censorship on passing events, 
our own days, has been transferred to the press. 
do not need to have recourse to such dubious pi 
for the vindication of Ebenezer Erskine, or to rei 
readers how the dominant party in the church ai 
riod not unfrequently assailed the friends of tl 
from the pulpit, with epithets of sneering scorn 
sonal invective. His defence rests upon far surei 
In the last Assembly, the liberties of the people 
wrested from them ; this was the crowning act • 
course of defection, and he was now addressing ir 
had been accessaries to the treachery. Eccl 
tyranny had already shut up against him every otl 
nel of constitutional remonstrance and public prot 
pulpit alone remained free; and was the liberty v 
pulpit afforded of exonerating his conscience an 
his testimony in behalf of the people's rights, to b 
up to artificial delicacies and conventional pro 
No ; this earnest reformer was thinking only how 
please God, and had he confined himself to soothi 
ralities at such an hour, we should then have hel( 
capable of defence. The words in which he c 
sermon, express the spirit in which he had sj 
* Whenever we discern the danger coming, either f 
enemies or pretended friends, or our fellow-build 
wrong, let us give the cry, like faithful watchi 
though they be offended, there is no help for 1 
is a heavy charge that is laid by God against 
above, that the;y were dumb dogs that could i 
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Vat preferred their own carnal ease onto the safety of the 
dmrch.' 

His feUow-bnilders were offended. The references of Mr. 
Srskine, though forming bat a small proportion to the body 
of his discourse, though growing natiurally out of his theme, 
and expressed wherever they occurred without any of the 
biMemess of personal invectiye, yet fell upon the migority 
of his hearers with all the stinging power of unwelcome 
truth. Each seemed to feel as if the honest remonstrance 
lad been levelled at himself and there are few things in 
the world more intolerant than an uneasy conscience. In- 
dignant scowls were visible on many a countenance, and it 
was not long ere the gathering wrath burst into a storm. 

The necessary preliminary business which marks the 
opening of a Synod, was scarcely over, when the subject was 
introduced. 'At the afternoon meeting,' writes an eye- 
witness, * Mr. Adam F , minister at Logierait, stated 

that Mr. Erskine, in his sermon in the forenoon, had ut- 
toed some things which gave offence, and moved for in- 
vestigation. He was immediately joined by Mr. M , 

minister at AberdaJgie, a hot, violent man, — a plague on 
the Presbytery of Perth, and most active always in a bad 

eaose. He was also joined by Mr. M , then at Forte- 

not, now at St. Ninians, a man more smooth and subtle 
than his brother, but his hand still as deep in a course of 

defiection. Mr. Robert C of Glendoig, advocate, elder, 

letsoned also very warmly for censuring Mr. Erskine ; he 
it a man that follows the fashion of the present time ; his 
principles and conduct in the Judicatories, appear to be of 
t piece.' * 

The matter was intrusted to a committee, that they 
■ij^t prepare the case for the consideration of the court. 
The committee reported next day to the Synod, that they 
had iailed in obtaining from Mr. Erskine any acknowledg- 
Bient of £Eiult, and, at the same time, laid on the table a 
paper, containing what they considered exceptionable pas- 

* Ferrier's Memoirs of Rev. W. Wilson, p. 196. 
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sages in Mr. Erskine's sermon, which ihej aooompanied . 
with their own comments. The committee, however, had j 
found it impossible, with all their ingenuity, to rest a q>e- f 
eific charge on the excerpted passages, and felt themselyes 1 
shut up to the neoessitj of presenting one of a general '* 
nature, the sum of which was, that Mr. Erskine had spoken - 
disrespectfully of a large class of ministers, and of their 
procedure in the church courts. 

* Warm reasonings ' ensued, of three days' continuance, 
increasing in virulence as the discussion advanced, in the 
course of which it became evident that the prevailing party 
were resolved to visit upon this 'troubler of Israel' ths 
offences of years, and to crush the spirit of Mthfal re- 
monstrance and dauntless witness-bearing. It was in vain 
that Mr. Erskine, having with difficulty obtained a sighb 
of the paper prepared against him by the conmiittee, ex- 
posed the incorrect report which they had given of some 
of the phrases that he had used^ and by showing the con- 
nexion in which the various excerpted passages had been 
introduced in his discourse, proved that the comments 
offered on them by the committee who had wrested them 
from their connexion, were uncandid and frivolous. It wis 
in vain that Mr. Wilson of Perth reiterated the complaint 
that Mr. Erskine's words had been incorrectly reported, 
and that to condemn him for preaching against the Act of =^ 
last Assembly, was not only to inflict serious injury upon . 
an individual, but to introduce a new and obnoxious tenn f 
of ministerial communion, — ^that no minister should preach i 
against any Act of a General Assembly, even though he s 
might be convinced in his conscience that it was nah ^ 
scriptural in principle and subversive of the liberty and ^ 
purity of the church ; — ^the Synod, by a majority of six vote% - 
declared Mr. Erskine deserving of censure. . 

No sooner was this decision announced, than Mr. Akot* ^ 
ander Moncrieff of Abemethy entered his dissent and pro* 
test against it, in which he was immediately joined by Mr. ,^ 
Meik, the Moderator, Mr. Wilson of Perth, with ten other T 
ministers and two ruling elders. Mr. Erskine himself pio> C 
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tested and appealed to the next General Assembly, in which 
be was followed by his son-in-law, Mr. James Fisher of 
Kindayen, after which Mr. Erskine retired, insisting that 
meanwhile all further procedure against him should be 
stopped. Undeterred by this formidable minority, and un- 
diecked by Mr. Erskine's own appeal of the case to the 
levision of a higher court, the &^od proceeded in the 
oose, and gave it as their judgment that he should be re- 
buked and admonished to-morrow at their bar, on account 
of the passages in his sermon reported by the committee ; 
and, in the event of his not being present to-morrow, that 
he riiould be called up at their meeting in April next, and 
rebuked and admonished there in terms of the sentence. 
It is one of the surest marks of a corrupt church when ec- 
clesiastical offences are visited with greater severity than 
doctrinal errors or immoral acts. 

Winter passed, and the Synod assembled at Stirling in 
April of the following year, but neither party showed any 
inclination to withdraw from the position they had assumed. 
The opponents of Mr. Erskine, still hoping to crush his 
spirit of bold resistance by ecclesiastical authority and the 
dread of consequences, showed every determination to carry 
out their measures against him with the utmost rigour ; 
and even a petition from a number of his elders, urging a 
reversal of the sentence against him, was first refused to 
be transmitted by the Committee of Bills, and when laid 
on the table of the Synod itself, refused to be read. 
Mr. Erskine, on the other hand, convinced that God had 
intrusted to his hands important principles to vindicate, 
and precious and imperilled rights to assert, thought not 
of personal consequences, but set his face like a flint, know- 
ing that to succumb in such circumstances was to betray. 
Mere power is an impotent thing when it has to deal with 
a good conscience and an honest heart. Showing respect 
to all the constitutional forms, Mr. Erskine obeyed the 
can of the Synod, and appeared before them ; but when he 
AW them proceeding to execute their sentence of rebuke 
and admonition, he informed them that he adhered to \iv.^ 
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appeal, and haying with difficulty obtained permission to 
speak, read the following paper, immediately after which 
he withdrew : — 

* According to the utterance given by the Lord to me at 
Perth, I have delivered his mind, particularly with rela- 
tion to some prevailing evils of the day, which to me are 
matter of confession, and therefore I dare not retract the 
least part of that testimony. I am heartily sorry that ever 
the Reverend Synod should have commenced a process 
against me for what I am persuaded was nothing else but 
truth, especially when they have never yet made it appear 
that I have in the least receded from the word of God, and 
our approven standards of doctrine, worship, discipline, or 
government. Every man hath his own proper gift of ut- 
terance, and according to the gift bestowed on me, so I 
expressed myself at Perth ; and if I had given offence by 
any expressions uttered by me at that time, I should very 
willingly retract and beg pardon. But I hope my Reve- 
rend brethren will excuse me to say, that I am not yet 
convinced of any just ground for a rebuke and admonition.* 

Thus ended the second scene in those movements which 
were gradually gathering around them the popular interest, 
and hurrying on to some momentous crisis. We are now 
to behold the cause transferred to the wider field, and 
maintained amid the still more hostile influences of the 
General Assembly. 

No meeting of Assembly had been anticipated with such 
profound interest and eager anxiety since the Union, as 
that which convened at Edinburgh, May 3d, 1733. The 
Rev. John Gowdie, one of the ministers of Edinburgh, was 
chosen Moderator ; the Marquis of Lothian sat as Commis- 
sioner. Two decisions which were given soon after the 
Assembly commenced its sittings, gave unequivocal indi- 
cation of the spirit which prevailed among the reigning 
party, and coming immediately before the introduction of 
Mr. Erskine's case, were generally understood to be in- 
tended to intimidate him and his supporters into abject 
acquiescence. They certainly proved the vital importsmoe 
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le inteTests of religion and libertj of the position he 
assumed, and must have produced an eam^ desire in 
f true friend of these endangered interests, that no in- 
Lce might tempt him to withdraw or to recoiL 
le of these was the case of the parish of Kingaldrum, 
rhich a few heritors, not resident in the parish, and 
i of whom were not even members of the Scottish 
"ch, had lately presented an individual as minister, 
presentee was intensely unacceptable to the parish- 
rs of Kingaldrum, whose wishes had never been thought 
B an element in the choice. Every elder in the parish 
)sed the settlement, and all the heads of families. ac- 
[j concurred in the opposition, with the exception of 
, who remained neutral, a boy, a minor, whose guardian 
1 with the heritors, and one resident heritor, who af- 
'ards retracted his vote, and joined with the parish in op- 
[ig the settlement. Tet the (General Assembly sauc- 
ed the appointment of the heritors, insisted that it 
dd take effect as quite valid in itself, and in harmony 
I the Act of the last Assembly ! This was surely to 
ry in their shame.' 

le other case displays the same unscrupulous readiness 
le part of the ecclesiastical rulers, to strain their autho- 
to the farthest pitch of insult and oppression. A Mr. 
jrt Stark had been violently intruded on the parish of 
'OSS. In consequence of the disgraceful circumstances 
ected with his settlement, the majority of the Presby- 
of Dunfermline, in whose bounds Kinross is situated, 
\ed to receive and enrol him as a member of Presby- 
; while the inhabitants of Kinross, disgusted by the 
my which had forced upon them an unacceptable pre- 
je, unanimously deserted his ministrations, and sought 
snjoyment of Christian ordinances in the neighbouring 
hes. This was quite a case to attract the sympathy 
interest of the rulers in the Assembly. It did so. 
e ministers of the Presbytery who had shrunk from 
piising an intruded and obnoxious presentee, were 
)ly rebuked for their scruples, and commanded to meet 
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forthwith and jadiciallj enrol Mr. Stark into their fellow- 
ship, on pain of yet severer censures ; while they were pro- 
hibited by a special act, and with similar menaces, from 
administering the sacraments to any person from the parish 
of Kinross, without the consent of its minister. This was 
indeed to rule with a high hand ; and it is difficult to say 
whether the sentence was more arbitrary in its aspects to- 
wards the Presbytery or towards the people. To the one it 
presented the alternative of enduring the heaviest ecclesias- 
tical censures, or performing an act which, in the peculiar 
circumstances, must have savoured of farce and dissimula- 
tion. To the other it offered the choice of attending on 
the ministrations of a hireling whom they had every reason 
to despise, or of being treated as ' a heathen man and a 
publican.' 

Mr. Erskine could not misapprehend the spirit of these 
Acts. They told him what he himself might expect in case 
of continued resistance, and were doubtless meant to over- 
whelm him with confusion and dismay. But there was no 
quailing at his heart as he looked around him on a frown- 
ing Assembly, and forward into a darkening future. The 
greater number of those, indeed, who had embarked in the 
cause now withdrew, either persuading themselves that 
they had sufficiently discharged their duty by their syno- 
dical dissents, or alarmed by the dread of consequences 
which they had not courage to meet. But when his case 
was called he was ready at the bar, and three friends were 
beheld by his side, prepared from henceforth to make his 
cause their own; — William Wilson, minister of Perth, 
Alexander Moncrieff, minister of Abemethy, and James 
Fisher, minister of Einclaven. 

The first step of the Assembly after the cause was intro- 
duced, ot once declared the arbitrary and unconstitutional 
spirit that was to control its proceedings. Messrs. Wilson 
and Moncrieff having claimed it as their right to be heard 
in support of their dissent from the deed of their own 
Synod, were peremptorily denied this reasonable demand; 
while the lips of Mr. Fisher were as effectually sealed by 
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lie lefosal of the Committee to transmit his reasons of ap- 
peal Mr. Erskine alone was permitted to be heard in 
ni^rt of his appeal; and this was done in a document, 
irtiofa, for pointed hreyitj of statement, triumphant argu- 
nent, dear elucidation of great principles, respectful ad- 
ireas combined with independence of feeling, deserves to 
be ranked among the most valuable ecclesiastical docu- 
moits of the age. Inde€ld, it is one of the good effects of 
fodi struggles as we are now describing, that thej not onlj 
vindicate important privileges at the time, but by eliciting 
great principles and throwing them abroad upon the public 
mind, sow the seeds of future struggles and future triumphs. 
Ihe history of one age, thus becomes the teacher of the next. 

' A watchman,' he exclaims in one place, ' must exoner 
Idmsetf upon the peril of his souL 'TIS true he ought not 
inowing^y to sound a false alarm. But whether is it safer 
fcr the city to have a false alarm sounded upon an appre- 
iiended danger, or to have the mouth of the watchman 
itopt that he cannot sound an alarm, when the danger is 
real and the city fieJling into the hands of the enemy ? ' 

Again, — * The Synod, according to the method of their 
procedure against me, seemed to look upon this act as a 
fenn of ministerial communion which it can by no means 
be, in regard it had no being, when the appellant or 
any other minister admitted to the ministry before its en- 
ictment, was ordained; and if this act be a term of 
ministerial communion, why not other acts? and so we 
diaU have as many terms of communion as there are acts 
rf Assembly.' 

Again he says, — ' It cannot be supposed that any think- 
bg man ever engaged to be subject (as was said) to all 
lets of Assembly that might take place after his subscrip- 
tion, unless they were agreeable to, and founded upon, the 

word of God Our subjection to judicatories is only 

n the Lord, from which no argument can be drawn for a 
inful silence as to acts and constitutions, which seem 
us to be against Christ's interests and authority over his 
ihurch.' 
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These defences had no effect upon the mind of Mr. 
Erskine's judges, except to aggravate in their opinion his 
original offence. Bj a minority of votes, the AssemUj 
found the expressions vented by Mr. Erskine and contain- 
ed in the minutes of the Synod's proceedings, with the 
answers thereto made by him, to be offensive, and to tend 
to disturb the peace and good order of the church ; and 
' therefore approve of the proceedings of the Synod, and 
appoint him to be rebuked and admonished at their own 
bar in order to terminate the process.' 

The rebuke and admonition were administered accord- 
ingly, but could Mr. Erskine silently submit to the re- 
straints which they imposed 1 This would virtually have 
been to fall from the noble testimony against public evils 
which he had been maintaining, to pledge himself to a crouch- 
ing and cowardly silence in the case of future unconstitu- 
tional and unscriptural acts, and to fling from him the 
commission of contending for injured truth and vindicat- 
ing violated rights, which the Providence of God had so 
evidently put into his hands. The intrepid Reformer did 
not hesitate about his course, but producing a paper in 
which he protested against the censure that had been in- 
flicted on him, and declared his adherence to all the testi- 
monies he had formerly emitted against the Act of 1732, 
craved in his own name and in that of his three brethren 
who stood beside him at the bar and had adhibited their 
written assent to it, that it might be publicly read and 
recorded in the minutes of the Assembly. This request 
was, of course, refused, on which the brethren left the 
paper on the table of the Assembly, and withdrew. It 
was in these words, — 

' Although I have a very great and dutiful regard to the 
Judicatories of this church to whom I own my subjection 
in the Lord ; yet in respect the Assembly have found me 
censurable and have tendered a rebuke and admonition to 
me for things I conceive agreeable unto, and founded upon, 
the word of God and our approven standards ; I find my- 
self obliged to protest against the said censure, as import- 
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ng that I have in my doctrizie at the opening of the S jnod 
if Perth, October last, departed from the word of God and 
llhe foresaid standards : and that I shall be at liberty to 
preach the same truths of Gk>d, and to testify against the 
nme or like defections of this church, upon all proper 
occasions. And I do hereby adhere unto the testimonies I 
have formerly emitted against the Act of Assembly 1732, 
whether in the protest entered against it in open Assembly, 
or jet in my synodical sermon : craving tMs my protest 
and declaration to be insert in the records of Assembly, 
and that I may be allowed extracts thereof.* 

It is evident that when the brethren quietly withdrew? 
from the Assembly after laying this protest upon its table 
^ had not the most remote intention of formal separa- 
tkni from the Established Church, but that remaining in her 
eommunion, they meant to testify against public evils, in 
the use of that liberty for which they had protested. But 
on what trivial circumstances do the most important 
events often depend? ' Had the nose of Cleopatra been a 
Htde longer,' says Pascal in one of his pregnant sentences, 
'it would have changed the history of the world.' And 
bat for a seemingly insignificant occurrence, the Secession 
might never have occurred, and Mr Erskine and his friends 
have died in the bosom of the Established Church. The 
Assembly had already proceeded to other business, when 
the paper which Mr. Erskine had left, having fallen over 
the table, attracted the attention of a member of court, — 
'tfr. James Naismith, minister at Dalmeny, a fiery man in 
the corrupt measures of that time.' As he perused the 
document, his countenance was observed to kindle with 
mdignation, and no sooner had he finished its secret peru- 
lal, than he passionately called on the Assembly to stop 
and consider the insufferable insult which he reckoned had 
been cast upon them, in the contents of that paper. The 
protest was read by him with stentorian voice, the Assem- 
bly appeared all in a flame, and determined now to have 
recourse to summary measures, they instantly commanded 
their officer to seek out the four brethren, and cite them 
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to appear before the bar of the Assembly on the morrow. 
It was not till about an hour before midnight that thej 
received their summons ; — the Lord was ' leading the Uind 
by a way that they knew not.' 

On the morrow the four brethren, in obedience to the 
summons of the Assembly, appeared at their bar. With- 
out any question being addressed to them, they were at 
once instructed to retire with a Committee that was ap- 
pointed to deal with them on the subject of their protest. 
That Committee soon returned, and studiously withholding 
the reasons assigned by the brethren, simply reported, that 
' they continued fully resolved to adhere to their paper and 
protest.' And then the Assembly, as if eager to terminate 
the process, and resolved that nothing should be allowed 
to restrain them from the purpose of their heart, without 
allowing the parties who were so deeply interested in 
their decision to open their mouth at the bar, imme- 
diately ordained to the following effect : — ' That the four 
brethren appear before the Commission in August next, to 
express sorrow for their conduct and retract their protest ; 
that in the event of their refusing to submit, the Commis- 
sion is empowered and appointed to suspend them from 
the exercise of their ministry ; and that if they shall then 
act contrary to the sentence of suspension, the Commission 
at their meeting in November or any subsequent meetings 
is instructed to proceed to a higher censure.' 

The very forms of justice were disregarded, in the pre- 
sent instance, by those haughty ecclesiastics. For respect' 
even to the shadow and letter of justice, should evidently 
dispose those who sit in judgment, to allow the utmost 
latitude of defence to those who are cited before them, and 
whose interests are deeply involved in the decision. This 
is one of those forms which no circumstance should be 
allowed to violate, and which having their foundation in 
natural justice, have often proved the invaluable safe- 
guards of human rights. What shall we think then of 
such a decision summarily passed against these four 
brethren, while all inquiry is foreclosed and defence inter- 
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dieted. Hasty dedsionfl are a snie indication that faction 
«r fear is sitting as judge. How true is the remark of 
IGIton that, firom the foundation of the world, error has 
never dared an open encounter with truth, or tyranny with 
an honest cause. Had the great poet - republican been 
present in the Scottish Assembly, and seen these four 
champions first gagged and then condemned, would not his 
own words have sprung to his lips, * Presbyter is priest 
writ large.' 

On the sentence being intimated to the brethren they 
offered to read a short paper as their joint speech, to the 
Mowing effect : — ^ In regard the venerable Assembly have 
come to a positive sentence without hearing our defences, 
and have appointed the Commission to execute their sen- 
tence in August, in case we do not retract what we have 
done ; we cannot but complain of this uncommon proce- 
dure, and declare that we are not at liberty to take this 
iflbir to an avisandum,* — t. e, to take the matter into fur- 
ther consideration. Then came the crowning act of these 
onscrupulous rulers, the mere imagination of which makes 
the blood stiU mantle on our cheeks. No sooner had they 
b^;un to read this paper, than the officer of the Assembly 
was ordered to exclude them from the house ! Doubtless 
the intrepid witnesses *went out from the midst of the 
council, rejoicing that they were counted worthy to suffer 
ihame for His name.' — ^They had now reached the last turn 
in that long and winding avenue, at the end of which was 
liberty. Let us follow them to its termination. 

A natural desire arises in our minds, to know something 
of the state of mind of these servants of God when they 
retired from the public struggles and contentions of Assem- 
Uies, to the more secret reflection of their own homes. 
How much better is the character of Paul understood, for 
example, when his epistles are placed side by side with the 
contemporary passages in the Acts of the Apostles. Some- 
thing similar to this has been enjoyed in tracing previous 
parts of the contendings of these four brethren ; and it is 
gratifyiiig now to be able to present a passage which discloses 
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to U8 the Becret feeUngs of Mr. Erskine at this juncture, 
and marks the cakn composure with which he looked forward ■ 
on the future. In closing the prefEtce of his celebrated Synod- i 
sermon, which issued from the press during the storm, ho 1 
thus seeks to satisfy the anxious interest with which he knew . 
his case was regarded by thousands. ' If any of the author's 
friends and well-vdshers be afraid of further trouble to him , 
upon account of this sermon ; let them know that, throa|^ 
grace, he chooses rather to suffer with the oppressed mem- . 
bers of Christ, than to enjoy all the ease and pleasure of 
those who oppress them in their spiritual liberties ; which, 
being the purchase of the Redeemer's blood, will be reck- 
oned for before the scene be ended.' Here was the 
hidden secret of his dauntless bearing in Assemblies and 
Commissions. 'He endured, as seeing Him who is in- 
visible.' 

Mr. Erskine was not mistaken in supposing that his case 
was regarded by multitudes with deep and trembling inr* 
terest ; and this not more for his own sake, than for the 
sake of the integrity and peace of the Church, which they 
plainly saw the rash and tyrannical conduct of its rulers 
had now brought into imminent hazard. The consequence 
was, that when the month of August came, and the Com- 
mission assembled, numerous representations were laid 
upon its table, expressive of the most serious apprehen- 
sions, and earnestly pressing the importance of caution 
and delay. That from the Presbytery of Stirling, con- 
tained the following interesting testimony, * Mr. Erskine's ' 
character is so established amongst the body of professors 
of this part of the Church, that we believe even the 
authority of an Assembly condemning him, cannot lessen 
it.' But only a small part of this representation was per- 
mitted to be read, while those from the presbyteries of 
Dunblane and Ellon, and from various town-councils and 
kirk-sessions, were treated with that supercilious contempt ■[ 
which gives to the proceedings of the ecclesiastical rulers ^ 
at this period, whenever popular rights are concerned, the ; 
doubtful merit of system and consistency. ' 
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le treatment of the four brethren themnelTee, was in 
same spiiit. Feeling the extreme dehcacj and impor> 
e of their position; nnaUe, moreoTer, to shut their 
to the unMendlj temper of the majority of their 
es, thej had wiselj prepared written defences of their 
luct, suited to the different characters which thej sos- 
3d in the process, as appeUants from, or protesters 
Qst, the decision of the Synod, which thej proposed to 
ipon the table as their representation. Tli^j were in- 
Led, however, that the Commission had resolved to read 
i of their papers, and that thej were now required to 
rer separatelj and viva voce to the question, ' whether 
were now willing to retract their protestation, and 
edare their sorrow for their past conduct.' Mr. £r- 
e, to whom the question was first addressed, firmlj 
ed that as it was the undoubted privilege of a person, 
a sisted before anj court, to make his defence either in 
i or writing as he might think proper, he was not dis- 
d to wave this right on the present occasion; and, 
efore, insisted that the paper he had laid on the table. 
Id be read and sustained as his answer to the question 
le court. More than two hours were spent in seeking 
raw from Mr. Erskine a viva voce replj, and when at 
th he was removed, the privilege was jielded to him 
reluctant vote. 

^ this time, there mingled among the spectators in the 
mission, one who witnessed its present proceedings with 
whelming interest. He was then an unknown jouth 
neteen, pursuing his studies at the Universitj of Edin- 
;h, but had already become the subject of a divine 
ge, through the reading of the introductory part of 
ler's commentary on the Galatians. Having been pre- 
at several previous Assemblies and Commissions, the 
auous but keen-eyed student had noticed with aston- 
ent and disgust the doctrinal defections and tyrannical 
eedings of the ecclesiastical rulers, and his sympathies 
gradually been gathered around the few faithful men 
had been struggling for years to stem the current. 
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The name of this youth was Adam Gib^ who two jeaxf 
afterwards cast in his lot with Mr. Erskine and his Mendfi 
and, for half a centorj, was known as one of the most vigor^ 
ous and unflinching defenders of their principles and cansa* 
At the end of his own copy of his well-known work, Bt31 
in the possession of his descendants, — ' The. Display of thtf 
Secession Testimony,' Mr. Gib has left, writt^ with hU 
own hand a description given with all the yiyidness of $m 
eye-witness, of Mr. Erskine's appearance on this oco»r^ 
sion. 

* I saw Mr. Ebenezer Erskine,' says he, ' then standing 
at the bar in a . most easy and undaunted, yea majestia 
appearance, amidst warm and brow -beating reasoniii|i 
against the refusal which he then made, particularly I9 
the Earl of Isla. Before the Commission found them< 
selves obliged to reverse their forenoon resolution againil 
receiving any written answers to their question, a proposal 
was agreed in for allowing him to read such parts of hifl 
representation as contained a direct answer to their ques- 
tion. The paper being then handed over to him, he entered 
upon the reading of it, beginning with the address and title. 
The Moderator immediately stopped him, telling that he 
was to read only such parts as contained a direct answer 
to the question. Mr. Erskine replied that these woul^ 
come in due order. This produced new reasonings, whiclJ 
issued in his being allowed to read the whole paper. And 
he did so in a very deliberate manner, with a very audible 
voice ; Mr. Archibald Rennie, who was next year intruded 
into the parish of Muckart, holding the candle to him, iot 
it was then late.' 

The ' warm and brow-beating reasonings' here described, 
were such as these brethren had often been called to 
bear, in their successive appearances before the Church- 
courts ; and we understand human nature but slightly, if 
we do not perceive that such a course of treatment, ex- 
tended through a lengthened period, is really more difficult 
to bear than one short and splendid scene of suffering. 
How much of the true spirit of the Christian martyr may 
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sre be, without the impofliiig solemiiitieB of the scaffdd 
the stake! 

Ihe repiesentatioii by Mr. Enkine, which was the onfy 
e permitted to be retidj was one of those masterly pro- 
ctions of which not a few were produced during this 
itest It has been remarked of a great statesman of the 
t age, that in speaking on any subject, his train of oh* 
Tation was commonly such as not only to bear co^du- 
ely on his present object, but to embody great principles 
wider application and imperishable value; resembling 
) river which while it is bearing the richly freighted 
isel to its destined port, is at the same time silently 
)ositing particles of gold upon its banks. We confess 
have been struck with this in more than one of the 
ilesiastical documents of this period; and that which 
'. Erskine now laid on the table of the Oommission, 
old, in various parts of it, warrant the remark. 
[t exhibits, in a series of uncommonly perspicuous and 
Q connected paragraphs, the principles taught in the 
)le respecting the kingly office of Christ, — ^the indepen- 
it and spiritual nature of his kingdom, — ^the adaptation 
its laws and ordinances to the wel&re of his subjects,-- 
i merely administrative nature of all church power, — 
J fallibiUty of church judicatories, — ^the right of private 
Igment, and the duty binding on the members of the 
irch, and especially on its office-bearers, to protest 
dnst, and seek to have removed, those perversions of 
irch authority whose tendency is to corrupt the truths 
this spiritual kingdom, or to degrade and enslave its 
)ple. On these principles he especially vindicates the 
irse which he and his brethren had taken against the 
t of Assembly, 1732, and shows how they are unable, 
;h the approval of their consciences, to withdraw the 
►test, or to silence the testimony which they have raised 
kinst it. 

U might be anticipated from the experience of the 
t, his noble and conclusive vindication had no e^ect 
m the minds of the majority of Mr. Erskine's judges. 

E 
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The Commission ' suspended the four brethren from the 
exercise of the ministerial function and all the parts there- 
of ;' though it is pleasing to add that several ministers and 
elders, members of Commission, dissented from the deed. 

No sooner was the sentence formally intimated, than the 
four brethren protested in their own name and in that of 
aU who should adhere to them, — ^That this sentence was in' 
itself null and void; that it would be lawful and warrant- 
able for them to exercise their ministry as hitherto they 
had done, and as if no such censure had been inflicted; 
and that if in consequence of this sentence, any minister 
or probationer should exercise any part of their pastoral 
work, the same would be held and reputed as a violent in- 
trusion upon their pastoral labours. Papers were at the 
same time given in by some of the elders of their respec- 
tive congregations, in which they protested against the 
sentence, and declared their continued and devoted adher- 
ence to their ministers. Thus did the rent widen, by 
every new stroke of ecclesiastical vengeance. 

It was not a time for Mr. Erskine and his friends to 
compromise their position, by refraining to do in &ct what 
they had in their protest declared their continued right 
and warrant to do. Accordingly, we find them at once 
fearlessly betaking themselves to the discharge of all their 
pastoral functions. Mr. Erskine on his way home from 
the Commission, assisted his friend Mr. Kid of Queens- 
ferry, one of the Marrowmen, in the dispensation of the 
Lord's Supper, and on the Sabbath morning gave out the 
following lines of the fifty-first psalm, on which he is said 
to have thrown out some touching observations ; 

* My closed lips, Lord, hy thee 

Let them be opened; 
Then shall thy praises by my mouth 

Abroad be published.** 

We can almost suppose that one of the sustaining thoughts 
that would arise to the mind of the venerable witness, was 

« Frazer*s Life of £. Erskine, p. 383. 
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that he was not a sufferer for his sins hat for the truth, 
and doubtless this was one of those periods, to which he 
afterwards looked hack with such grateful and adoring re- 
ooEections from his death-bed, when he said, 'I have 
always found mj times of severe afliiction mj best times. 
Manj blasts I have endured through life ; but I had this 
comfort under them— a good Qod, a good conscience, a 
good cause.' * 

During the three months that intervened between the 
period of their suspension and the next meeting of the 
Commission in November, before which they were summon- 
ed again to appear, the interest in the cause of the four 
brethren, had extended itself &r and wide throughout the 
land. Every one saw that a crisis was at hand, and yet no 
one could tcdl how it would terminate, and in what way it 
would affect the interests of the brethren, or the integrity 
and future prosperity of the church. Men therefore felt 
anxious to delay a crisis, whose consequences when it came 
mij^t be so disastrous, and they even hoped that by its 
being delayed, it might in some way or other at length be 
averted. The consequence was that when November came 
vaA, the Commission assembled, addresses and resolutions 
were presented in their behalf from seven different Synods, 
imploring that they might be treated with clemency and 
forbearance, and that the court would abstain from pro- 
ceeding to inflict a higher censure. Several presbyteries 
also petitioned in the same spirit, and one had even courage 
enough to express it as their opinion that the sentence of 
lospension already inflicted, had been a 'stretching of 
church authority.' Which then shall give way ? Might or 
right? Shall ecclesiastical tyranny relax its grasp? or 
ihall enlightened conscience fling from it its testimony ? 

Obedient to the instructions of the Assembly, the four 
brethren appeared before the Commission in November, 
bat with no tone or attitude of unworthy compromise. 
On the contrary, they at once intimated their unswerving 

* Frazer*s Life of E. £rekine, p. 459. 
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adherence to all their former representations and protests^ 
and acknowledged that since their suspension in August, 
they had exercised all the parts of their ministerial office, 
as if they had been under no such censure. The numerous 
petitions that had been laid on the table of the Commission 
urging a lenient course, as well as expressing dread of the 
consequences of unrelaxed severity, induced many members 
to insist that the process against the brethren should not, 
in the meantime, be prosecuted further. The question was ^ 
accordingly put to the Commission, and it was carried only 
by the casting vote of the Moderator and amid numerous 
dissents and protests, that they should proceed immediately 
to a higher censure. 

At this anxious juncture, another committee was ap- 
pointed to meet with the suspended ministers, with in- 
structions to endeavour, if possible, to correct their mis- 
takes and persuade them to a dutiful submission. With 
some, this arrangement doubtless originated in an honest 
desire to put a check upon undue severity and to avert 
the calamities which they saw impending over the church; 
with others, it was doubtless intended as a show of leniency 
to the public, and if possible to bring the brethren into a 
false position ; with others, it was the suggestion of a fear 
that shrinks from the fruits of its own acts, when it be- 
holds them near, — ^^ willing to wound and yet afraid to 
strike.* And men of principle are far more in danger of 
being entangled by these subtle nets, than of falling before 
a more direct assault, as the annals of church history 
sadly demonstrate in a thousand instances. But happily, 
Mr. Erskine and his friends were not to add another pain- 
ful example. Ko proposal was made to them which did 
not involve a dangerous concession and even a sinful com- - 
promise ; and alive to the feet that not only their own per- 
sonal interest and character were now involved in llieir ' 
position, but the general interests of truth and liberty, they > 
determined to avoid the slightest departure from the prin- ^ 
ciples on which their opposition to the church-courts was j^ 
founded, or to endanger the great cause which Providence ^ 
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lad introsted to them, for what was likely to prove a dis- 
honest and hollow peace. They accordingly declared them- 
adves incapable of adopting the proposals of the com- 
mittee. 

The crisis had now come, and the rent in the Scottish 
<%urch, was seen widening even to its foundations. On 
the committee's reporting that the four brethren continued 
of the same mind as formerly, the Commission immediately 
proceeded to the ^al determination of the case. The 
question was stated thus, ' Loose the relation of the said 
four ministers to their respective charges, declare them no 
kmger ministers of this church, and prohibit all ministers 
cf this church from employing them in any ministerial 
function; or, depose them simjplickery — when it carried 
2mk by a great minority, those members who had formerly 
voted against proceeding to a higher censure, not being 
aUe to vote consistently on either side. 

Looked at from the distance of more than a century, and 
nea in many of its results, this decision must be regarded 
18 one of no common moment, and therefore it is natural 
that we should interweave with our narrative the very 
terms in which it was announced and recorded. On the 
lOUi of Ifl'ovember, 1733, the Commission of the General As- 
lembly of the Church of Scotland, passed sentence against 
the four protesting ministers in the following words: — 
*The Commission of the General Assembly did, and hereby 
do, loose the relation of Mr. Ebenezer Erskine minister at 
Stirling, Mr. William Wilson minister at Perth, Mr. Alex- 
ander Moncrieff minister at Abemethy, and Mr. James 
Fisher minister at Kinclaven, to their said respective 
duurgee; and do declare them no longer ministers of this 
diurcfa ; and do prohibit all ministers of this church to 
employ them, or any of them, in any ministerial function. 
And the Commission do declare the churches of the said 
Mr. Erskine, Mr. Wilson, Mr. Moncrieff, and Mr. Fisher, 
vacant, from and after the date of this sentence. And ap- 
points that letters from the Moderator and extracts of this 
sentence be sent to the several presbyteries within vrho^^ 
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bounds the said ministers have had their charges, appoii 
ing them, as they are hereby appointed, to cause intima 
this sentence in the foresaid several churches, any time h 
twixt and the first of January next. And also th 
notice be sent by letters from the moderator of this Coi 
mission, to the magistrates of Perth and Stirling, to tl 
Sheriff-principal of Perth, and BaUlie of the regality < 
Abemethy.' 

Thus were these faithful servants of God cast out of tl 
church. While it had only been after long delay and wit 
much reluctance, that these rulers had been brought to sui 
pend from his ministerial functions one who had boldly blaj 
phemed the name of Jesus and taught others to do it, an 
while they had allowed him to remain in undisturbed poi 
session of all his ecclesiastical emoluments, — these hoi 
men and faithful witnesses, who had vented no heresy, wh 
stood unchallenged with any immoral act, who had don 
violence to no constitutional law, whose only fault ha 
been their faithful testifying against repeated and growin 
defections in doctrine and government, their endeavourin 
to bring back the church to that purer model, to gai 
which her first martjx had burned and her last martj 
bled, and especially their continuing to protest and refu« 
ing to be silent against a measure which even the mog 
unscrupulous partisan of modem times will admit to hav 
been unconstitutionally passed and irregularly imposec 
were driven from a church whose doctrines they loved, an 
whose order they venerated, denuded of their ofiSce, ex 
posed to penury, and branded with reproach. Had th 
majority of those rulers been as zealous for the honour c 
Christ, as for their own authority, how different, in bot 
cases, would have been their sentence. 

The reading of the sentence, carried a pang of sorrow t 
the heart of some of the most faithful of those ministei 
who had sat in the Commission. They felt that, with man 
of the rulers around them who had joined in passing tt 
unrighteous decree, their only bond of connexion was e< 
clesiastical and external ; while with those whom they no 
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aw dri'veii forth, it was Bpiritaal, endearing, and perpe- 
toaL No sooner, therefore, was the sentence read, than 
seven ministers lodged their protest against it, deolaring 
their right to complain of it to any subsequent Assembly, 
to testify against the various acts of Assembly that had 
occasioned it, and to hold communion with their 'dear 
brethren,* as if no such Act had ever been passed against 
them. Of these seven ministers, three afterwards cast in 
their lot with the four brethren ; two others, Mr. €labriel 
Wilson of Maxton, and Mr. Henry Davidson of Galashiels, 
* wearied with the contentious chicanery' of successive 
Assemblies and Commissions, soon after withdrew from the 
communion of the Scottish church, and formed a church 
at Maxton on the congregational model ; and one Mr. Ourrie 
of Kinglassie, became the bitter asperser of the four brethren, 
for which he is said to have been rewarded with substan- 
tisl gifts.* 

Immediately after this, the four brethren were called, and 
the sentence of their expulsion from the church announced 
to them. Their minds were fully prepared for the course 
which it now became them to take. They first read, and 
then handed to the derk the following protest, which, as it 
not only stands connected with so momentous a crisis in 
the personal history of the four brethren, but forms the 
basis of the Secession, must be regarded as a document of 
public and permanent interest. Its tenor is as follows : — 
J' 

* Edinburgh, November 16th, 1733. 

We hereby adhere to the protestation formerly entered 
before this Court, both at their last meeting in August, and 
when we appeared first before this meeting. And further, 
we do protest in our own name, and in the name of all and 
every one in our respective congregations adhering to us, 
that, notwithstanding of this sentence passed against us, 

• The General Assembly of 1741, sanctioned a grant to Mr. Cur- 
n'e of sixty pounds sterling, as a reward for his pamphlets written 
against the Seceding ministers. Struthers* History of Scotland, 
IL, p. 57. 
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our pastoral relation shall be held and reputed firm and vatid. 
And likewise we protest, that notydthstanding of our being 
cast out from ministerial communion with the EstabMshed 
Church of Scotland, we still hold communion with all and 
every one who desire with us to adhere to the principlea 
of the true Presbyterian covenanted Church of Scotland, 
in her doctrine, worship, government, and discipline, and 
particularly with all who are groaning under the evils, and 
who are affected with the grievances we are complaining 
of, and who are, in their several spheres, wrestling against 
the same. But in regard the prevailing party in this 
Established Church who have now cast us out from minis- 
terial fellowship with them, are carrying on a course of 
defection from our reformed and covenanted principles, 
and particularly are suppressing ministerial fr^om and 
faithfulness in testifying against the present backslidings 
of the church, and inflicting censure upon ministers for 
witnessing, by protestations and otherwise, against the 
same : Therefore we do, for these and many other weighty 
reasons, to 'be laid open in due time, protest that we are 
obliged TO makb a seoesbion fbom them, and that we can 
have no ministerial communion with them, till they see 
their sins and mistakes, and amend them. And in like 
manner we do protest, that it shall be lawful and warrant- 
able for us to ezerdse the keys of doctrine, discipline, and 
government, according to the word of God and Confession 
of Faith, and the principles and constitutions of the Cove- 
nanted Church of Scotland, as if no such censure had been 
passed upon us ; upon all which we take instruments. And 
we hereby appeal unto the first free, Mthful, and reform- 
ing Qeneral Assembly of the Church of Scotland. 

(Signed) * Ebenezeb Ebskiite. 

* William Wilson. 

* Alexandeb Mongbiefv. 

* James Fisheb.' 

A glance at this important document, may serve to cor- 
rect more than one popular mistake that has been allowed 
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n extensive oredenoe, and in bo far to diminish, in 
opinion, the yalue of the steps which these servants 
now felt themselves constrained to take. Thou- 
iippose that patronage was the sole grievance in 
he Secession originated, whereas it is distinctly re- 
n this authoritative document to a lengthened 
>f defection, both in doctrine and government, such 
ive endeavoured in the preceding pages to trace, — 
ion rendered insufferable, at length, by the closing 
rerj constitutional channel by which faithful testi- 
ight be maintained against it, and its corrupting 
stemmed and dried up. The four brethren seceded, 
themselves express it, 'for many weighty reasons.* 
dll any one who conscientiously acquaints himself 

2 real facts of the case, ever be guilty of the bold 

3 of aiBSociatipg Ebenezer Erskine knd his friends 
>8e dreaming schismatics who aspire after a state 
liastical perfection perhaps not attainable on earth, 
those troublesome sectaries who mistake the spirit 
on for the spirit of purity, whose pertinacious zeal 
Edly proportioned to the insignificance of the object 
ch they contend, and who would withdraw the 
3 from their high vocation, to wonder at them, 
ley sit at their chosen and congenial exercise of 
ig atoms and dividing straws.' Ebenezer Erskine 
associates were not sectaries but reformers. They 
d from a degenerate church to carry on a work of 
tion without her, when every constitutional means 
oting that work within her pale, had been wrested 
eir hands. They disobeyed their ecclesiastical 
'hen obedience to them would have been dishonour 
t. The alternatives set before them were unfaith- 
ce or expulsion, and they nobly and instantly pre- 
he latter. If they are condemned, it is only on 
38 that would condemn the Reformers and the Pu- 
-principles that would raze the very foundations of 
ntism, and overwhelm the bulwarks of religious 
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Looking back upon the moment when these fou 
walked forth from the presence of that court wh 
rashly and wickedly condemned and expelled the 
almost imagine their feelings to have resemble* 
Calvin when banished from his native land. ' I : 
forth,' said he, * out of my native land. Every i 
borders costs me tears. But since the truth may 
in France, neither can I. Her destiny is mine.' * 
they did not gladly own that there were * dear 
whom they had left behind them, who loved the ti 
is owned in the words of their protest, which 
attests their fidelity than their charity. But th 
ing character of the rulers in the church was dil 
had been proved by their measures, and therefo 
that they had ' come out from among them and I 
rate.' 

There is considerable danger of our not formii 
ciently high estimate of the self-denial and the fa 
fested in the movement which we are now descril 
judge of it aright, we must look at it, not from th 
present scenes and modem sentiments, but from 
scenes and sentiments of the age in which it to 
Then that which in our day would stand little ; 
act of commonplace virtue, will be seen to rise a 
the dignity of high moral heroism. The Seceders 
turing upon what, in Scotland at least, was an ui 
periment, whose consequences to themselves they 
possibly forecast. There was a mysterious granc 
around the national church in the eyes of the m 
in those times, which all its defection and corru] 
not sufficed to dispel, while every thing like separ 
confounded in the minds of indiscriminating t 
with schism. They beheld the men of power ; 
joining with those who sat in the high places of 
tical authority in frowning upon their conduct, i 

• Life of John Calvin, by P. Henry of Berlin. Bibli 
cru, II., p. 600. 
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hej be sure that these would not speedily invoke upon 
liem the vengeance of the dvil power. Their movement, 
noieover, whatever might be its moral grandeur, wanted 
hat external magnitude which tends to awaken sympathy 
nd to impress with awe ; nor had that enlightened public 
l^on yet been called into being and elevated to power, 
rhich, in our own day, is the grand court of appeal from 
lie decisions of tyranny and injustice, and which sooner 
r later reverses them aJL Yet amid the frowns of power, 
od with the consciousness of weakness, surrounded with 
d the difficulties of an untried experiment, uncheered 
f the loud and universal voice of popular acclaim, and 
ith no earthly prospect seemingly before them but that 
* reproach and want, did these four brethren, believing 
lat they heard the voice of God, and that He had given 
lem a commission to discharge and a testimony to bear, 
i;o forth like Abraham, not knowing whither they went.* 
nbo would be ashamed of such a noble ancestry ! 
We are aware that it has become the fashion, in some 
larters, to mock at the idea of a historic church, but the 
isdom or the folly of thus mocking, altogether depends on 
e meaning we attach to the phrase. If it be meant by 
that the authority of the founders of a denomination is 
be final, that their very errors are to be stereotyped and 
emselves canonized, and that their children and descend- 
its are to be restrained from taking any step in advance 
' their discoveries and attainments, then are we prepared 
I become mockers too. But what Protestant has ever used 
te word with such an unprotestant meaning ? The phrase 
18 another sense, at once protestant and holy. Are there 
lyt such things as transmitted duties as well as transmit- 
)d privileges? May not the providence of God, in the 
rents of a particular country, visibly raise up a particular 
enomination, whose special work it shall be to assert and 
indicate great truths and invaluable rights, until they 
lall have triumphed in a universal acceptance ? And may 
lere not be hallowed associations connected with the rise 
' that church, and with its first assertion of those princi- 
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pies, which it shall be at once the advantage and the dul 
succeeding ages to cherish and hold sacred ? The man 
should deny this, would show that he knew little eithe 
human nature or of the laws of God's providential adi 
istration, and in seeking to show himself liberal would 
prove himself absurd. Historical recollections, sucl 
those, for example, which stand connected with the or 
of the Secession, are like the venerable elms and sta 
cedars which surround some ancient mansion, whose r 
are interwoven with its foundations, whose branches 
to its beauty and defence, and beneath whose ample sha 
it is pleasant for the children who inhabit the mandon, o 
to converse and meditate. We have no sympathy with 
Gothic violence that would level these associations with 
dust, or with that shallow wisdom which, in looking 
ward on the future, would contemn the past. 
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Three other Fathers— Comparison of Portraits— Anecdote— Oaimey 
Mdge— The Assodate Presbytefj— Wisdom with ooonigo— The Extra- 
adieial Testimonj— Grounds of Secession as laid by its foaaders— 
Uann in the Assembly— Exdtonent among the people— Semblance of 
«fcrm— Censures remored— The Four Brethren deliberate— Refhsal to 
«Cam— Reasons— Assembly of 1786, the mask on— Assembly of 1736, 
he mask becoming tranqfMurent—Oijypanisation— Progress— The Judicial 
Testimony— Accessions— Ralph Erskine— The Porteons mob— Act of 
Pariiament— General submission— New accessions— Assembly of 1787, 
he mask falls off— Assembly of 1788, the Lib^— Assembly of 1789, The 
declinature— The Eight Brethren and the Assembly— The Deposition 
-Scenes in the parishes of the deposed ministers— The last cord dis- 
erered. 

iNQ thus described the act of Secession, it may reason- 
be expected that, in entering on our present chapter, 
\ is intended to narrate the in&nt struggles of the 
body, we should devote a few paragraphs to brief 
8 of the three brethren who were associated with 
rskine in the important movement, and afterwards 
)uted so much by their wisdom, eloquence, energy 
lyev, to its consolidation. The materials that have 
led to supply the substance of such notices are not 
at. The Fathers of the Secession simply following 
-ates of principle, could not forecast the remoter 
mces of their measures, and probably never dreamed 
lagnitude and influence to which the new eccle- 
community they were forming would eventually 
d there is no reason to suppose that their con- 
es and followers looked into the future with 
ruine anticipation or prophetic certainty. This 
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was not the state of mind to ensure the preservat 
abundant memorials. Besides, men when they are d 
in earnest forget themselves, and doubtless these si 
and simple-minded Reformers, struggling through a 
series of years to preserve the lustre of dishonoured i 
or to restore betrayed rights, were the last to thi 
picturesque attitude or dramatic effect. Even the 
niscenoes that have descended, it is neither our inte 
nor our province to exhaust. This interesting wor] 
been committed to other hands, and all that we iaU 
to select a few such fieusts as shall make our readers 
liar with the mental features of the men whose i 
ments we are tracing, and by showing that the course 
sued by them in seceding was in harmony with the ' 
current of their previous life, expose the recklessm 
those writers who for want of an explanation more sui 
to their prejudices have, in utter ignorance or perve 
referred the Secession to disappointment on the part 
founders, or vindictiveness, or spleen. 

William Wilson,^ whose name immediately fo 
that of Ebenezer Erskine in the Deed of Secession 
the son of parents who had both been sufferers for 
science sake, in those years of imprisonment, confisci 
and bloodshed, which had preceded the Revolution. 
&ther, Mr. Gilbert Wilson, a pious man and a Presbyt< 
on account of his refusal to conform, had, under the 
of the second Charles, been deprived of his paternal i 
and even his moveable goods ; and subsequently, as th< 
secution grew hotter, and its agents more numerou 
unscrupulous,. had been compelled to seek conceal 
during a whole winter in the bleak moorlands of Me: 
and afterwards to flee to the hospitable shores of Ho] 
His mother, the daughter of a landed proprietor in F< 
shire, had for the same reason been disowned and < 
herited by her proud and intolerant parent. Grat 
for the blessings of the Revolution which at length da 

* Born at Glasgow, Nov. 9, 169^ 
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Mpaa Scotland led them to dedicate their son, from his 
birth, to the Chrifltian ministry. 

This dedication was, at a yerj early period, owned of 
God. From the pages of a Diary, which, after the lapse of 
netriy a hundred years, the laborious application of a 
descendant unexpectedly succeeded in deciphering, he is 
found to haye entered into secret and solemn covenant 
with God at the eariy age of fourteen, and subsequent 
p^es of the same interesting document, afford the most 
pleasing evidence of that simple reliance on the divine 
atonement, that cheerful self-dedication, that sensitive 
dirinking from the very thought of sin, that frequent and 
lolitary musing on heavenly themes, and close walking 
with God, which are the best indications of a flourishing 
piety, and the surest harbingers of an eminent ministry. 

Mr. Wilson^s preparatory studies were pursued with 
looh systematic application and avidity that he scarcely 
tOowed himself time for bodily rest, in consequence of 
which he had obtained, at a comparatively early period, a 
very extensive and accurate acquaintance with the writers 
on systematic theology, especially those of the Dutch 
^1 idiool, excelled the greater number of the ministers of his 
-^1 ige in his mastery of the languages in which the scriptures 
^1 vere written, and became such a proficient in Latin, that 
'^1 tfarooghout Hfe he could speak it with fluency and ease. 
'^' While ardently pursuing these preparatory studies, the 
{rinciple of the young student was severely put to the 
iroof by the offer of a relative to make him heir to the 
large maternal possessions in Forfarshire, of which his 
Bother had been disinherited on account of her faith, on 
condition of his abandoning the thought of becoming a 
iMyterian clergyman, and assuming the profession of 
^ifloopacy, — an offer which he resisted with such instant 
Reason as effectually secured against its ever being re- 
leited. This was fit training for a Secession Father. 

Bj the time that he had concluded his theological curri- 
colom, the party in the Church of Scotland that opposed 
tbe rights of the people, and were unfriendly to evangelical 
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truth and vital piety, had in many pieabyterieB 
the majority; in consequence of which young men of 
earnest religion began to find difficulty in procuring 
license to preach. This was the case with Mr, liaison in 
his native Presbytery of Glasgow. It belongs to the pro- 
vince of the biographer however rather than to ours, to 
describe the various forms in which this malign influence 
pursued him, first casting obstacles in the way of his td* 
mission to examinations and trials, and afterwards quick- 
ened and directed by the heretical Professor Simson, seek- 
ing to prevent his settlement over the parish of Dairy in 
Ayrshire, to which the eager and unanimous Yoioe of the 
people invited him. His principle was only strengthened 
by this ordeal of opposition, and he waited patiently until 
providence should present to him an open door. Sudi 
an open door was already provided, for soon after he re- 
ceived a unanimous invitation from the Town Ooundl 
and Session of Perth, accompanied by the , concurring 
suffrages of the people, to become the third minister of 
that city. He was accordingly ordained over this impw- 
tant charge Nov. 1, 1716, where he continued to exerdae 
a ministry of great influence, acceptability, and success, up 
to the time of the Secession. The renowned Ghristisa 
soldier and patriot, Colonel Gardiner, was a frequent and 
cherished member of Mr. Wilson's &mily-circle, as wb 
know him to have also been in the hallowed circle of Dr. 
Doddridge at Northampton.* 

As he had just entered on his ministry at the com- 
mencement of the Marrow controversy, Mr. Wilson frft 
himself restrained by his youth and inexperience froia 
taking a prominent place in that momentous strug" 
gle. But he watched it from the first with intense 
interest, and was present from the beginning air th€ 
prayers and deliberations of the friends of the Marrow^' 



• Remarkable passages in the Life of Colonel Gardiner bv Dod^ 
dridge. Also Sermon by Doddridge on Rey. ii. 10* preacned oC 
occasion of the death of Colonel Gardiner. 
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In the later ocmtests in behalf of Christian truth and 
popular right, we have seen him gradually coming into 
pominenoe ; and at length, when decided measures became 
neoessary, and when many, through the influence of an 
unworthy fear or a temporizing policy, withdrew from the 
rtroggle, he was found in that little band of £Edthful men 
who were ready to follow conscience into whatever sacri- 
fices and perils it might lead them, and into whose hands 
God was about to commit the guardianship of interests of 
no common value. In every great movement, men soon 
find their appropriate sphere of action, and Mr. Wilson's 
peculiar gifts and habits immediately decided his vocation 
in the new ecclesiastical community. He was the calm 
tiunker, the wise counsellor, the man of business in the 
infimt church. The greater number of its early public 
documents were the production of his pen; and in his 
'Defence of the Beformation-principles of the Church of 
Scotland,' the most complete and triumphant vindication of 
the Secession that has ever been written, he proved himself 
in his command of temper, in his luminous argument, in 
Lis perfect mastery of the merits and details of his subject, 
ind in the ease with which he detected and exposed the 
loidiistries of assailants, one of the ablest controversialists 
of his age.^ Some of the fstcts that are to be embodied in 
the present chapter, will more fully illustrate his character. 
AxEXAiTDES MoNOBiErr,t whose name stands third 
in the list of the four brethren, was well worthy to oc- 
eapy that position of honour which belongs to those who 
'■offer shame for the name of Christ.' His forefathers for 
Kveral generations, had been the proprietors of Culfargie 
in extensive estate on the banks of the Earn in Perth- 
iiie, and one of his ancestors, like the father of William 
Villon, had suffered confiscation and exile for conscience 
id[e, in the days of Charles II. The roots of the Secession 
thus go back at once to the struggles of the Scottish cove- 
lant and of English puritanism. 

* Ferrier's Memoirs of W. Wilson, passim, 
t Born July 1605. 
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Mr. Moncrieff *8 parents were persons of eminent piet 
so that from his youth he enjoyed the inestimable privilej 
of religious education and example. This advantage wi 
not lost upon the young man, for at a very early period I 
became the subject of deep religious impressions, and t 
the age of seventeen these impressions lippear to have nu 
tured into a divine change. This change was followed I 
an unreserved dedication of himself to the ministry of tl 
gospel, his sense of the grandeur and responsibility < 
which gave the best promise of success in the discharge < 
its duties. ' I hope/ says he in his diary, ' God is puttin 
on my clothes and fitting me out for going in the qualit 
of his ambassador, which is far sweeter to me than if li 
were to encircle my head with an earthly crown.' ' I) 
not I long, oh Lord, if thou wilt give me thy own call an 
be with me, to have the happiness of commending Ohrit 
to others? Oh! commend him effectually to my ow 
soul.'* 

Having completed a course of philosophical and theolc 
gical study at the university of St. Andrews, he sought t 
accomplish himself still more perfectly for the functions < 
the ministry by a course of foreign study, and sailing froi 
Scotland in 1716 for Leyden in Holland, placed himse 
under the tuition of the celebrated Markius in the univei 
sity of that city, where he prosecuted his studies with a 
the intense assiduity of an ardent and pious mind. Whi] 
residing at this foreign seat of learning, he watched wit 
much anxiety the progress of ecclesiastical affairs in Sco 
land, and having heard of the prosecution raised againi 
Professor Simson for his erroneous tenets, and been appri: 
ed of the time when it was likely to be taken up by tl 
Assembly, discovered at once the strength of his piety an 
his zeal for truth, by setting apart a portion of time i 
supplicate the direction of God to the Assembly in th 
particular emergency. 

Returning to Scotland, Mr. Moncrieff was soon afte 

* Christian Magazine, viii. 9i, 
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wirdfl invited to the pastoral care of Abemethy in Perth- 
ddre, where he was accordingly ordained, in harmo2iy with 
the wishes of the parishioners, in 1720. He found the 
1^ church, at the period of his entering on his pastorate, in 
the heat of the Marrow controversy ; and though a differ- 
ence of opinion with the Marrowmen in regard to some of 
the details of their procedure, prevented him from for- 
i mally joining himself to their ranks, all his doctrinal con- 
Tictions and sympathies were with the movement. A few 
yein after, his zeal for purity of doctrine and native in- 
trepidity of character became manifest in connection with 
'*• tlie issue of the second process against Professor Simson. 
Dissatisfied with the sinful leniency of the sentence passed 
by the General Assembly on that occasion, he craved 
liberty, though not a member of court, to express his sen- 
timents, and, on the floor of the house, declared his disap- 
pointment and alarm that one who had impugned a funda- 
mental doctrine of the gospel had been so feebly and ina- 
dequately condemned ; — a declaration which he soon after- 
wards followed by the publication of an elaborate and 
kamed treatise in defence of our Lord's Supreme Divinity. 
This last act gave significant indication of that intrepid 
conscientiousness which was to mark the whole of his 
fiitare life. We have already seen him joining with Mr. 
firskine in his protest against the sentence of the Synod 
k tf Stirling and Perth, passing with him from the Synod 
il to the Assembly, and standing by him in all his subsequent 
■:<1 fiooesses at the bar of Assemblies and Commissions, and 
It length cast out, grasping and sustaining along with 
rJ Um tl^ standard raised against the impurity and tyranny 
tit tf the Scottish Establishment. This fearless and unhesi- 
isi ii&ag following out of his convictions in the face of all 
tiflbolties and dangers, seems to have been the distinguish- 
■g feature of this third Father among the honoured Four. 
With this fearless intrepidity in his intercourse with 
■in, Mr. Moncrieff combined in a remarkable degree the 
iprit of prayer. Not satisfied with the morning and 
nening seasons of retirement for devotion, he seized upon 
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Looking back upon the moment when these four brethre 
walked forth from the presence of that court which had i 
rashly and wickedly condemned and expelled them, we ca 
almost imagine their feelings to have resembled those < 
Calvin when banished from his native land. ^ I am drive 
forth,* said he, ' out of my native land. Every step to it 
borders costs me tears. But since the truth may not dwe 
in France, neither can I. Her destiny is mine.' * Not tha 
they did not gladly own that there were ' dear brethren, 
whom they had left behind them, who loved the truth ; thi 
is owned in the words of their protest, which not mor 
attests their fidelity than their charity. But the prevail 
ing character of the rulers in the church was different, a 
had been proved by their measures, and therefore it wai 
that they had ^ come out from among them and been sepa 
rate.' 

There is considerable danger of our not forming a soffi* 
ciently high estimate of the self-denial and the &ith mani- 
fested in the movement which we are now describing. T( 
judge of it aright, we must look at it, not from the midst oi 
present scenes and modem sentiments, but from amid the 
scenes and sentiments of the age in which it took plaoa 
Then that which in our day would stand little above an 
act of commonplace virtue, will be seen to rise at once to 
the dignity of high moral heroism. The Seceders were ven- 
turing upon what, in Scotland at least, was an untried ex- 
periment, whose consequences to themselves they could nok 
possibly forecast. There was a mysterious grandeur, tO(S 
around the national church in the eyes of the multitude! 
in those times, which all its defection and corruption had 
not sufficed to dispel, while everything like separation M 
confounded in the minds of indiscriminating thousand^ 
with schism. They beheld the men of power and nalfi 
joining with those who sat in the high places of ecclesiai*^ 
tical authority in frowning upon their conduct, nor cooli 

• Life of John Calvin, by P. Henry of Berlin. Bibliotheca Si- 
cru, 11., p. 500. 



tiiej be sure thmt these voold not speeidilT invoke ii;<>n 
tlion the Tengeance erf* the mil poirer. Tbeir m^reme;::. 
moreover, whaterer mi^ be iu monl gnadcur. innx^ 
tint external magnitude which leads to iviken srnipaihT 
ind to impresB with awe ; nor had that enli^ht^nei public 
opinion yet been called into being and eleviied to power, 
which, in our own day, is the grand court of appeal frv m 
the deciaiona of tyrannj and injustice, and which sooner 
or later reverses them iJL Yet amid the frowns of power, 
and with the consciouanesa of weakness, surrounded with 
aQ the difficulties of an untried experiment, uncheeied 
hj the loud and universal voice of popular acclaim, and 
with no earthly prospect seemingly before them but that 
uf reproach and want, did these four brethren, believing 
that they heard the voice of God, and that He had given 
them a conmiission to discharge and a testimony to bear, 
'go forth like Abraham, not knowing whither they went.* 
Who would be ashamed of such a noble ancestry ! 

We are aware that it has become the fashion, in some 
quarters, to mock at the idea of a historic church, but the 
wisdom or the folly of thus mocking, altogether depends on 
tike meaning we attach to the phrase. If it be meant by 
it that the authority of the founders of a denomination is 
to be final, that their very errors are to be stereotyped and 
themselves canonized, and that their children and descend- 
ants are to be restrained from taking any step in advance 
of their discoveries and attainments, then are we prepared 
to become mockers too. But what Protestant has ever used 
the word with such an unprotestant meaning ? The phrase 
has another sense, at once protestant and holy. Are tlicrc 
not such things as transmitted duties as well as transmit- 
ted privileges? May not the providence of God, in the 
events of a particular country, visibly raise up a particular 
denomination, whose special work it shall be to assert and 
vindicate great truths and invaluable rights, until tlicy 

I shall have triumphed in a universal acceptance ? And may 
there not be hallowed associations connected with the rise 
of that church, and with its first assertion of those princi- 
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our pastoral relation ahall be held and reputed firm and ^alid. 
And likewise we protest, that notwithstanding of our being 
cast out from ministerial communion with the Establiflhed 
Church of Scotland, we still hold communion with all and 
eyery one who desire with us to adhere to the prindples 
of the true Presbyterian covenanted Church of Scotiand, 
in her doctrine, worship, government, and discipline, and 
particularly with all who are groaning under the evils, and 
who are affected with the grievances we are complaining 
of, and who are, in their several spheres, wrestling against 
the same. But in regard the prevaiUng party in this 
Established Church who have now cast us out from minis- 
terial fellowship with them, are carrying on a course of 
defection from our reformed and covenanted principles, 
and particularly are suppressing ministerial freedom and 
faithfulness in testifying against the present backslidings 
of the church, and inflicting censure upon ministers for 
witnessing, by protestations and otherwise, against the 
same : Therefore we do, for these and many other weighty 
reasons, to be laid open in due time, protest that we are 
obliged TO makb a secession fbom them, and that we can 
have no ministerial communion with them, till they see 
their sins and mistakes, and amend them. And in like 
manner we do protest, that it shall be lawful and warrant- 
able for us to exercise the keys of doctrine, discipline, and 
government, according to the word of God and Confession 
of Faith, and the principles and constitutions of the Cove- 
nanted Church of Scotland, as if no such censure had been 
passed upon us ; upon all which we take instruments. And 
we hereby appeal unto the first free, fEdthful, and reform- 
ing General Assembly of the Church of Scotland. 

(Signed) * Ebenezeb EssKiins. 

* William Wilson. 

' Alexandeb Mongrieff. 

' James Fisheb.* 

A glance at this important document, may serve to cor- 
rect more than one popular mistake that has been allowed 
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a extensiye oredenoe, and in so &r to diminish, in 
opinion, the yalue of the steps which these servants 
now fielt themselves constrained to take. Thou- 
ippose that patronage was the sole grievance in 
lie Secession originated, whereas it is distinctly re- 
n this authoritative document to a lengthened 
>f defection, both in doctrine and government, such 
ive endeavoured in the preceding pages to trace, — 
ion rendered insufferable, at length, by the closing 
rery constitutional channel by which faithful testi- 
ight be maintained against it, and its corrupting 
stemmed and dried up. The four brethren seceded, 
themselves express it, * for many weighty reasons.* 
rill any one who conscientiously acquaints himself 
i real facts of the case, ever be guilty of the bold 
3 of associating Ebenezer Erskine and his friends 
>se dreaming schismatics who aspire after a state 
liastical perfection perhaps not attainable on earth, 
those troublesome sectaries who mistake the spirit 
on for the spirit of purity, whose pertinacious zeal 
ally proportioned to the insignificance of the object 
ch they contend, and who would withdraw the 
s from their high vocation, to wonder at them, 
ley sit at their chosen and congenial exercise of 
ig atoms and dividing straws.' Ebenezer Erskine 
associates were not sectaries but reformers. They 
d from a degenerate church to carry on a work of 
tion without her, when every constitutional means 
oting that work within her pale, had been wrested 
leir hands. They disobeyed their ecclesiastical 
rhen obedience to them would have been dishonour 
t. The alternatives set before them were unfaith- 
ce or expulsion, and they nobly and instantly pre- 
he latter. If they are condemned, it is only on 
3S that would condemn the Reformers and the Pu- 
-principles that would raze the very foundations of 
utism, and overwhelm the bulwarks of religious 
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Looking back upon the moment when these four brethrei 
walked forth from the presence of that court which had » 
rashly and wickedly condemned and expelled them, we cai 
almost imagine their feelings to have resembled those o 
Calvin when banished from his native land. ^ I am drivei 
forth,' said he, * out of my native land. Every step to it 
borders costs me tears. But since the truth may not dwel 
in France, neither can I. Her destiny is mine.' ^ Not thai 
they did not gladly own that there were ' dear brethren, 
whom they had left behind them, who loved the truth ; thii 
is owned in the words of their protest, which not mon 
attests their fidelity than their charity. But the prevail- 
ing character of the rulers in the church was different, si 
had been proved by their measures, and therefore it was 
that they had ' come out from among them and been sepa- 
rate.' 

There is considerable danger of our not forming a suffi- 
ciently high estimate of the self-denial and the &ith mani- 
fested in the movement which we are now describing. To 
judge of it aright, we must look at it, not from the midst oi 
present scenes and modem sentiments, but from amid the 
scenes and sentiments of the age in which it took place. 
Then that which in our day would stand little above an 
act of commonplace virtue, will be seen to rise at once to 
the dignity of high moral heroism. The Seceders were ven- 
turing upon what, in Scotland at least, was an untried ex- 
periment, whose consequences to themselves they could not 
possibly forecast. There was a mysterious grandeur, too, 
around the national church in the eyes of the multitudes 
in those times, which all its defection and corruption had 
not sufficed to dispel, while every thing like separation was 
confounded in the minds of indiscriminating thousands 
with schism. They beheld the men of power and rank 
joining with those who sat in the high places of 000108188- 
tical authority in frowning upon their conduct, nor could 



• Life of John Calvin, by P. Henry of Berlin. Bibliotheca Sr< 
cru, 11., p. 600. 
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f thejbe sure that these would not speedily inyoke upon 
i them the yengeance of the dvil power. Their movement, 
I moreover, whatever might be its moral grandeur, wanted 
that external magnitude which tends to awaken sympathy 
uid to impress with awe ; nor had that enlightened public 
opinion yet been called into being and elevated to power, 
which, in our own day, is the grand court of appeal from 
the decisions of tyranny and injustice, and wMch sooner 
or later reverses them aJL Yet amid the frowns of power, 
and with the consciousness of weakness, surrounded with 
all the difficulties of an untried experiment, uncheered 
by the loud and universal voice of popular acclaim, and 
with no earthly prpspect seemingly before them but that 
of reproach and want, did these four brethren, believing 
that they heard the voice of God, and that He had given 
them a commission to discharge and a testimony to bear, 
' go forth like Abraham, not knowing whither they went.* 
Who would be ashamed of such a noble ancestry ! 

We are aware that it has become the fashion, in some 
quarters, to mock at the idea of a historic church, but the 
wisdom or the foUy of thus mocking, altogether depends on 
the meaning we attach to the phrase. If it be meant by 
it that the authority of the founders of a denomination is 
to be final, that their very errors are to be stereotyped and 
themselves canonized, and that their children and descend- 
ants are to be restrained from taking any step in advance 
^ of their discoveries and attainments, then are we prepared 
to become mockers too. But what Protestant has ever used 
the word with such an unprotestant meaning ? The phrase 
has another sense, at once protestant and holy. Are there 
not such things as transmitted duties as well as transmit- 
ted privileges? May not the providence of God, in the 
events of a particular country, visibly raise up a particular 
denomination, whose special work it shall be to assert and 
vindicate great truths and invaluable rights, until they 
shall have triumphed in a universal acceptance ? And may 
there not be haJlowed associations connected with the rise 
of that church, and with its first assertion of those princi- 
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pies, which it shall be at once the advantage and the duty of 
succeeding ages to cherish and hold sacred ? The man who 
should deny this, would show that he knew little either of 
human nature or of the laws of God*8 providential admin- 
istration, and in seeking to show himself liberal would only 
prove himself absurd. Historical recollections, such as 
those, for example, which stand connected with the origin 
of the Secession, are like the venerable elms and stately 
cedars which surround some ancient mansion, whose roots 
are interwoven with its foundations, whose branches add 
to its beauty and defence, and beneath whose ample shadow 
it is pleasant for the children who inhabit the mansion, often 
to converse and meditate. We have no sympathy with the 
Gothic violence that would level these associations with the 
dust, or with that shallow wisdom which, in looking for- 
ward on the future, would contemn the past. 
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hus described the act of Secession, it may reason- 
spected that, in entering on our present chapter, 
intended to narrate the infeuit struggles of the 
r, we should devote a few paragraphs to brief 
f the three brethren who were associated with 
ne in the important movement, and afterwards 
ed so much by their wisdom, eloquence, energy 
T, to its consolidation. The materials that have 
I to supply the substance of such notices are not 
The Fathers of the Secession simply following 
tes of principle, could not forecast the remoter 
ices of their measures, and probably never dreamed 
ignitude and influence to which the new eccle- 
sommunity they were forming would eventually 
d there is no reason to suppose that their con- 
ies and followers looked into the future with 
guine anticipation or prophetic certainty. This 
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was not the state of mind to ensure the preservat 
abundant memorials. Besides, men when they are c 
in earnest forget themselves, and doubtless these si 
and simple-minded Reformers, struggling through a 
series of years to preserve the lustre of dishonoured i 
or to restore betrayed rights, were the last to thi 
picturesque attitude or dramatic effect. Even the 
niscenoes that have descended, it is neither our int€ 
nor our province to exhaust. This interesting wor 
been committed to other hands, and all that we int< 
to select a few such facts as shall make our readers 
liar with the mental features of the men whose ] 
ments we are tracing, and by showing that the cours( 
sued by them in seceding was in harmony with the 
current of their previous life, expose the recklessn 
those writers who for want of an explanation more su 
to their prejudices have, in utter ignorance or pervc 
referred the Secession to disappointment on the part 
founders, or vindictiveness, or spleen. 

William Wilson,* whose name immediately fc 
that of Ebenezer Erskine in the Deed of Secessioi 
the son of parents who had both been sufferers for 
science sake, in those years of imprisonment, confisc 
and bloodshed, which had preceded the Revolution. 
&ther, Mr. Gilbert Wilson, a pious man and a Presbyt( 
on account of his refusal to conform, had, under the 
of the second Charles, been deprived of his paternal i 
and even his moveable goods ; and subsequently, as th 
secution grew hotter, and its agents more numerou 
unscrupulous,. had been compelled to seek conceal 
during a whole winter in the bleak moorlands of Me 
and afterwards to flee to the hospitable shores of Ho 
His mother, the daughter of a landed proprietor in F' 
shire, had for the same reason been disowned and 
herited by her proud and intolerant parent. Grai 
for the blessings of the Revolution which at length da 

* Born at Glasgow, Nov. 9i 1690. 
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Upon Sooilttikd led them to dedicate their son, from his 
fairth, to the Ohristiaii ministry. 

This dedication was, at a very early period, owned of 
Qod. From the pages of a Diary, which, after the lapse of 
nearly a hundred years, the laborious application of a 
descendant unexpectedly succeeded in deciphering, he is 
found to have entered into secret and solemn covenant 
with €k>d at the eariy age of fourteen, and subsequent 
psges of the same interesting document, afford the most 
pinsing evidence of that simple reliance on the divine 
itonement, that cheerful self-dedication, that sensitive 
ihrinking from the very thought of sin, that frequent and 
solitary musing on heavenly themes, and close walking 
*| with Gtod, which are the best indications of a flourishing 
^etj, and the surest harbingers of an eminent ministry. 

Mi. Wilson's preparatory studies were pursued with 
ndi systematic application and avidity that he scarcely 
allowed himself time for bodily rest, in consequence of 
Thich he had obtained, at a comparatively early period, a 
very extensive and accurate acquaintance with the writers 
on systematic theology, especially those of the Dutch 
idiool, excelled the greater number of the ministers of his 
ige in his mastery of the languages in which the scriptures 
vere written, and became such a proficient in Latin, that 
tluroughoat life he could speak it with fluency and ease. 
While ardently pursuing these preparatory studies, the 
principle of the young student was severely put to the 
proof by the offer of a relative to make him heir to the 
inge maternal possessions in Forfarshire, of which his 
at^er had been disinherited on account of her faith, on 
condition of his abandoning the thought of becoming a 
Fkesbyterian clergyman, and assuming the profession of 
%A8copacy, — an offer which he resisted with such instant 
decision as effectually secured against its ever being re- 
peated. This was fit training for a Secession Father. 

By the time that he had concluded his theological curri- 
enlnm, the party in the Church of Scotland that opposed 
the rights of the people, and were unfriendly to evangelical 
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pies, which it shall be at once the advantage and the datj of 
succeeding ages to cherish and hold sacred ? The man who 
should deny this, would show that he knew little either of 
human nature or of the laws of God*s providential admin- 
istration, and in seeking to show himself liberal would onlj 
prove himself absurd. Historical recollections, such as 
those, for example, which stand connected with the origin 
of the Secession, are like the venerable elms and stately 
cedars which surround some ancient mansion, whose roots 
are interwoven with its foundations, whose branches add 
to its beauty and defence, and beneath whose ample shadow 
it is pleasant for the children who inhabit the mansion, often 
to converse and meditate. We have no sympathy with the 
Gothic violence that would level these associations with the 
dust, or with that shallow wisdom which, in looking for- 
ward on the future, would contemn the past. 
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lus described the act of Secession, it may reason- 
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ntended to narrate the infant struggles of the 
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le in the important movement, and afterwards 
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The Fathers of the Secession simply following 
es of principle, could not forecast the remoter 
ces of their measures, and probably never dreamed 
gnitude and influence to which the new eccle- 
ommunity they were forming would eventually 
I there is no reason to suppose that their con- 
38 and followers looked into the future with 
;uine anticipation or prophetic certainty. This 
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was not the state of mind to ensure the preservation of 
abundant memorials. Besides, men when they are deeply 
in earnest forget themselves, and doubtless these sincere 
and simple-minded Reformers, struggling through a long 
series of years to preserve the lustre of dishonoured truth, 
or to restore betrayed rights, were the last to think of 
picturesque attitude or dramatic effect. Even the remi- 
niscences that have descended, it is neither our intention 
nor our province to exhaust. This interesting work has 
been committed to other hands, and all that we intend is 
to select a few such facts as shall make our readers &mi- 
liar with the mental features of the men whose move- 
ments we are tracing, and by showing that the course pur- 
sued by them in seceding was in harmony with the whole 
current of their previous life, expose the recklessness of 
those writers who for want of an explanation more suitable 
to their prejudices have, in utter ignorance or perversity, 
referred the Secession to disappointment on the part of its 
founders, or vindictiveness, or spleen. 

William Wilson,^ whose name immediately follows 
that of Ebenezer Erskine in the Deed of Secession, was 
the son of parents who had both been sufferers 'for con- 
science sake, in those years of imprisonment, confiscatioOi 
and bloodshed, which had preceded the Revolution. His 
father, Mr. Gilbert Wilson, a pious man and a Presbyterian, 
on account of his refusal to conform, had, under the reign 
of the second Charles, been deprived of his paternal acres, 
and even his moveable goods ; and subsequently, as the per- 
secution grew hotter, and its agents more numerous and 
unscrupulous,. had been compelled to seek concealment 
during a whole winter in the bleak moorlands of Meams; . ' 
and afterwards to flee to the hospitable shores of Holland. 
His mother, the daughter of a landed proprietor in For&r^ 
shire, had for the same reason been disowned and disin- 
herited by her proud and intolerant parent. Gratitude 
for the blessings of the Revolution which at length dawned 

* Born at Glasgow, Not. 9, 169a 
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1 led them to dedicate their son, from his 
Christian ministry. 

tion was, at a very early period, owned of 
he pages of a Diary, which, after the lapse of 
Ired years, the laborious application of a 
lexpectedly saooeeded in deciphering, he ia 
3 entered into secret and solemn covenant 
the early age of fourteen, and subsequent 
lame interesting document, afford the most 
ince of that simple reliance on the divine 
lat cheerful self-dedication, that sensitive 
1 the very thought of sin, that frequent and 
ig on heavenly themes, and close walking 
ch are the best indications of a flourishing 
surest harbingers of an eminent ministry. 
's preparatory studies were pursued with 
ic application and avidity that he scarcely 
If time for bodily rest, in consequence of 
obtained, at a comparatively early period, a 
and accurate acquaintance with the writers 
theology, especially those of the Butch 
i the greater number of the ministers of his 
tery of the languages in which the scriptures 
and became such a proficient in Latin, that 
ie he could speak it with fluency and ease. 
y pursuing these preparatory studies, the 
he young student was severely put to the 
)ffer of a relative to make him heir to the 
I possessions in Forfarshire, of which his 
)en disinherited on account of her faith, on 
lis abandoning the thought of becoming a 
clergyman, and assuming the profession of 
sin offer which he resisted with such instant 
ectually secured against its ever being re- 
was fit training for a Secession Father. 
I that he had concluded his theological curri- 
rty in the Church of Scotland that opposed 
he people, and were unfriendly to evangelical 
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trath and vital piety, had in many presbyteries beo<nM t 
the majority; in consequence of which young m^i of t. 
earnest religion began to find difficulty in procuring r 
license to preach. This was the case with Mr, Wilson in a 
his native Presbytery of Glasgow. It belongs to the pro- r 
vince of the biographer however rather than to ours, to > 
describe the various forms in which this malign influence 
pursued him, first casting obstacles in the way of his ad- 
mission to examinations and trials, and afterwards quick- 
ened and directed by the heretical ProfBssor Simson, seek- 
ing to prevent his settlement over the parish of Dairy in 
Ayrshire, to which the eager and unanimous voice of the 
people invited him. His principle was only strengthened 
by this ordeal of opposition, and he waited patiently until 
providence should present to him an open door. Such 
an open door was already provided, for soon after he re- 
ceived a unanimous invitation from the Town Council 
and Session of Perth, accompanied by the . concurring 
suffrages of the people, to become the third minister of 
that city. He was accordingly ordained over this impor- 
tant charge Nov. 1, 1716, where he continued to exercise 
a ministry of great influence, acceptability, and success, up 
to the time of the Secession. The renowned Christian 
soldier and patriot. Colonel Gardiner, was a frequent and 
cherished member of Mr. Wilson's family-circle, as we 
know him to have also been in the hallowed circle of Dr. 
Doddridge at Northampton.* 

As he had just entered on his ministry at the com- 
mencement of the Marrow controversy, Mr. Wilson felt 
himself restrained by his youth and inexperience from 
taking a prominent place in that momentous strug- 
gle. But he watched it from the first with intense 
interest, and was present from the beginning air the 
prayers and deliberations of the friends of the Marrow. 



• Remarkable passages in the Life of Colonel Gardiner bv Dod- 
dridge. Also Sermon by Doddridge on Rev. ii. 10. preacned on 
occasion of the death of Colonel Gardiner. 
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la tihe ktar eonteete in behalf oC Christiaii tnith and 
peculiar lii^t, we ha^e aeea him gndually ooming into 
proniiiienoe ; and at lengtl^ when decided nieisaies became 
ne oeMa T y, and when many, throai^ the influence of an 
unworthy lear or a tonpoming policy, withdrew fnoMk the 
ttroggle, he was found in that little band of &ithful m&a. 
who were ready to fdlow oonsdenoe into whatever sacri- 
fices and perils it might lead them, and into whose hands 
Qod was about to commit the guaidianship of interests of 
BO oonmum value. In CTery great movement, men soon 
find their appropriate sphere of action, and Mr. Wilson's 
peculiar gifts and habits immediately decided his vocation 
in the new ecclesiastical conmiunity. He was the calm 
thinker, the wise counsellor, the man of business in the 
in&nt church. The greater number of its early public 
doomients were the production of his pen; and in his 
'Defence of the Reformation-principles of the Church of 
Scotland,' the most complete and triumphant vindication of 
tiie Secession that has ever been written, he proved himself 
in his conmiand of temper, in his luminous argument, in 
haa perfect mastery of the merits and details of his subject, 
and in the ease with which he detected and exposed the 
tt^histries of assailants, one of the ablest controversialists 
of his age.^ Some of the &ct8 that are to be embodied in 
the present chapter, will more fully illustrate his character. 
Alrxajstdeb MoNGBiEFFjt whoso name stands third 
in the list of the four brethren, was well worthy to oc- 
capy that position of honour which belongs to those who 
* suffer shame for the name of Christ.' His forefathers for 
several generations, had been the proprietors of Culfargie 
an extensive estate on the banks of the Earn in Perth- 
shire, and one of his ancestors, like the father of William 
Wilson, had suffered confiscation and exile for conscience 
sake, in the days of Charles II. The roots of the Secession 
thus go back at once to the struggles of the Scottish cove- 
nant and of English puritanism. 

• Ferrier's Memoirs of W. Wilson, pcunm, 
f Born July 1685. 
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Mr. Moncrieff *8 parents were persons of eminent jnety, 
so that from his yoath he enjoyed the inestimable privily 
of religions education and example. This advantage was 
not lost upon the young man, for at a very early period he 
became the subject of deep religious impressions, and at 
the age of seventeen these impressions lippear to have ma- 
tured into a divine change. This change was followed by 
an unreserved dedication of himself to the ministry of tb^ 
gospel, his sense of the grandeur and responsibility of 
which gave the best promise of success in the discharge of 
its duties. ' I hope,' says he in his diary, ' Gk>d is putting 
on my clothes and fitting me out for going in the quality 
of his ambassador, which is far sweeter to me than if he 
were to encircle my head with an earthly crown.' ' Do 
not I long, oh Lord, if thou wilt give me thy own call and 
be with me, to have the happiness of commending Christ 
to others? Oh! commend him effectually to my own 
soul.'* 

Having completed a course of philosophical and theolo- 
gical study at the university of St. Andrews, he sought to 
accomplish himself still more perfectly for the functions of 
the ministry by a course of foreign study, and sailing from 
Scotland in 1716 for Leyden in Holland, placed himself 
under the tuition of the celebrated Markius in the univer- 
sity of that city, where he prosecuted his studies with all 
the intense assiduity of an ardent and pious mind. While 
residing at this foreign seat of learning, he watched with 
much anxiety the progress of ecclesiastical affairs in Soot- 
land, and having heard of the prosecution raised against 
Professor Simson for his erroneous tenets, and been appriz- 
ed of the time when it was likely to be taken up by the 
Assembly, discovered at once the strength of his piety and 
his zeal for truth, by setting apart a portion of time to 
supplicate the direction of God to the Assembly in this 
particular emergency. 

Returning to Scotland, Mr. Moncrieff was soon after- 

* Christian Magazine, viii. 94>. 
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WBrdB incited to the pastoral oaie of Abemethy in Perth- 
iliire, where he was accordingly ordained, in harmosj with 
the wishes of the parishioners, in 1720. He found the 
drarch, at the period of his entering on his pastorate, in 
the heat of the Marrow controversy ; and though a differ- 
ence of opinion with the Marrowmen in regard to some of 
the details of their procedure, prevented him from for- 
mally joining himself to their ranks, all his doctrinal con- 
victions and sympathies were with the movement. A few 
years after, his zeal for purity of doctrine and native in- 
trepidity of character became manifest in connection with 
the issue of the second process against Professor Simson. 
Dissatisfied with the sinful leniency of the sentence passed 
by the General Assembly on that occasion, he craved 
liberty, though not a member of court, to express his sen- 
timents, and, on the floor of the house, declared his disap- 
pointment and alarm that one who had impugned a funda- 
mental doctrine of the gospel had been so feebly and ina- 
dequately condemned ; — a declaration which he soon after- 
wards followed by the publication of an elaborate and 
learned treatise in defence of our Lord's Supreme Divinity. 

This last act gave significant indication of that intrepid 
conscientiousness which was to mark the whole of his 
fiiture life. We have already seen him joining with Mr. 
firskine in his protest against the sentence of the Synod 
of Stirling and Perth, passing with him from the Synod 
to the Assembly, and standing by him in all his subsequent 
processes at the bar of Assemblies and Commissions, and 
at length cast out, grasping and sustaining along with 
him the standard raised against the impurity and tyranny 
of the Scottish Establishment. This fearless and unhesi- 
tating following out of his convictions in the face of all 
diflieulties and dangers, seems to have been the distinguish- 
ing feature of this third Father among the honoured Four. 

With this fearless intrepidity in his intercourse with 
man, Mr. Moncrieff combined in a remarkable degree the 
spirit of prayer. Not satisfied with the morning and 
evening seasons of retirement for devotion, he seized upon 
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frequent opportunities during the day ; every event seem 
to afford him an errand upwards, and when at any time 
convenient opportunity did not occur for retirement, 
had recourse to ejaculatory petitions, and at his comm 
meals, or in the midst of conversation or preaching, t^ 
observed to pause and 'dart up' a brief request to heav( 
He resembled those inhabitants of the deep which cam 
remain long beneath the surface of the waters at a tin 
but must come up frequently to breathe. ' See,' said 
woman to her neighbour on occasion of one of these she 
devotional pauses in his preaching, ' Culfargie* is away 
heaven, and has left us all sitting here.' Ardent in te: 
perament like Nehemiah, this Founder of the Secessi( 
Uke him also, laid the foundations of the wall in prayer. 
Of James Fisheb, the last and youngest of the fc 
brethren, the reminiscences are the least abundant. Be 
on the 23d day of January, 1697, at Barr in Ayrshire, 
which parish his father Thomas Fisher was minister, 
was ordained minister of the parish of Kinclaven, Per 
shire, in the beginning of the year 1726. He early beca 
aUve to the imminent perils to which the interests of r< 
gion were exposed through the course of doctrinal corn 
tion and tyranny pursued by the dominant party in 1 
Scottish Church, and soon attached himself to that ba 
of faithful men whom he beheld struggling against i 
swelling current, and striving to bring back the church 
the purity and freedom of better times. He was one 
those six ministers who met in 1731 to consider wl 
measures it might be necessary to adopt for the acco 
pUshment of these desirable ends, and who prepared i 
Representation that was presented to the next Gene 
Assembly, complaining of grievances, and craving th 



• The name of the paternal estate into the possession of wl 
Mr. Moncrieif, some time before this, had come. Scottish rear 
do not need to be told hovr common it is in many parts of Scotl 
to designate landed proprietors by the name of their estates. ' 
custom was still more common a century ago. 

t Christian Magazine for March and April 1804. 
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redress.* We haye seen the &te of that &ithfdl document 
and of others oonoeived and presented in a simihir spirit. 
We have also witnessed the noMe steadfiutness with which 
he stood by Mr. Erskine in the 'warm reasonings' and 
'browbeatings' of churdi courts, and cast in his lot with 
him when older men drew back, content to purchase liberty 
\i the price of worldly advantage. 

Contemporary writers describe Mr. Fisher as a man of 
ancommon elevation and spirituality of mind, and tradi- 
tional recollections represent his public ministrations, 
especially after he was transferred to the wider field of 
Glasgow,t as unsurpassed either in sentiment, diction, or 
manner by any preacher of the age. The theology of 
Scotland owes him a deep and permanent debt of grati- 
tude, as the principal author of that elaborate and compre- 
hensive system of catechetical divinity which was prepar- 
ed at a later period of his life and which popularly bears 
his name.t 

On the whole, were we called on to mark the distinguish- 
ing qualities in each of the Fathers of the Secession, we 
should speak of Ebenezer Erskine as the man of pulpit 
eloquence, who was most fitted by his years, experi- 
ence, readiness in debate, and nobly majestic appearance 
to be the leader in an important and difficult movement ; — 
of William Wilson as the man of prudent deliberation, 
* looking before and after,' putting his check upon all un- 
necessary and fruitless action and undignified violence, 
labouring and thinking much in secret, and doing far more 
than to superficial onlookers he might seem to do; — of 
Alexander Moncrieff as the man whose bold and ardent 
spirit never thought of difficulty when it had found out 
duty, and who was peculiarly fitted to urge on the hesitating, 

* Frazer*s Life of E. Erskine, pp. 4g6->500. 

f October 8, 1741. 

t He bore his share in the preparation of the first ^art of the 
Synod's Catechism ; while the whole of the second part is the pro- 
duction of his pen. There is some reason to hope that this standard 
work will appear in the present series, edited by one singularly com- 
petent for the task. 
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and to prevent a wise caution from degenerating into a 
temporizing expediency ; and of James Fisher as combin- 
ing in himself much of the pulpit eloquence of one Father 
and much of the business habits of another, and, when we 
add to this his uncommon spirituality of mind, as uncon- 
sciously preparing to seize the descending mantle of these 
elder Fathers whom he was destined long to survive,* and 
to carry on the cause of the Secession when they had gone 
up to their reward. 

The well-known anecdote that has been preserved of 
Mr. Wilson, seems to establish the general accuracy of the 
mental portraiture which we have thus attempted to give 
of the Fathers of the Secession. Conversing with his 
Mends in that spirit of easy pleasantry with which the 
best and busiest minds find it useful at times to unbend 
themselves, it was asked to what they might best compare 
the four brethren. Various comparisons were suggested. 
At length, when the question was proposed to Mr. Wilson, 
he replied that he did not see anything they could be 
better compared to, than the four living creatures in 
Ezekiel's vision. * Our brother Mr. Erskine has the face 
of a man. Our friend Mr. Moncrieff has the face of a 
lion. Our neighbour Mr. Fisher has the face of an eagle. 
And as for myself, I think you will all own, that I may 
claim to be the ox, for, as you know, the laborious part of 
the business falls to my share.'t Majesty, courage, spiritu- 
ality, patient industry, are the qualities evidently pointed 
at in this stroke of pleasantry. 

Having thus looked at the countenances of the four 
brethren, and as it were made ourselves familiar with their 
features, we shall now be prepared to follow their steps 
with the greater interest from the door of the Commission 
where we beheld them, at the conclusion of our last chap- 
ter, leave their protest and proclaim their secession. 
Their circumstances were new, difficult, and untried. No 



• Died September 28th, 1775. 

f Ferrier's Memoirs of W. Wilson, p. 357. 
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JniitwrMie liad ever oocuned in which men were driven 
firom the feUowahip of a church for contending for the 
parity of its recognised constitution; they were therefore 
without the guiding lights of historic precedent. The 
cooise they had taken, moreover, was such as to turn all 
eyes to their procedure ; and one rash step taken at this 
period of weakness and inexperience, in the fsice of an or- 
ganized, vigilant, and powerfol minority in the Assembly, 
would prove disastrous at once to tiiemselves and to their 
cause. How ofken, alas ! have injustice and tyranny driven 
good men into extremes, and changed the wise Reformer 
into the factious and undiscriminating sectary. It was not 
80 with Mr. Erskine and his associates. The first step taken 
hj them was worthy of men who felt themselves intrusted 
by Providence with an important stewardship, and knew 
that it was only by his blessing that they could rightly 
fiilfil it. They entreated not the favour of princes and 
magiBtrates, but like Ezra and his devout companions by 
the river Ahava, * afflicted themselves before Gk>d to seek 
of Him a right way.' 

On the 5th day of December 1733 — ^about three weeks 
aft» their expulsion from the Established Church, — the 
four brethren, according to previous appointment, met at 
Gaimey Bridge, a small village about three miles south- 
ward of Kinross, to confer about the measures most suit- 
able for them in their unprecedented circumstances. 
Messrs. Ralph Erskine of Dunfermline and Thomas Mair 
of Orwell were also present on this interesting occasion, 
bat took no part in the deliberations. The first day of 
their meeting, was entirely occupied in prayer, humiliation 
and devout converse. On the following day the same ex- 
ercises were resumed, after which they proceeded to the 
serious consideration of the question, * Whether it was ex- 
pedient for them in their present situation to assume a 
judicative capacity ? ' ' After much and serious reasoning,' 
says Mr. Wilson of Perth, ' the four brethren did all, with 
one voice, give it as their judgment that they should pre- 
sently constitute into a Presbytery ; and the Rev. Ebenezer 
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Erskine was, by their imanimous consent, desired to be 
their mouth to the Lord in this solemn action; and he was 
ienabled, with much enlargement of soul, to contfecmte and 
dedicate them to the Lord and to the service of his churoh, 
particularly of his broken and oppressed heritage in the 
present situation into which, by the holy and wise provi- 
dence of God, they were brought ; and after prayer he was 
chosen Moderator of their Presbytery. I hope,' adds 
the venerable writer, ' they felt and experienced something 
of the Lord's gracious countenance and special presence.'* 
Who can doubt that they did ? How much of what has 
happened since may have been an answer to those prayers ! 
That humble meeting beneath the thatched roof at Gaimey 
Bridge, is surrounded with a new interest, when we kok 
at it in connection with the results of a century of years. 
It is like taking our place at the fountain-head of a river 
that has flowed far, and fertilized many provinces ; or 
like standing by the cradle of a Father of nations. 

Various weighty reasons were assigned by the four 
brethren, for thus forming themselves into a Presbytery. 
Their number was sufficient for enabling them to act 
formally under this designation, and they were thereby 
only assuming the powers for which they had protested in 
their deed of Secession. Moreover, besides declaring in 
this manner their attachment to what they esteemed the 
scriptural model of church government, they hoped that 
by this means they would more effectu^y secure against 
the risings of disorder in their infent community ; while 
they would have a new and more special claim to the pro- 
mise of the divine presence among them. It was reason- 
able to expect too that, as a Presbytery, they would be in a 
better position for dispensing the ordinances of religion to 
the multitudes throughout the land who felt themselves 
aggrieved by the ministration of intruders, and unedified 

• Defence of the Reformation Principles, &c, p. 480. « There 
was, 1 thought, much of the Lord with them; and 1 found my hearl 
frequently warmed and drawn out in prayer with them.* Ralph 
Erskine in his Diary. Frazer's Life of R. Ersltine, p. 207. 
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hj the preachers of 'another gospel;' while their influ- 
ence in stemming the current of defection, was certain to 
be greater when they had the advantage of finequent con- 
sultation, common measures, and compacted effort.* 

Bat while thus boldly assuming at once a presbyterial 
form, it marks the grave wisdom of the Seceding Fathers 
that they resolved to abstain, in the meantime, from all 
judicial acts, and to confine themsdves at their meetings to 
conference, mutual exh(»rtation, and prayer. To have pro- 
ceeded further at the first would have indicated a desire to 
remain separate, while the attitude in which they wished 
to stand to their brethren from whom they had been 
constrained to withdraw themselves, was that of men 
wining to return to their fellowship so soon as they re- 
tomed to their duty, and thus made the way back to their 
communion honourable and safe. It was true the hopes 
of such a retracing of their steps on the part of the rulers 
in the Assembly were fsdnt ; but the four brethren would 
not presumptuously anticipate providence. 

It was no contradiction to this wise resolution that the 
four brethren appointed two of their number to prepare a 
statement of their reasons for separating from the com- 
nmnion of the leading party in the church judicatories. 
Such a statement had been promised in the Protest which 
they laid upon the table of the Commission at the moment 
of Secession^ in which they spoke of ' many weighty rea- 
Bons to be laid open in due time/ and was demanded by a 
regard for the great interests to whose defence they were 
committed, as well as for their own character, which had 
already become the subject of misrepresentation and 
assaidt. A document with this design was accordingly 
prepared by Messrs. Wilson and Moncrieff, under the title 
of 'A Testimony to the doctrine, worship, government, and 
discipline of the Church of Scotland, or reasons by (the 
four brethren) for their protestation entered before the 
Commission of the General Assembly,' and after having 

• Gib's Display, p. 36. 
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been considered and approved by the brethren, at a meet- 
ing held by them in March, was commanded to be publish^ 
ed and brought into general circulation in such time as to 
anticipate the next meeting of the General Assembly. 

This paper, which came to be known in after times by 
the name of the First or Extrarjudicial Testimony, is a 
production of much ability, and as it contains the four 
brethren's own deliberate and authoritative exposition 
of their case, it may reasonably be considered as affording 
the best means of ascertaining the true nature of the 
Secession, and judging of the validity of its grounds. As 
documents of this kind, however, do not usually &11 into 
the hands of the general reader, and as from their official 
and abstract form, they are apt to be turned from with a 
repulsive air, it will be proper that we here interweave 
with our narrative a brief compend of the reasonings and 
explanations contained in it, that the student of this inter- 
esting period of Scottish ecclesiastical history may, as much 
as is possible, have the case before him at one view, and hear 
how the Seceding fathers themselves sustained their pro- 
test, and vindicated their formation of themselves into a 
distinct religious fellowship. 

Such a compend, besides its other obvious uses, will serve 
to dispel the misapprehensions of that numerous class of 
persons who confound the unjust and arbitrary treatment 
of the Fathers of the Secession, with the reasons of the Se- 
cession. The causes of the Secession were various and had 
long been accumulating ; the expulsion of Mr. Erskine and 
his friends only announced that the occasion had come 
when it should take place. It fixed the date of the move- 
ment, rather than supplied its grounds. Men were not in- 
vited to join themselves to their standard from sympathy 
with them as sufferers, but because, as they affirmed, the 
ecclesiastical and religious condition of the Church of Scot- 
land had become such that all who would preserve their 
rights and perform their duty to conscience and truth, 
were bound to make common cause with them as witness- 
bearers. This distinction has been too generally overlooked, 
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HisiMypwifytobeaeenyinoidertooariuideraUiidiiig 
nature <tf the S cccaBu m,<Mr duly i^precuttiiig its grounda. 
The first groand of SeoesBCMi adduced by the breihieiiy 
rrediotke lomff tenet €f inroads that kadbea^ntadeiipon 
:onMUutwmdriffJU8(mdlibertie$ofthedkureiL They ac- 
id tiie preYaOing party of ' breakiiig down our beanti- 
Presbyterian constitation,' and they adduced a mnlti- 
i of hdSy with whidi their more recent ecdesiastical 
oiy had been thickly strewn, to substantiate the charge, 
ad been provided by repeated acts of the church, passed 
ler best times, as an invaluable barrier against tyran- 
il inflictions or rash innoTations, that no acts of Assem- 
could become binding and permanent rules of the 
rch, until they had been remitted for the consideration 
he various presbyteries, and the general voice of those 
ibyteries givenin their &vour. But this goodly fence had 
1 broken down in several instances,— especially in the 
of Assembly, 1732, respecting the settiement of vacant 
ishes, which was passed in opposition to the expressed 
lion of the great majority of tiie inferior courts, and in 
Act prohibiting the recording of reasons of dissent, 
ich was passed without consulting the inferior courts 
ilL 

\riiile the manner in which these Acts had been imposed 
lated the spirit of their whole Presbyterian constitution. 
Acts themselves shook to its foundations their ecclesi- 
ical framework, and subverted some of their dearest 
its. Immemorial usage, as well as many express acts, 
secured to ministers and elders the right of recording 
sons of dissent, — a right of highest moment, both as af- 
ling an opportunity to feiithhil men for publishing to 
berity their opposition to corrupt measures, and of ex- 
)ting themselves from the charge of being participators 
he guilt of the authors of those measures. And this 
it had been wrested from their hands at the moment 
m its exercise was most emphatically needed. While 
Act regarding the settlement of vacant congregations, 
ch lodged in the hands of a few an important privilege 
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which Ohriet had conferred upon all, and made extems 
the ground of invidious distinctions in the house oj 
where all were to be on a level, was an attempt to 
laws where Christ had only given them authority to a 
ister his laws, nay, to frame laws in opposition to hi£ 
and a daring to lord it over Gk)d*s heritage. The 
lordly and prelatic spirit was manifested in their pron 
the intrusion of presentees upon reclaiming congregs 
in their threatening the highest ecclesiastical censures 
those who lifted their voice against such unconstitu 
proceedings and refused to become parties to their ] 
tration, and in the extraordinary and undefined po^ 
sumed by the Commissions of the church, and the coi 
tees of that Commission, which, travelling from pk 
place, took the work of presbyteries out of their hand 
at once, in disregard of the wishes of the people, anc 
ance of the remonstrances of presbyteries, conducte 
most important affairs of the church in a manner the 
arbitrary and absolute. ' What is the difference,* say 
four faithful witnesses, 'betwixt fourteen diocesan pr 
taking the power of trial and ordination out of the '. 
of all the presbyteries in Scotland, and a commission 
General Assembly, whereof thirty-nine makes a qu« 
divesting all the presbyteries of Scotland of this inl: 
right and privilege, when their sinful and unwarrai 
orders are not obeyed 1 For our part, wc know none 
cept that the former exercise their lordly dominion 
the heritage of God in a plain consistency with the 
clared principles, when the latter do it under a Prej 
rian mask, but in a direct inconsistency with theii 
fessed and known principles.' Yes, they looked for 
byterianism, and they now beheld despotism; the 
alone remained, and the Secession was to restore ai 
shrine this invaluable bulwark at once of ecclesiastical 
and of popular right. 

Let us now hear the second charge. It is put 
equal force and truth. 

2. The ruling parti/ were pursuing such measures i 
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actuoRy earrupiy or had ths most direct tendency to cor- 
Ihe trtte doctrine contained in their ejsceUent Confession 
ith. Their reluctant entrance on the case of Professor 
n, the lenient sentence inflicted on him, after it had 
MToved that he had heen throwing dishonour on that 
i at which every knee should bow,' and when the 
itj of presbyteries were calling for his excommuni- 
L ; the open 'countenancing and caressing' of Professor 
bell by assemblies and commissions, at the very time 
he was known to be spreading the most erroneous 
; their continued and systematic refusal to publish any 
nfirmatory of the truths that had been assailed, or 
amatory of the dangerous errors that had been propa- 

though such a measure had been repeatedly recom- 
id and urged by synods and presbyteries, and even so- 
. by the friends of truth in En^and and Ireland, who 
ilaxmed by the spread of Arianism in those countries ; 
tse facts were justly held by the Seceding fathers as 
jitiating this weighty accusation. 
I of late years, the canker which was local before, had 
i itself throughout the church, and among her minis- 
lere appeared a general feJling away from the sim- 
' of the truth. One . class seemed to occupy them- 
with exhibiting the credentials rather than expound- 
e contents of the gospel ; or while presenting their 
's with ' dry and sapless disquisitions on moral virtues,' 
dtually abstained from alluding to those evangelical 
eries which are divinely intended and alone fitted to 
tn the spirit of obedience, as if no divine revelation 
rer been given to the world, and their text-book had 
feneca and not the Scriptures. While another class, 
d of proclaiming the divine method of justification 
5h the faith of Christ, the grand theme of the Chris- 
ninistry, represented the gospel as a new law, in 

faith, repentance, and sincere obedience, were an- 
ed as the ground of a sinner's acceptance before God, 
hrist spoken of indeed as the model of virtue, but 
a named and never held forth as the Saviour of men. 
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The one class of shepherds left their sheep to perish in ' 
wilderness, the other led them to the pit&ll ; — ^both k< 
them away from the fountain of life. 

' Upon which account/ say these faithful witnesses, w 
sad and homely truthfulness, ' we judge this generation a 
our poor posterity in the utmost danger of losing the gos] 
through the pre^ency of a corrupt and unsound minist 
If a man have any little acquaintance with what they c 
the belles-lettres, or gentlemanly learning, — ^if he have 1 
art of making his compliments and address to a person 
quality, — ^if he can accept of a presentation from a pati 
and be a fit tool to carry on the measures of the ruli 
party in the church, — ^that is the man that shall find < 
couragement in our assemblies and commissions, though 
know not how to speak a word in season to a weary so 
No regard is had to a man's acquaintance with experim( 
tal religion and the power of godliness upon his own so 
according to the acts of the church in former times. £ 
on the contrary, if there be a man who has an air of pic 
and religion, howeyer well polished by the Lord for edi 
ing the body of Christ and for overthrowing the works 
the devil, for which purpose the Son of Gk)d was manifest! 
the prevailing party have an eyil eye of jealousy upon tl 
man, as a person of dangerous and divisive principl 
And if a clear gospel call to such a man offer from the bo 
of a Christian people, he must be set aside, and a hue a 
cry raised against him, as though an enemy were comi 
into our borders. By these and the like methods of manaj 
ment, it looks as if a fidthfiil ministry in a few years sh 
be gradually wormed out of Scotland, and our poster 
left without the knowledge of the gospel, and our co' 
nanted work of reformation buried in perpetual oblivioi 

This was indeed a sombre picture, and yet its dark- 
hues might be verified from the testimony of contempon 
writers. * This generation,' say they, * and our poster 
are in the utmost danger of losing the gospel' — ^what 
these faithful men were now raised up as Gk)d's instrumei 
for preserving it. Assuredly no commission could be m< 
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amentoos or honourable. Bat the indictment is not yet 
Med, — 

3. Jlie preoaUing party were <d90 charg«dU 
w and sirrftd terms of minuterial communion, inasmach 
ministers were now restrained from testifying against 
e present coarse of defection and backsliding, on pain of 
desiastical censnres. This complaint was principally 
pported by reference to the case of Mr. Erskine, when 
had been declared worthy of rebuke, first by an inferior 
dicatory, and afterwards by the Assembly, for testifying 
ainst a measure which he belieyed to be injurious, un- 
Qstitutional, and unscripturaL The general prohibition 
ks not indeed conveyed in express terms, but it followed 
ayoidably from that sentence, for if Mr. Erskine was 
{trained frt>m testifying against the obnoxious act, so of 
arse was every other minister; and if their lips were to 
sealed against one measure, why not against all ? and, 
leed, from the nature of the case, the restraint was likely 
be iJie most arbitrary where the measure was the least 
pable of defence. They might thus see their whole 
esbyterian constitution subverted, the people's rights 
impled under foot, and the gospel itself laid in the dust, 
d be restrained from uttering any voice of remonstrance 
alarm. Terms of communion like these, which were 
known when they were ordained to the ministry, could 
no account be submitted to. They were contrary to 
sir vows of ordination, in which they had solemnly en- 
ged that they would * to the uttermost of their power, 
their station, assert, maintain, and defend the doctrine 
itained in the Confession of Faith, and our Presbyterian 
urch government and discipline.' They were contrary 
the law of Christ, which bade them not shun to declare 
i whole counsel of God ; and, therefore, say these honest 
i resolute men, * if the superior power and authority of 
nis Christ commanding us, be contrary to your authority, 
must in such an event cast the balance with us.' Surely 
8 was no slight or shadowy grievance to conscientious 
n. But all had not even yet been told. 
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4. The rMng 'party had persisted in their corrupt couraeSy 
notwithstanding aU attempts to reclaim them, Thej had \fi 
charge them, not with an occasional divergence merelj, 
but with a systematic and long continued defection. And 
this had gone on, until all the ordinary means of checking 
arbitrary proceedings, and obtaining a redress of grieyances, 
had been exhausted. Presbyteries had petitioned and 
synods had remonstrated ; representations had been sent 
up from abnost every quarter of the church, and in ahnost 
unlimited number, and in general had either on some fri- 
volous grounds been refused to be read, or referred to a 
select committee, as a decent way of consigning them to 
oblivion. A similar treatment awaited the commissionen 
from inferior courts, when, in the name of their consti- 
tuents, they occasionally appeared at the bar of the Assem- ^ 
bly, claiming a redress of grievances. Their claim waft < 
either at once rejected by the ready vote of predetermined j 
majorities, or refused to be considered on the excuse of \ 
want of time ; though, as they are seasonably reminded ; 
by the Seceding Fathers, * while they had no time to con- % 
sider the weighty grievances that the flock of Christ were z 
groaning under, the last Assembly found time to intrude « 
ministers into the parishes of Stow and Eingaldrum, and z 
to pass severe and unjust sentences against themselves.* = 

5. This was the crowning charge of aU. As if to leave to 
faithful men no alternative, and to make the course of 
duty plain and indubitable, not satisfied with disregard- t 
ing their representations and petitions against corrupt and 
tyrannical courses, these had been made the ground of cenr 
sure; on their protesting against such censure as impos- 
ing fetters on their ministerial fidelity and liberty, fliey 
had been suspended from their sacred office, and on their 
refusing to yield obedience to a sentence of suspensioa 
arbitrarily inflicted on them because of their resolute and 
imflinching witness-bearing, they had been cast out of the 
communion of the church. What remained for them thea 
but to maintain, in a state of separation from the church, 
what they were no longer permitted to do in a state of 
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Lunion with her. 'Thej most either abandon iheic 
and drop the testimony whioh they had ao nobly 
), and which involved such precious interests, or they 
secede. There seemed bat one coarse open for hon- 
len ; they had already entered it, and they were re- 
1 ta follow it. ' Therefore,' say they, looking back 
these ''many and weighty reasons,*' 'it is not only 
mtable for as, but we are laid under a necessity to 
p a testimony in a way of secession from them against 
resent current of defection, whereby our constitution 
averted, our doctrine is corrupted, and the heritage 
lock of Christ are wounded, scattered, and broken, 
ire may not partake with them in their sins, and may 
lat in us lies to transmit unto succeeding generations 
valuable truths that have been handed down to us 
e contendings and wrestlings of a great cloud of wit- 
3 in Scotland, since the dawning of reformation light 
gst us.' 

ialm review of these reasons, authoritatively set forth 
e Seceding Fathers themselves, will serve more than 
seful purpose even at the present hour. It will show 
road foundation on which their Secession was based, 
ay one grievance^ but ' a complex course of defection 
in doctrine, government, and discipline, carried on 
m high hand.' It will expose the utter iigustioe and 
liitude of those epithets of ' popular demagogues' and 
nperate and obstinate disturbers,' with whioh even 
men of eminence * have associated the honoured names 
i Secession Fathers, and stooped to do the foul work 
^on. An irresponsible and complicated despotism 
iipplanted their popular Presbyterian constitution^ — 
prosy of error had spread itself throughout the ma- 
of her ministry, — every constitutional form of remon- 
30 had been disregarded, and at length, not only dis- 
ied, but forbidden, — ^if these were frivolous grounds 

or example, Sir H. Moncrieff in his Life of Dr. Ersklue. 
idix, No. 1. 

O 
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of Beparation, what would be deemed, serious and sufficient ? 
'They had not gone out with haste, neither had they 
gone out by flight.* And as for schism, it can only be ap- 
plied to the Secession in utter oblivion of all. its peculiar 
features. The violent measures of the church judicatories, 
in thrusting them out from their communion, relieved 
them from settling the deUcate question ; — ^ Whether the 
evils that prevailed in the Scottish Church were such in 
themselves as to warrant a separation from her fellowship,' 
and reduced them to the choice between sinful silence and 
separation ; — could it be schism to prefer the latter alter- 
native? The mandate of their ecclesiastical rulers requir- 
, ing them to sin, was the voice of their Lord commanding 
them to secede. 

We have already stated that this document was issued 
and in general circulation prior to the meeting of the 
General Assembly in May. Its bold tone of remonstrance 
and exposure, supported by statements whidi every one 
knew to be truths, spread alarm throughout the ruling 
party in the supreme judicatory ; and the numerous de- 
fenders of corruption and abettors of tyranny, quailed 
before the charges of four honest men. Nor were there 
wanting other unequivocal indications that they had car- 
ried tiieir oppressive measures too far for the temper of 
the times, and that a very general sympathy, and even 
admiration, was arising among the people in behalf of the 
Seceding Fathers. In those days when information on 
general subjects was less widely disseminated, the minds 
of the people were intensely turned to questions and men- 
sures of an ecclesiastical nature, and the proceedings of the 
ecclesiastical rulers freely canvassed and often well under- 
stood; in consequence of which the brethren came to be 
looked upon by multitudes, and those usually the most 
serious and thinking part of the community, as the friends 
of truth and the representatives of popular rights, and to 
be regarded with the admiration and enthusiasm due to 
sufS^rers in their cause. It was not to be wondered at, 
that, in the parishes of the seceding ministers, these feel- 
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ings shcrald in some oases assume a somewhat irregular and 
tiimnltaous. form. When Mr. Adam Ferguson, minis- 
ter at EiHin, went to intimate the sentence against 
Mr. Wilson from the pulpit of the old church of Perth, 
he was prevented, as he complained in a letter to the 
Commissbn, by a '.tumultuous multitude* which met 
him at a distance from the city and forcibly resisted his 
entrance.. A similar reception awaited Professor Campbell 
of St. Andrews on his proposing to intimate the sentence 
against Mr. Moncrieff from the pulpit of the church at 
Abemethy ; and on his being refused protection from the 
Sheriff-substitute of Perth, for which he had previously 
taken the precaution to apply, he lodged a protest against 
the refusal of the Sheriff and wisely desisted from the 
attempt. * But fieur beyond their own immediate parishes, 
the interest was circulating and deepening. Prompted by 
leal for religion and liberty, and no doubt in some cases 
borne away by sympathy, multitudes were to be found 
leaving thdr native parishes, especially where the minister 
had been introduced by a forced settlement, and travelling 
sometimes great distances to attend on the ministrations 
of the seceding ministers. When the Lord's Supper was dis- 
pensed at Abemethy in the spring of 1734, the concourse 
of people from all parts of Scotland was so unprecedentedly 
great as to awaken universal astonishment. 

These occurrences were not unmarked by the ecclesias- 
tical rulers, or the voice in which they spoke to them mis- 
Ukderstood. They saw plainly that they had carried their 
teyermes to an impolitic excess, and that when they had 
hoped to extinguish opposition, they had awakened a spirit 
of resistance which any additional severities would rapidly 
extend. Nor were they blind to the feet that there was 
still a party in the Assembly who sympathized with the 
(c^a brethren, and whom a continuance in their present 
oourse, and still more additional severities, might so exas- 



• Index to Unprinted Acts of Assembly, 1734. Struthers* His- 
tory of Scotland, vi. 8. 
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perato as to render the rupture jet wider, by tempting 
them to oast in their lot with the Seceders. To retain 
these brethren in their ranks, therefore, to quell the popu- 
lar excitement, and if not to restore the four brethren, at 
least to disarm them of their present influence, they 
lietermined, for the time, to assume a policy of conciliation 
and concession. They would yield up the administration 
in part into the hands of the orthodox and reforming 
party, securing at the same time that nothing should be 
eonceded which could not afterwards be recovered,^ and 
would wait for a more convenient season when they could 
safely return to those measures for spreading latitudinari- 
anism and formality in their, pulpits, and extinguishing 
attid popular element in their ecclesiastical constitution, 
which they had so long prosecuted with so high a hand. 

Accordingly, when the Assembly met in May 1734, it 
appeared, to have fjallen under the influence of a new and 
more genial spirit. To a sanguine and superficial onlooker, 
it might almost have seemed as if the ' free, futhf ul, and 
reforming Assembly' to which the four brethren had 
appealed, had already come. The barrier acts were con- 
firmed. The Act prohibiting the recording of reasons of 
dissent and that concerning the planting of vacant churches 
which had been the matter of representation by the 
brethren before. their secession, and of complaint in their 
testimony now, were declared to be ^no longer binding 
rules of this church.' On a complaint by the parish of 
Auchtermuchty and the presbytery of Cupar agaii^t the 
Commission, for proceeding in the settlement of a minister 
at Auchtermuchty who was obnoxious to both, the Com- 
mission was declared to have exceeded its powers, and, 
contrary to the usual practice, the settlement annulled. 
A Committee was appointed to prepare an overture for 
checking the unsoriptural style of preaching that had be- 
come so prevalent in the church, and for directing minis- 
ters to the more edifying and efficient discharge of their 
duty. An act was passed declaring that due ministerial 
freedom was not impaired or restrained by any thing con- 
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leded with the process Against Mr. ErskiBe and his 
vrethren. And on the last day d their sittings, another 
ict was passed empowering the Sjnod of Perth and Stir* 
ing to remoye tiie oensnies from the four brethren and to 
restore them to their respeotiye charges. And the Synod 
>f Perth and Stirling did accordingly assemUe at the 
tatter jdace, July the second, 1734, and ' by yirtue of the 
foresaid ddegated power and authority, with one Yoice 
and consent, take off the sentences pronounced by the 
Ckunmission of the Qeneral Assembly, 1733, against the 
foresaid four brethren, declaring the same of no force or 
effisct for the future, uny» and restore them to ministerial 
eommunion with this church, to their several charges, and 
to the jezerdse of all parts of the ministerial function 
therein, as fully and freely as there never had been act, 
sentence, obstacle, or impediment whatsoever in the way 
there<^ in time pasL* * 

Was not the way now opened for an honourable return 
to the bosom of the Churdi from which they had been so 
painfully separated? Many imagined that it was, and ex* 
pected that they should instantly hear the brethren ex- 
pressing their high satisfeiction with these symptoms of 
reformation, and acknowledging that all the ends which 
they had sought by their secession had already been gained. 
The reforming party in the Assembly, headed by the vener* 
^le WUlison of Dundee, mistaking the mere temporary 
connivance of the ruling party for evidence of a reforming 
«pirit, were particularly sanguine of this result. Even the 
amiable Mr. Wilson of Perth, as unsuspicious of duplicity 
in others as he was incapable of it in himself, misled by 
the specious aspect of some of these concessions, in a letter 
to Mr. Erskine soon after the meeting of Assembly, ex* 
pressed a hope that it might yet be practicable for them to 
return into the bosom of the Church.t And with such 
confidence did the Synod which had restored the brethren 

* Extract of the proceedings of the Synod of Perth and Stirliii|^ 
ftc— Struthers' History of Scotland, vi. 12. 
1 Ferrior's Memoirs of W. Wilson, p. 278. 
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calculate on their ready acquieacence, that, in Mr. Erskine's 
absence, they elected him to the Moderator's chair. Cer- 
tainly evesy consideration of mere private and pBesent in- 
terest pleaded strongly for their return, early Mendshipi, 
worldly emolument, personal ease, love to the church of 
their fikthers, — ^but one question remained, what wias duty ^ 
and on this the Seceding Fathers took time to deliberate. 

Repeated meetings were accordingly held by them for 
the purpose of calmly considering what was their duty in 
the new position in which the recent proceedings and 
decisions of the church judicatories had placed them, and 
the unanimous conclusion in which their deliberations- 
terminated, was that the way had not yet been opened for 
an honourable and ' untainted return.' Most readily did 
they acknowledge the honest zeal of some of their brethren 
in the last Assembly to bring about a substantial reforma- 
tion, nor were they reluctant to admit that some good 
measures had been passed, and thus part of their causes of 
complaint removed, but they were unable to shut their 
eyes to the fact that while individual cases had been 
grappled with, no adequate measures had been taken for 
removing the prolific sources in which they originated, and 
that the whole seemed rather the grudging and quidified 
concession of policy and fear, than the first movements of 
a spirit of sincere and progressive reformation. 

Eor example, they had repealed the act prohibiting the 
recording of reasons of dissent, and the act respecting the 
settlement of vacant congregations simply on account of 
the informality with which they had been imposed, but 
without any acknowledgment of their sinfulness. In one 
instance they had shown a disposition to respect the popu- 
lar rights and to prevent a violent intrusion, but no un- 
equivocal statement of principle had been put forth 
declaring the acceptance of presentations contrary to the 
wishes of the people to be censurable, and thus placing a 
permanent guard against the recurrence of the eviL Cer- 
tain measures had been taken to prevent the increase of 
doctrinal error, and the continued connivance at this oa 
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[wrt of the chinch ecHirte liad been ODe principtl grooiid 
acessioii, bat thosd meMuies must lemim a deed lettw 
»]ig as the propegaton of error both from the pui^t 
from the chair, remained wnchaJlenged and imooisared. 
Act concerning ministerial freedom, instead of dispel- 
, rather confirmed all that had been dreaded from their 
iednre against Mr. Erskine, inasmuch as it declared 
. 'due freedom was not impaired or restrained by the 
Assembly's decision in a particular process,* from which 
conclusion seemed to follow, that Mr. Erskine, in the 
ion that gave rise to the process against him and his 
hren, in protesting against the decision of the Asson- 
had transgressed the boundaries of due ministerial 
lorn, and consequently had reoeiTed the treatment 
:h their misconduct and irr^ularity deserved. And 
or the deed of Assembly appointing their restora- 
to the communion of the church and to their minis- 
d status, they were constrained to express their entire 
ppointment and dissatisfjEu^ion with it. For they 
i not but observe that the greatest care was taken to 
d any admission that the sentences expelling them from 
church had been illegal or unjust. The Synod was 
ructed to remove those sentences, not because they 
J admitted to be wrong, but because they were discov- 
to be inexpedient, ' considering the lamentable conse- 
ices that have followed and may yet follow upon the 
ration of these brethren.'* But suppose the probabi- 
of such ' lamentable consequences ' to be diminished, 
it not the same course of conduct be resumed, and the 
deed which they had now repealed be referred to as a 
3dent. The church judicatories, from the dread of 
ntable consequences alone, had sent ' to thrust them 
jrivily,' and it was a fit occasion for replying, * Nay, 
Y ; but let them come themselves and fetch us out.* 
Seceding Fathers concluded that they could not return 
le communion of the church, either with honour to 

* (Jnpriiited Acta of Assembly, 1734. 
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themselveB or with safety to the great interests which the j 
had undertaken to defend. If they went hack, it must he. 
as &yonred criminals, not as justified men^ and without 
any tangible evidence that the great ends for which they 
had seceded had been secured, — ^the healing of her corrupt 
clergy, and the placing on a firm basis the rights of her 
people. Till this was done, they must c(»itinue to rear 
their Secession-banner. 

^ I humbly conceiye,' says Ebenezer Ersldne, in a &ithful 
and spirited letter to the Moderator of the Presbytery of 
Stirling, * there is a great difference betwixt a positive re* 
formation and a stop or sist given to a deformation. I am 
far from derogating from the stand made by the worthy 
members of the last Assembly against the career of the 
corrupt party. But allow me to say, that to me any thing 
done appears rather a check or restraint upon those men 
for a time, than any real cleanly reformation. 

' Some brethren call us to come in and help them against 
the current of defection. But now that the hand of Pro^, 
vidence has taken us out of the current against which we 
were swimming, and set us upon the Beformation-rground 
by a solemn testimony and constitution, it would be vain 
for us to endanger ourselves by running into the ciurrent 
again, unless our reverend brethren who call for our help, can 
persuade us that our so doing will turn the current and 
save both them and ourselves.* 

Again, — ^ TItere is a difference to be made betwixt the 
Established Church, of Scotland and the Church of Christ 
in Scotland ; for I reckon that the last is in a great mean 
sure driven into the wilderness by the first. And since 
God in his adorable providence has led us into the wilder- ' 
ness with her, I judge it our duty to tarry with her for a ^ 
while there, and to prefer her afflictions to all the advaur ' 
tages of a legal establishment.'* — ^The determination was ^ 
worthy at once of the penetration and the principle of the !^ 
Secedhig Fathers. . !j 

• Frazer's Life of E. Erskine, pp. 397-408. 
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"hey were not long in giving to the world the ground! 
his determination, in a document entitled ' BeaBons by 
i four Seoeding ministers) why they have not aooeded 
he judicatories of the Established Church,' and the pro- 
lings of following assemblies were sufficient to confirm 
r worst fears, and to show how justly they had esti<- 
ed the real temper and tendencies of those who now 
led the councils of the diurch. When the Assembly of 
) soon afterwards convened, it seemed to be swayed 
mately by opposite principles, a wish to conciliate on 
>ne ha^d, and an impatient desire to follow out its hidden 
K>8e8 on the other. In some instances the severity of 
ler deeds was partially relaxed, in others new measures 
(most equal severity were unscrupulously passed. In 
3ase of various congregations that had deserted the 
stry of intruders, and to whom the incumbents of sur- 
ding parishes had been forbidden to administer sealing 
lances, the prohibition was withdrawn, and the pros- 
ries in whidi they were situated permitted to treat 
I with a measure of indulgence. But as if to dash the 
8 which these indications might have awakened, when 
>etition of Mr. Archibald Rennie, who had been ob- 
od on the parish of Muckhart, and towards whom the 
ihioners, with scarcely an exception, had manifested 
trongest dislike, praying that he might be enrolled a 
ber of the Presbytery of Auchterarder, and that of 
James Pursell, who had been similarly obtruded on 
•arish of Troqueer, who prayed for a similar benefit, 
laid before the Assembly, the cases were remitted to 
espective synods in which those parishes were situ- 
with injunctions to 'continue their endeavours to 
n harmony in those quarters,' injunctions which had 
one meaning in those times, as requiring the Synod 
Tol the intruder and to bring the people to submit to 
iinistry. In the same spirit of arbitrary dictation and 
impt of the popular voice, a call was appointed to be 
irated in the parish of Carriden, * expressly and exclu- 
f in behalf of the presentee.' How easy was it to see 
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in all this the rolmg party gradually and cautiously re 
ing the reins of administration, which they had seeme 
a moment to renounce, but from which their heartf 
never been estranged. Still the four brethren waitc 
the fidnt hope that a sufficient number might yet be f< 
among her rulers to breathe a purer spirit into her c 
oils, and, in the face of numerous solicitations from p( 
in various quarters of the land, to dispense among i 
the ordinances of religion, resolved to abstain, for anc 
year at least, from judicative acts, and to confine tl 
selves in their meetings of presbytery to conference 
prayer. This was not like the course of ' popular d( 
gogues ' or * ambitious schismatics,' to see the tide of p 
lar interest floating up to their feet, and yet refuse to ei 
until God called. 

The Assembly of 1736 proved itself still more arbit 
and corrupt than its predecessor. The mask of cone 
tion which it had beepi found convenient to assume in 1 
was- not, indeed, as yet thrown aside, but it had becom 
transparent that every one might detect the genuine 
tures that lurked beneath. Loud professions were so < 
tradicted by its practice, the instructions it emitted h 
own application of them, that the record of its unfaitl 
ness reads like farce, and the rulers seem to have adde 
the sin of trampling on the popular rights the ofienc 
sporting with the popular credulity. For example, i 
passed an act, declaring ' that it was, and had been, since 
Reformation, a principle of this church, that no mini 
should be intruded into any parish contrary to the wi 
the congregation, and seriously recommending to all j 
eateries of this church to have due regard to the said p 
ciple in planting vacant congregations ; ' * and yet, when 
parishioners of Denny appeared at their bar, with a c 
plaint against the sentence of the Commission appoin 
the settlement of Mr. James Stirling as minister of 
parish, they did not hesitate, in the face of a unanin 

• Printed Ads of Assembly, 1736. 
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nonstranoe from the ooiigr^;ation, to dismiss the oom> 
lint, and instructed the Fresb jteiy to use adequate mea- 
res to bring them to submit to the decisions of the church 
d to the ministrj of the intruder. In like manner, while 
ey turned the overture of a former Assembly into a stand- 
g Act, enjoining upon the minister of the church a more 
angelical strain of preaching, and requiring professors of 
vinity to explain and reconmiend this manner of preach- 
g to their pupils, they dismissed uncensured from their 
ir an individual who was known by his public writings 
» have substituted a shallow system of heathenish ethics 
i the room of Christian truth, to have scoffed at experi^ 
lental religion, and laboured to undermine some of the 
tost peculiar and precious doctrines of the gospel of Christ, 
hese shameless inconsistencies proved to serious and dis- 
iminating onlookers the utter hollowness and insincerity 
f the reforms of 1734, that they were blossoms which were 
Bver intended by the ruling party to ripen into fruit; 
ley told the reforming party that what they had mis- 
iken for power was only the effect of connivance, and that 
hen they had begun to imagine themselves leaders they 
ere only dupes, while it proclaimed to the Seceding 
athers tiiat the period for waiting was past, and that that 
r resolute and vigorous action had come, and that it was 
not only their duty, but high time for them to proceed to 
le exercise of government and discipline.' Even Mr. 
nison of Perth, who had been the most reluctant to aban- 
on the hope of a favourable change in the councils and 
leasures of the church opening the way for an honourable 
stum to her communion, ceased from this time to indulge 
iie fond imagination, and acknowledged that ' when he 
ad observed the conduct of the judicatories since the 
ear 1734, he had been gradually cleared, and more and 
lore confirmed that it was their duty to continue in a 
bate of Secession.'* 
Accordingly, soon after the Assembly of 1736, the four 

• Defence of Reformntion Principles, &c., p. 357. 
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brethren met, and believing that their course had now bees - 
made plain to them bj Providence, resolved to act in a ^ 
judicative capacitj, and to cany oat in a state of Seoessioii * 
from the judicatories of the church, those great object! * 
which events had proved it impossible for them to acoom- 
plish in a state of communion with them. In many oor- - 
ners of the land, the people were feinting and readj to '- 
perish under the ministrations of heretical and un&ithfal - 
teachers, they resolved to bless those regions with a puna 
and unfettered gospel Thousands were groaning under - 
the yoke of patronage, and such as had withdrawn from - 
the ministry of incompetent men and intruded tnyftHngi 
had in many instances been subjected to excommunica^ = 
tion ; the Secession would gather together these torn and 
scattered sheep, and afford to aggrieved consciences an i^ 
asylum where the privileges of the church might be en» « 
joyed without the sacrifice of freedom or the violation of ^ 
conscience. The ruling party in the church, instead of & 
carrying on the work of reformation to which she waf < 
pledged by her very constitution and history, and raising '^ 
her testimony in vindication of dishonoured truth, and « 
against prevalent and deadly errors, had> in various inr 
stances, placed its brand upon truth and screened error kz 
neous men; the Seceding Fathers would stand forth c 
as witnesses in the midst of the land, and lifting ^ 
up the fallen testimony, 'display a banner because ci ^ 
the truth,' and carry forward the work of reformation, l 
These seemed to them to be the chief objects embodied in c 
their commission, and to accomplish this commission they s 
now assumed the form and functions of a distinct and re- ^ 
gularly organized religious community. The words of a j= 
holy and far-seeing patriarch of the Church of Scotland, k 
who had often mourned over the incipient tokens of defeo^ <= 
tion which he beheld in his day, seemed now about to bt 
fulfilled, ' I apprehend,' said he, ' that matters will not hi "" 
right till the Lord shall bring a Church out of the bowels - 
of this Church.' 
Nor were the Seceding Fathers slow, when once the '^ 
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utj had been plain to them, in seeking to fidfil 
parts of their OMumission. OTerstepping the 
of their own parishes, to which they had hith- 
; entirely con&ied themselyes from a fitstidioos 
•resbyterial order, they visited many of the suf- 
•icts, and everywhere found a people ready to re- 
. Little societies were formed in many of these, 
inued to meet for prayer and conference, and in 
ot a few of those congregations were formed, 
r the lapse of more than a hundred years, still 
g the most stable and vigorous in the Secession, 
ications poured in upon the presbytery from all 
r a regular and permanent connexion with the 
and the regular administration of Christian 
; and even from Ireland, whither the seeds of 
Lon had already been borne by the hands of a 
r, there came a petition from nearly three hun- 
es. This induced the presbytery to take young 
als for license ; and that the cause might be duly 
nd extended, they appointed Mr. Wilson of Perth 
•f Theology, to train yoimg men who should be 
•m those praying societies, or otherwise properly 
led, for the work of the ministry. The Secession 
into the wild dream from which even the least 
i of the churches are now rapidly recovering, of 
p the church by the hands of rude and unedu- 

Id of December of the same year, the four bre- 
ted a most elaborate document, under the name 
b, declaration, and testimony for the doctrine, 
liscipline, and government of the Church of 
nd commonly known as the Judicial Testimony/ 
it or Extra-judicial Testimony, the defections of 
ii of Scotland were only specified in so far as 
} made the grounds of Secession, in this the 

emarkable fact that each of the Four Brethren In sue- 
tually filled the Theological Chair. 
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whole of the ecolesiastical history of Scotland firom the 
Reformation downwards is rapidly traced, the various oc- 
casions of improvement notic^ and judicially approved, 
and the numerous instances of defection and relapse marked 
and judicially condemned. These are represented as just 
causes of 'the Lord's controversy' with, his church, and fit 
occasions of humiliation and sorrow. The errors which- 
had recently appeared in the church, and which were stiU 
unremoved and unrepented o^ are there pointed out, and 
the opposite truth, as declared in the Confession of Faith^ 
distinctly declared, and, in short, an explicit and satisfiM-* 
tory enunciation and exposition given of almost every 
essential doctrine in the scheme of revealed truth. This, 
the Seceding Fathers insisted, the circumstances of the 
times required that the judicatories of the church should 
have done, and seeing those judicatories had neglected 
their duty, they felt themselves called upon to raise the 
fallen standard, and aiming still at progressive reformation, 
' serve themselves heirs' to the Mthful witnesses and con- 
fessors of earlier times. 

It must be confessed that it is impossible to speak of 
this important document with unqualified approvaL The 
occasional historical inaccuracies which occasioned the 
jubilant notes of Mr. Ourrie of Kinglassie and other em- 
bittered partisans,''^ will indeed awaken the surprise of no 
one who thinks of the long and often uncertain field ovar 
which the historical review extends. But the glowing and 
almost romantic terms in which the Testimony speaks of 
the covenanting periods, are such as a cahn estimate of 
some of the principles and practices Of those periods must 
considerably reduce and qualify. The sentiments expressed 
on the repeal of the penal statutes against witchcraft and 
on certain questions that touch ou the rights of consdenoej 
are such as prove that on the former of these points they 
were still trammelled by the illiberal notions of the age^ 
and that on the latter they were only feeling their way to 

* Currie's Essay on Separation, passinu 
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: solid ground which their desoenchudtB have happilj 
ched. While their unfiriendlj referenoee to the Union 
;h England show us, that on this sabject they had not 
; liaen above the prejndices of the church which thej 
i left, whose Assemblj, it is well known, for a long 
irse of years annually specified the Union as a ground 
national fiisting. But with these qualifying statements, 
B Judicial Testimony claims to be spoken of as a most 
edous document published to the church, at a most sea- 
Qable juncture. In its dear and scriptural declarations 
those intimately related subjects, the Headship of 
irist, the independence of the church and the right of 
e people to choose their own pastors, as well as in the 
sh statement and elucidation of fundamental truths 
ng abroad upon the public mind when general attention 
\a turned to their movements, it must have accomplished 
eat good, arresting the advance of error, establishing 
settled minds in the truth, and proving an extensive 
acator of the general mind. 

The in&nt cause proceeded with vigour, the congrega- 
>ns of Abemethy and Einclaven formally connected 
emselves with the presbytery, to which their respective 
ssions sent up a representative elder, and new congrega- 
»ns began to be organized in various districts. Every 
ing indicated consolidation and progress. And while 
e conduct of the As8emblie^ of 1735 and 1736 bad con- 
med the four brethren in their resolution to continue 
eir secession, it had gradually been loosening the attach- 
mt of other good men to the Establishment, by dispelling 
ery lingering hope of internal reform. The consequence 
\8 that, at the first meeting of the Associate Presbytery 
1737, their hands were strengthened by the accession of 
e Rev. Thomas Mair of Orwell, and the Rev. Ralph Erskine 
Dunfermline, to their little band. It will be remem- 
red that both of these ministers had taken part in the 
3test against the deed of Assembly that had driven the 
ir brethren out of the church ; in the interval they had 
ned in laying upon the table of the Assembly a detail of 
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grievances, which they earnestly hesottght Uiem to redrefls, 
and the history of the two past years shows how little their 
honest efforts had availed to stem the swelling current.* 
Nevertheless, the diary of Ralph Erskine proves that it 
was only hy slow degrees that his course was opened up to 
him, and that when he at length consented to sever his 
connexion with the Scottish Ohurch, it was done, not in 
the spirit of anger and chagrin, but in the sorrowful spirit of 
one who mourned the corruption that drove him from her 
fellowship.f The language of this good man on signifying 
to the Associate Presbytery his adherence to the Secession, 
displays a beautiful combination of discriminating con- 
scientiousness with enlarged charity. 'By joining with 
the said brethren,' says he, * I intend no withdrawing from 
ministerial communion with any of the godly ministers of 
this church who are wrestling against the defections of the 
times, although they have not the same light with us in 
every particular. . Nor do I hereby intend to preclude my- 
self from returning and joining with the judicatories of tlds 
church, upon their returning to their duty. I am sensible 
what a bad tendency division naturally has, and desire to 
shun all divisive principles and practices contrary to the 
doctrine, worship, government, and discipline of the Church 
of Scotland, agreeable to and founded upon the word of 
God ; and I judge it my duty to endeavour through grace 
to follow after that peace which has truth for the ground 
and ornament of it. Yet the safest way for preserving peace 
being to cleave to Jesus Christ, who is the centre of all 
true and holy union, and to advance the truth as it is in 
him, I therefore think myself obliged, leaving events to the 
Lord, to take the present opportunity of joining in what I 
reckon a faithful testimony for it, such as I have no access 



• Scots Ma^zine for 1752, p. 510. Frazer*s Memoirs of R. 
Erskine, p. 210. 

t ' 1 set aside a part of this da^ for prayer. I was thoughtful 
about that great business of Secession, and sought the Lord would 
fWe me light.' Diary, Jan. 8, 17S7. Frazer's Memoirs of R. 
Ersiune, pp. 212,213. 
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te, in oonnezion with the jndicaiorieB of the nft- 
arch.* * There is not one word either of achism ot of 
n these sentences ; how much is there of the spiiit 
ristian reformer ! The four brethren unanimously 
that they expressed substantially their own posi- 
sentiment8.t 

cession of such a man as Ralph Erskine at this 
to the ranks of the seceding Fathers, must have 
not a little to the advantage of their cause. With 
f natural eloquence equal to those of his elder bro- 
perhaps even surpassed him in melting pathos, in 
ciiteness, and in his command of those ' thick-com- 
es ' which, by riveting the attention and interest- 
imagination, secure for truth a lodgment in the 
The consequence was, that he already possessed 
ince and acceptability as a preacher in which he 
Ued by no contemporary, while his general charao- 
ustly held by all in high veneration. His Gk>spel 
too, many of which had already been given to the 
which divine truth is often presented in quaint par- 
id happy conceits, had obtained a universal circula- 
Qg the Scottish peasantry, and though, like the cocoa 
wholesome nourishment was sometimes contained 
rh shell which it was difficult to break, even edu- 
;n overlooked the occasionally unpolished diction 
rmonious rhymes for the sake of the solid and sav- 
i of which they were found to be the vehicle. That 
lust have been no common man, to whom White- 
led himself indebted for a more clear and evange- 
)logy,t whose writings the author of * Theron and 
preferred above all other uninspired productions 
mpanion and solace of his dying hours, § and whose 

)nceniing the Admission of the Rev. Ralph Erskine and 
nas Mair as Members of Presbytery. 
i*s History of the Secession, p. 25. 

r's Memoirs of R. Erskine, pp. 316— .124. Also, Letters 
V. G. Whitefield, paMtm. 
i*s Life of Henrey, p. 397. 
H 
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words the great Andrew Fuller acknowledged had awak- 
ened him to c(mviction and melted him to tears. * The ad- 
dition of such a man to the little band of Keformers, an 
addition so manifestly the fruit of deliberate conviction, was 
a large increase at once to its intellectual efficiency and to its 
moral power. We are not surprised that in tracing his 
visits to the suffering districts in this and following years, 
scarcely a place is named which did not eventually become 
the seat of a Secession church, f 

An event occurred about this time which, both as put- 
ting to the test the reigning spirit in the judicatories of the 
Scottish Church, and bringing out in practical contrast the 
fearless attachment to principle and independence of the 
Seceders, undoubtedly told with considerable influence at 
the moment in advancing their cause, — ^we refer to what is 
commonly known in history by the title of the Porteous mob. 
The leadhig incidents connected with this affair, forming as 
they do one of the most extraordinary chapters in the records 
of the last century, and even seized upon because of the stir- 
ring adventure, the mighty opposition of contending pas- 
sions which they exhibit, as well as the partial mystery that 
envelopes them, as a fit theme for the arts and embellish- ^ 
ments of fiction, belong rather to the province of civil than . 
of ecclesiastical history, and therefore do not properly come \ 
within the range of our narrative. We can only remind , 
our readers of the more prominent features in that strangely ^ 
chequered and exciting event, — of the condemnation of - 
Wilson and his associate for the robbery of a custom- 
house on the coast of Fife, in order to indemnify thein- 
selves for the losses they had sustained through the vigi- 
lance of the revenue officers, — of the strong sympathy with * 
Wilson felt by the Scottish populace, who in those days ?^ 
looked upon smuggling as but a venial offence, — of the in- ^ 

» Memoir of Andrew Fuller, by his Son, prefixed to his WorlOi :,^ 
p. 11. ?^ 

} We meet with the following among other places in his Diary,* k 
Denny, Balfron,W. Linton, Cambusnethan, Kilmaurs, Kilmarnock^ 
Kilwinning. 
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reaae of thk sympathy into admiratioii by the coorageoua 
nd saccessfol attempt of Wilson to rescue his associate, on 
he Sabbath before the execution, — of the dread on the 
•art of the authorities that the people, borne away by their 
nthusiasm, would attempt to rescue Wilson from his &te, 
Ad their consequent surrounding of the scaffold with a 
arge bodj of the town-guard, who were supplied on the 
occasion with guns and ammunition, and placed under the 
x>mmand of Captain Porteous,— of the immense multitude 
leholding the execution with outward calmness, but their 
ixaq[>erated feelings at length bursting out in indignant 
leproaches, while some began to pelt the guard with stones, 
-of the guard immediately firing on the multitude, killing 
lome, and wounding others, who had had no share in the 
lolence, — of the immediate imprisonment of Porteous, and 
ds subsequent trial and condemnation to death, as having 
xceeded his authority, and occasioned the loss of so many 
ives without a sufficient cause,— of the unexpected reprieve 
f Porteous by royal authority, when the people had as- 
embled in vast multitudes to behold his execution, — of 
heir deep vows of vengeance,— of their reassembling in the 
vening, securing the city gates, cutting off all coBimuni- 
ation with the Castle, disarming the city-guard, forcing 
lie doors of the jail, and dragging the unhappy man from 
be chimney in his cell, where he had concealed himself, 
utting him to death by suspending him from a dyer's pole, 
1 the place where Wilson, a few weeks before, had per- 
hed. 

So bold a defiance of law, committed with such evident 
eliberation and concert, excited the astonishment and in- 
[gnation of the government, and it was determined to use 
rery effort to discover the perpetrators, and to inflict upon 
lem severe and summary vengeance. On the assembling 
' Parliament, an act was passed, ordaining all persons who 
ere charged with being accessory to the murder of Cap- 
in Porteous, on pain of death to surrender themselves for 
lal within a limited time, adjudging all persons to the 
me punishment who should be found guilty of concealing 
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the fugitives, offering pardon to guilty persons who should 
give evidence against their associates, and promising a re- 
ward of £200 to informers, who should also be admitted as 
witnesses. One is apt to imagine, in reading such provi- 
sions as these, so repugnant to the spirit of constitutional 
liberty, that he is studying by mistake some of the despotic 
and sanguinary edicts of the age that preceded the Revo- 
lution. But the provisions that bring this event into such 
strange connexion with the ecclesiastical history of the 
period are the following : — ^Bvery minister of the Church of 
Scotland was required to read this act from the pulpit, in 
the time of public worships on the first Lord^s day of every 
month, for one whole year. Whosoever refused obedience 
was, for the first offence, declared incapable of sitting or 
voting in any church judicatory; and for the second, inca^ 
pable of taking, holding, or enjoying any ecclesiastical 
benefice in Scotland. And these ecclesiastical penalties 
were appointed to be executed by the Court of Session, or 
any court of justiciary, upon a summary complaint at the 
instance of his Majesty^s advocate ! 

It has been supposed by some, that an impression pre- 
vailed at this period among those in power, that the Scot- 
tish clergy in general had not been sufficiently careful to 
inculcate upon the people a spirit of submission to civil 
authority, and that this extraordinary injunction, while - 
intended to aid in detecting the active parties in the assas- « 
sination of Porteous, was also meant to humble the clergy, c 
and impress them with the real dependence of their posi- - 
tion. Most certainly it had all the appearance of studied ~ 
insult and deliberate invasion of their authority. The ^ 
hours sacred to religion were commanded to be profaned s^ 
by an act most uncongenial and revolting ; those who were ^ 
sent forth as the heralds of peace were required to be- ,^ 
come the heralds of earthly and sanguinary laws ; human ^ 
power, without disguise, stepped within the sacred circle .^ 
of ecclesiastical authority, where it was profeudty for ■' 
it to tread, and wresting the keys of discipline and gov- - 
eminent from the hands of their rightful possessors, pror 
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ceeded at once to dictate and to administer its laws. 
What was this but degrading the ministers of the gospel 
into a state of mere political servitude, and the man who 
sboald obej the insulting mandate, when associated with 
such penalties, would be acknowledging this bondage, and 
anuming with his own hand the servile badge. 

Men looked on to see how &r the ministers of the Church 
of Scotland would bow to this assumption of Erastian su- 
premacy. Some there were who scorned to obey a mandate 
which at once violated their consciences and trampled on 
their rights, and nobly set at defiance all the threatened pen- 
alties. But by fiEur the greater number ignobly succumbed ; 
tome, attempting an impossible compromise between con- 
Bcienoe and the fear of man, read only part of the insulting 
document, or reserved the reading of it till the people had 
dispersed, while others read the whole at the set times, and 
throughout the prescribed period. But the general con- 
duct of the ministers was abject and servile, nor was any 
voice eTer raised against the invasion of their own and 
their Master's prerogative, either by the Assembly or by the 
inferior judicatories. Who can wonder that the spirit of 
alienation spread wider and deeper among the people. 
Multitudes, aggrieved and offended by the timid servility 
of their ministers, left their parish churches on the first 
reading of the act, and placed themselves under the minis- 
trations of those who had resisted the command, or more 
frequently still, swelled the ranks of those little societies 
which had sought liberty, and found it, in secession. Two* 
other ministers left the Establishment in the midst of these 
commotions, and, adopting the testimony of the Associate 
Presbytery, increased their numbers to eight, the Rev. 
Thomas Nairn of Abbotshall and the Rev. James Thomson 
of Burntisland. 

It would be a truly uncongenial and monotonous task 
to continue describing the numerous cases of violent set- 
tlement that deform the history of this and the following 
years. The spirit of corruption and oppression, as if la 
revenge for the restraint wMch events had put on \V. iox ^ 
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time, overleaped the barriers, not only of consistency but 
of decency. In the one Assembly of 1737, the immediate 
follower of that which had issued its formal declaration 
of the right of the people to elect their own ministers, we 
find Perth, Duffus, Monikie, Madderty, and several other 
places enumerated, as the scenes of violent intrusions, and 
the decision in the case of Denny, which anew appeal brought 
up before this Assembly, displays such an utter contempt 
not only of the popular will but of the rights of conscience, 
as is sufficient of itself to brand a whole church with dis- 
honour. It will be remembered that the Presbytery of 
Stilling had been commanded by the last Assembly, in the 
£ekce of its own act, to proceed to the settlement of the 
presentee at Denny. This command the presbytery, basing 
its refusal on the general principle so ostentatiously pro- 
claimed, had ventured to disobey. A few heritors, proba- 
bly non-resident, lodged a complaint before the Assembly. 
What then was its decision? The presbytery were blamed 
for refusing to obey the instructions of the last Assembly, 
and enjoined to proceed forthwith to the settlement of the 
presentee, as they would be answerable to the next As- 
sembly. In the event of their continued refusal, the Synod 
of Perth was instructed to take up the case, with this most 
scandalous provision, that they should not be at liberty to 
consider the question whether it was right for them to 
obey or not. Should the majority of the synod prove 
refractory also, any ten or more of their number were at 
liberty to proceed as above directed, and the settlement 
would be valid. And should ten men not be found in the 
synod sufficiently servile for this work, the commission was 
once more confidently looked to as the forlorn hope and 
ready agent of corruption, and appointed to convene at 
Edinburgh, in the Old Kirk Aisle, on the third Wednesday 
of November or March respectively, in order to take on 
trials and ordain Mr. James Stirling as minister of Denny.** 
Thus recklessly were the rights of the people, their spiritual 

* Acts of Assembly, 1737. 
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interests wbich ncre utterilj ae g lect e d whSkt tins cms 
* dragged its skyir lengtli along* from one Aaseniblj to 
another, and the conadcncea of pieBbjteriet, all trampled 
under foot hj the hoof of ecdesissdcal anthoritr. It was 
wdl for the religion and the liberties of Scotland that a 
body had auriaen whidi stood forth as the bdd denoonoer 
of such tyrmnnies and the earnest redreaaer of sach wrongs. 
And that many in Scotland now b^an to see this, is proved 
by the &ct that, in <Hie year, iqiplications were laid npon 
the table of the Associate Bresbytery from more than 
Knsntf societies, adhering to their testimony and praying 
to be congregated and supplied with the Uessings of a rega- 
lar ministry. 

The rulers in the church were agitated by a new akim, 
as they looked around them on the progress of the Seoes- 
aum, llie mingled boldness and caution of its leaders, and 
the unequivocal and deepening interest of the people. 
They looked and wondered 'whereunto all this would 
grow.' What was to be done I Conciliation had been 
attempted by a show of concessioD, and had £sdled. They 
had hoped that the lapse of time would diminish the popu> 
kr excitement, every year had beheld its increase. Two 
alternatives only remained, — ^to yield to the claims of the 
Seeeders, and«nter on a course of substantial reformation, 
or pursuing the course on which they had long been prO| 
celling, to break in sunder every link of connexion with 
these troublers of their peace, trust to their authority and 
influence, and set them at defiance. They preferred the 
latter alternative. It only remains then that we trace 
with rapid pen the various steps in the process by which 
the last bwid of connexion was severed between the Seeed- 
ers and the corrupt judicatories of the Establishment, and 
the Secession stood forth distinctly and visibly before the 
world, as a separate and independent religious community. 
When the Assembly met in 1738, a representation was 
aid upon its table from the Synod of Perth, complaining 
»f ' the disorderly practices of certain Seceding ministers.' 
Phe Assembly entertained the complaint as well fo\m!i<^ 
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and appointed the Commission to take all proper steps &r 
duly sisting the separating brethren before the next As- 
sembly, there to answer for their irregular conduct. This 
appointment was accompanied with an earnest recommen- 
dation to all the ministers, elders, and members of the 
church, to use everj proper means for reclaiming ' the poor 
deluded people'* who had been carried awaj hj this divi- 
sion, and for preyenting the increase of the schism. 

The Commission, prompt to obey the ix\junctions of the 
Assembly, framed a libel against each of the Seceding 
ministers, and duly serving it upon them individuallj, 
cited them to appear before the next Assembly, ^ to meet 
at Edinburgh the tenth day of May, 1739 years, within 
the Assembly house there, in the hour of cause.* The 
charges contained in the libel were, substantially, their 
separation from the church, their erecting themselves into 
a presbytery, their emitting an Act, Declaration and Testi- 
mony, their condemning the judicatures of the church, their 
leaving their own parishes and administering ordinances 
in different parts of the country, their taking some persons 
under probationary trials, and licensing one or more to 
preach the gp^el, aU of which were characterized in the 
libel as 'high crimes.' t Severe epithets came ^adily 
enough to the minds of these rulers, when their hearte 
liere in their work. Over the bold heresies of Professor 
Campbell they had satisfied themselves with the most soft 
and soothing generalities, scarcely presuming 'to hint a &ult 
or hesitate dislike;' the honest adherence of these good 
men to principle in the face of authority and the acts to 
which this adherence led, were high crimes. ' If the Judi- 
catories of this National Church,' said William Wilson, 
' had done their duty, the Seceding Brethren would not 
have had ground for their association, or for such a pro- 
cedure.' t 

When the Assembly met, they resolved, after deliberat- 

• Acts of Assembly, 1738. 

t Index to Unprinted Acts of Assembly, 1739. 

X Defence of the Reformation Principles, &c., p. 171* 
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big two days on the sabjeck, to proceed on tiie libel tnuift- 
ndtted from tiie CommiaBioii. Meenwhile the d^t 
iMelbien liad met and peased an act entitled 'The Dedina- 
tore,'* in wfaidi thej diadaimed the AeBemblj's anthoiity 
I o?er theniy and nmintMnfd their 'own independent right, 
I liberty and detennination, in the name of Christy to exer- 
dae an the fimctions of their ministry,' in as fnll and 
imple a manner as hitherto the j had done. The grounds 
i^ ikated by them in their dedinatnre, were substantially the 
? wne as their grounds of Secession. How could they sub- 
mit to the judicatories of the church, when those judica- 
tories were employing their authority against its constitu- 
tkm and interests. Their course of defection from which 
I Bothing had sufficed to reclaim them, absolyed the Se- 
I ceding brethren from obedience, and practically shut 
I them up to the necessity of renouncing their authority, 
that they might have respect to CUkL's. It had been the 
defoioe of Reformers in Scotland before, and it was valid 

BOW. 

On the 18th day of the month, the eight brethren having 
been called, appeared as a constituted presbytery at the bar 
of the Assembly. The Moderator intimated to them on their 
entrance, that notwithstanding all that had passed, the 
Assembly was willing to receive them with open arms, if 
they would return into the bosom of the church. Strange 
generosity to men who had been denoimced as schismatics, 
and at that moment stood charged in the libel with ten 
* high crimes.* The Rev. Thomas Mair replied as Modera- 
tor of the Associate Presbytery, that they had come to the 
Assembly's bar as a constituted Presbytery, and that he was 
ready, as their mouth, to read an Act which expressed their 
united judgment. On this reply the Assembly commanded 
the libel to be read, immediately after which Mr. Mair 
read the Declinature, and then having delivered it to the 
Moderator of the Assembly, he and the other members of 
the little band withdrew. It was the last occasion of 

t Gib's Display, pp. 165—171. 
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formal interoouTse between the Seceding Fathers and the 
Scottish Church. 

Astonished and irritated by the consistent and immoye- 
able firmness of the eight brethren, which the Assembly 
characterized as ' unparalleled boldness,'* they would in all 
Hkelihood have proceeded at once to depose them from the 
ministry; had not the protest entered by Mr. Willison 
and others, when the Hbel was first resolved on, showed 
them that there were still men in their ranks whose sym- 
pathies were with the Seceders, and that severe or preci- 
pitate measures against them, might possibly lead to new 
desertions. The deposition therefore which they declared 
to be merited was postponed to another year, but the next 
Assembly was strongly recommended to avoid further de- 
lay, and unless the Seceding ministers in the meantime re- 
traced their steps, to inflict the censure and expel them 
from the church. 

On the twelfth day of May, 1740, the Assembly proceed-' 
ed to consider the recommendation of the last Assembly 
respecting the Seceding brethren, and on the 15th pro- 
nounced upon them the sentence of deposition from thcf 
holy ministry. ' The General Assembly did and hereby do, 
in the name of the Lord Jesus Christ, the sole King and 
Head of the Church, and by virtue of the power and 
authority committed by Him to them, actually Depose 
Messrs. Ebenezer Erskine at Stirling, William Wilson at 
Perth, Alexander Moncrie£f at Abemethy, James Fisher 
at Einclaven, Ralph Erskine at Dunfermline, Thomas Mair 
at Orwell, Thomas Nairn at Abbotshall, and James Thom- 
son at Burntisland, ministers, from the office of the holy 
ministry, prohibiting and discharging them, and every one 
of them, to exercise the same or any part thereof within 
this church, in all time coming.' f Might it not have been 
asked, as the Roman judge had once asked regarding their 
divine Master, * Why, what evil had they done V But the 

* Printed Acts of Assembly, 1739. 
t Acts of Assembly, 1740. 
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lui ^f dqiomtioiiB of AflBemUieB are no more fmlid than the 
MtmtliAmim of popos, when ihej are easentiallj unjust. 

i^c^iDC'^l Aasnredly this act was not ratified in heaven. 

^^^^^ ^ Though no act of eodesiastical authority could deprive 
tiiMe exodOent men of their flocks, the Assembly's sen- 
I tenoe deprived them both of their places of worship and emo- 
, InmentB; and care was taken that the Moderator should 
imniediatdy write to the civil authorities in their respec- 
tive districts, informing them of the sentence and request- 
rag that they should at once be dispossessed. To the 
konour of the magistrates in some places, the Seceding 
Ixethien were allowed to retain their pulpits, till new 
plaoes of worship were reared for them. This was the 
CMe with Mr. Balph Erskine at Dunfermline and vrith 
Mr. Thomson at Burntisland. But in other cases the 
Inatment was &r different, and occasioned scenes in some 
iastanoea of touching pathos, in others rising to the 
monlly sublime. At Abemethy Mr. Moncrieff, with 
characteriBtio determination, refuised to enter the pulpit 
of tiie pariah church after his deposition, and exposed to 
the winds and snows of a whole winter, preached to his 
people in the open air. Mr. Nairn at Abbotshall was 
lOowed to retain undisturbed possession of his church un- 
til the month ef October, when the heritors ' at their own 
hands,' says Mr. Wilson in his Defence, * locked the church 
and ohurch-yard doors, and nailed iron plates on the key- 
hdes of the said doors!'* 

At Stirling on the first Lord's day after Mr. Erskine's 
depoation^the church bells were forbidden to be rung, and 
the people on assembling at the usual hour found the doors 
of the chureh and churchyard made fast to prevent their 
entnuaoe. The exasperated multitude were about to pro- 
ceed to violent measures to effect an entrance, but their 
venerable pastor having made his appearance, and ex- 
preasing his disapproval of all violent measures, succeeded 
in dissuading them from the attempt. Then in the pre- 

^ ConUnuation of Wilson's Defence, p. 9\« 
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sence of the immense multitude whom the interesting 
occasion had brought together, he lifted up the pulpit 
bible which according to the custom of the times he had 
brought with him from his house, and with that ma- 
jestic manner which was so natural to him, and with 
awfully impressive solemnity of tone protested as in 
the divine presence that he was now obeying the dic- 
tates of duty, and that not he but his opposers were re- 
sponsible at the judgment seat of Gk)d for the scenes of 
that day. The words spread a thrill of deep emotion 
throughout the vast assembly — ^more especially as they 
looked on the grey hairs and majestic form of the venera- 
ble sufferer ; but every thought of violence had given way 
to holier feelings, and quietly retiring to a convenient spot 
in the open air, they listened to the ministrations of tiiis 
dauntless witness, whom they now began to regard not 
only with the affection due to a pastor, but with something 
of the veneration claimed by a martyr. 

The place selected for the solemn service was such as to 
harmonize with the state of mind of the worshippers, and 
to provide the vast multitude with a fitting sanctuary. 
To this day the visitor to Stirling is guided to a verdant 
and elevated spot that rises to the northward of that 
ancient seat of kings. Here, — with the frowning ramparts 
of the castle rising above him — rich and waving plains be- 
neath, amid which the 'many-linked* Forth seeks his 
majestic way and begins his strange and mazy circles as if 
loath to leave so fair a scene, with far in the distance the 
noble Grampians raising their bold and rugged pinnacles 
into the clouds,— did this Father of the Secession gather 
together his scattered sheep, and rear, as it were in visible 
form, the standard which bore inscribed on it 'Christ's 
crown* and * His people's rights.' 

The first portion of the sixtieth psalm was given out by 
Mr. Erskine to be sung, and very appropriately opened the 
services of the day : — 

** O Lord, thou hast rejected us, 
And scattered us abroad; 
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Thoa jasdj bast displeaied been; 

Betom to US, O God. 
The earth to tremble thou hast made; 

Therein didst breaches make: 
Bo thoa therefore the breaches heal. 

Because the land doth shake.** 

k solemn prayer followed; after which the venerable man 
read as his text those words of Matt. viii. 27. ' But the 
men marvelled, saying, what manner of man is this that 
even the winds and the sea obey him.' The sermon which 
followed was one which those who heard never could for- 
get. The occasion, the scene, the subject all tended to 
devate both speaker and hearers into a higher region, and 
made holy eloquence sound like inspiration. It was a day 
0f deep and varied emotions. Some were saddened to 
tears when they thought of the precious minister whom 
the X)hurch of Scotland had driven from her pale, in others 
joy in the truths which they had heard swallowed up for 
the time all other feelings, while hoary headed men felt 
the recollections of youth suddenly revived, and those who 
had been active in the proceedings of that day, seemed to 
their minds to have ' served themselves heirs to the iniquity 
and wickedness of some of their forefathers in that place, 
who stoned that eminent seer and faithful martyr Mr. 
James Guthrie.'* 

But the scenes at Perth have been the most minutely 
recorded, and form unquestionably one of the most inter- 
esting pages in the early history of the Secession. We 
give the description almost entirely in the words of Mr. 
Wilson's respected descendant and biographer. 

* On the morning of the Lord's day, when the Assembly's 
instructions to the civil powers, just that morning received, 
were to be carried into effect, Mr. Wilson and his interest- 
ing family, who were very regular in their domestic habits, 
were observed by the servants to be in a state of uncom- 
mon concern. Though the cause was in a great measure 

• Frazer's Memoirs of £. £rsklne,p. 414. Wilson^s Continua 
tion of Defence, p. 9L 
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unknown to the domestics, thej perceived tliat somethingi i 
unusual had occurred. The breakfast table was laid at thfl^ i 
usual hour : but Mr. and Mrs. Wilson continued closelT^ t 
shut up in their chamber, and seemed, in deep thoughtful*^ i 
ness, to forget their wonted habits, and to be so entirelj"^ 
engaged in intercourse with Qod, as to be above the caree ^ 
of this life, and to forget, or not to feel, the common crav- < 
ings of nature. = 

' Mr. Wilson remained in his chamber till the hour of % 
public worship. On leaving it, he went directly to thej^ 
church. As he left the house to proceed, on this trying}: 
day, to the discharge of his ministerial duties, an aged dc ^ 
mestic, long an inmate of the fiimily, — ^the same who in 
earlier times had served his &.ther in the Meams moor 
with daily nourishment, when he was driven from his house 
and his property by the violence of the persecution, — ^ven- 
tured to accost him in the language of Mendly caution, 
" Tak care what ye*re doin', Mr. William," said she, for so 
from early habits she still sometimes called him, '^ tak care 
what ye're doin', for I fear if things gang on this way, I'll 
get ye're food to carry to the muir, as I did ye're f&ther's 
before ye." 

* Mr. Wilson, in the prospect of these movements, took 
along with him Mr. Andrew Ferrier, writer in Perth, a 
gentleman of the highest respectability, and with whom he 
was in habits of friendship. In company with him, Mr. 
Wilson proceeded, with his usual dignified composure and 
gravity, towards the House of God. An immense multi- 
tude had assembled on the streets around the building. 
An expectation that something more than common was to 
take place had been very generally excited. The doors were 
shut ; and the magistrates of the city, with their badges of 
authority and guards, were drawn up in front to obstruct 
Mr. Wilson's entrance. In this they might pretend to be 
in the discharge of their duty ; but doubtless, here, as in 
other places, magistrates had a discretionary power to de- 
cline exercising the rigour of their authority. 

' Mr. Wilson, undaunted, advanced to the main entrance. 
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3ssing those authorities who guarded it, demanded 
I hj au authority higher than theirs. ^ In the 
my Divine Master/* said the venerable pastor, " I 
admission into his temple.'* The demand was 
ude in the same manner, and thrice met with a do- 
and stem refusal On this there was a simulta- 
r in the crowd, and those who had seen or heard 
ted demands and refusals of entrance, became in- 
nd impatient, and were about to stone the civil 
3s of the citj, and to force an entrance for the 
they loved. But, perceiving their designs, Mr. 
ith affectionate and commanding dignity, turned 
wd, and firmly forbade the execution of their pur- 
!^o violence,*' said he, " my Mends ; — the Master 
erve is the Prince of PeactP 
3rrier, in the mean time, having endeavoured in 
rocure admission for his minister, solemnly pro- 
iinst the conduct of the magistrates ; and on re- 
bhat they could justify themselves neither before 
tnen for their proceedings that day, — was told in 
t " they would take men in their own hands, and 
3wer to God when they were called." 
s interesting juncture, the Deacon of the Glovers' 
on stepped forward, and said to Mr. Wilson, that 
Id accept of the Glovers' Yard for the services of 
le was most welcome to it. The kind and season- 
: was most readily and thankfully accepted. 
le immediately retired, followed by an immense 

of people. ks\. erection was soon obtained, where 
conveniently conduct the public worship of God. 
mean time, " Mr. John Hally, then a probationer, 

by Mr. David Black to preach that day, being 
by the said Mr. Black, was, with the assistance 
gistrates, thrust into the pulpit." 
y these proceedings, Mr. Wilson was quite com- 
he trying scene had not unfitted him for the dis- 
those duties in which he delighted, and his sphere 
ess was, by these events, much extended. Many 
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thousands more than the church could have contained 
flocked around him in the Glovers' Yard, some, doubtleo^ 
prompted by curiosity alone, but by &r the greater num- 
ber deeply interested in the occurrences of the times, and 
determined to adhere to their godly minister. 

' There was something highly appropriate, and peculiaily 
expressive of the feelings of this excellent Father of the 
Secession, in the psalm with which he commenced, in tha 
open air, the public solemnities of the Sabbath : — i 

*' He was no foe that me reproached, 

Then that endure I could; 
Nor hater that did 'gaiast me boast, 

From him me hide I would. -; 

But thou man, who mine equal, guide, 

And mine acquaintance wast: 
We joined sweet counsels, to God's house 

In company we pass'd." 

* The prayer, we doubt not, accorded with the peculiar 
circumstances in which he and his fellow-worshippers were 
placed, — breathing the devout feelings of his heart, — show- 
ing how resigned he was to the disposing will of the God 
of providenoe,-^and how anxious he was that the events of 
the day in particular, and of the times in general, might 
be rendered subservient to the Divine glory and to the 
prosperity of the church. 

* When he opened the sacred volume the text he read 
produced a thrill in every heart, and especially among the 
more thoughtful part of the audience : " Let us go forth 

THEREFORE UNTO HIM, WITHOUT THE CAMP, BEARING HIS RE- 
PROACH." 

' The devotional exercises of this eventful Sabbath were 
throughout solemn and interesting, and much calculated 
to make a deep and lasting impression on those who wit* 
nessed them. When the work of the day was over, Mr. 
Wilson, on returning home, went directly to his study, 
tired and worn out with his anxieties and exertions. Isa- 
bella, his eldest daughter, then but twelve years of age, 
but who, attended by one of the servants, had witnessed 
the whole extraordinary scene, — a scene which she dis- 
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ncUy lemembeied as long as die fived, and idlbat moi- 
kmed to her fianil^ with the devest inte res t ,— lat Ytrj 
arions to imdentuid from her &tlier the meaning of what 
ad taken place, hat not liking to ask him, she hung aboat 
he door of his apartment tiU he ohserred h^, and per- 
dTed what were her fedings and wishes. He then called 
ler, and said, — ^'BeD, this has been a daj of trial, but we 
UkYe reason to be thankfdl that it has not been a day of 
thame. If anj one ask 7011, BeD, ^7 jour &ther lost his 
tirk, you may just say, as good Mr. Guthrie, before his 
leath, directed my mother to say of him, if she y ere asked 
whj he lost his head, — ^ that it was in a good cause.** '* 

The last link which had bound the Secedere to the Estab- 
lished Church was now efTectuaUy severed, and the Seces- 
sioiL Ohurch stood forth among the nations as a witness for 
truth and freedom. 8he had come out of a Reformation 
church ; but it was not the first time since the days of Lu- 
ther that a Beformation churdi had itself needed to be re- 
formed. It is at this point especially that we must take 
our stand, and looking down the intervening century, mark 
how ikr she has discharged the commission which her God 
put into her hands, and estimate what has been the mea- 
sure of her beneficent influ^ice upon the religion of Scot- 
land and the religious privileges of her people. This we 
diall endeavour to accomplish in our concluding chapter. 

• Ferrier'A Mempiro of W. Wilson, pp. SS6— 343. 
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The meeting beneath the thatched roof at Gaimey Bridge, 
or the period at which the Brethren were deposed, — either 
of these may be taken as the point from which to measure 
the progress of the Secession during the century and more 
that has intervened since. 

It is not our province minutely to trace the subsequent 
history of the Secession, detailing the proceedings of its 
Synods from year to year ; but it seems necessary, in order 
to accomplishing the main design of this concluding chap- 
ter, that we should point out the great landmarks or 
periods of the century, noticing their characteristic fea- 
tures and salient points, while we gratefully and confi- 
dently refer the reader for more abundant details to the 
ample and accurate pages of Dr. M^Kerrow's History. 

The first period, beginning with the deposition, of the 
eight brethren, was chequered by more than one trying 
occurrence. Among the more ignorant classes and ' lewd 
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I»eople of the Ituer srart^* popokr distmiMLiioeB were nued 
to disturb the meetiiigB oi the Seoeders, while the flKne 
spirit of opposition showed itsdf smong mmi in power in 
the refosal of sites for chnrdies, and in threftts of intimi- 
dation addressed to tenants and dependents whose piety 
or sense of justice led than to sympathize with the Seces- 
sion. It was a hardy child that Providence was now rear- 
ing, destined for long and &ithM service, and it was fit 
that it should be thns ' norsed on the rock and cradled by 
the storm.' 

In nothing perhaps did the virolence of the cormpt 
party that had deposed them show itself more than in in- 
smoations against the loyalty of the Seoeders, — insinua- 
tions much more dangerous a century ago than now. Even 
in the house of Lords some years before, the Duke of 
Aigyle had thrown out the infiunous surmise that they 
were to be blamed for the Porteous mob, an event of whidi 
they were as innocent as the first Christians of the burning 
of Rome in the days of Nero. Providence afforded them in 
the rebellion of 1745 an early opportunity of answering the 
gratuitous calumnies. Among no class of men in Scotland 
did the cause of the Pretender find more resolute resistance, 
and the house of Hanover more enthusiastic supporters 
than among the Scottish Seceders. Their loyalty was not 
only earnest but exuberant, for to their minds there seemed 
at once involved in the struggle their civil rights and the 
interests of protestantism. A regiment was formed almost 
exclusively of Seceders. When the Pretender was under- 
stood to be approaching Stirling, Mr. Erskine, though now 
advanced in years, presented himself at the castle dressed 
in military costume and ready to mount guard for the 
night.* YSTien the troops of the Pretender at length en- 



* Some gentlemen on guard, surprised to see the venerable minis- 
ter in such unclerical attire, recommended him to go home to his 
prayers as more suitable to his vocation. * I am determined,' ytm 
his spirited reply, * to take the hazard of the night along with you ; 
for tne present crisis requires the arms as well as the prayert of all 
good subjects.' Frazer's Life of £. Erskine, p. 439. 
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tiered Edinburgh, a company of the Seceders who were post- 
ed at one of the most important stations were the last to 
abandon their position. And at Oolinton in the nei^- 
bourhood of Edhiborgh, Adam Gib preached from a teat to 
a large concourse of people, and while the armed and frown- 
ing followers of Charles were standing on the outskirts of 
the audience, represented to his hearers the imnunence <d 
the crisis, and urged them to uphold, even to the loss of all 
things, the present government and dynasty. The Seceders 
showed themselves as ready, in this unbought loyalty, to 
* render unto Oe&sar the things which were Ososar's,* as they 
had shown themselves in their secession to ' render unto 
God the things which were God's.* 

Even before the period of these loyal manifestations by 
the Seceders, an unhappy feud had occurred between them 
and one who had been accomplishing for England what 
they had seceded in order to accomplish for Scotland, the 
revival of vital religion among the people, which in both 
countries had suffered incalculable injury from the un£uth- 
fulness and inaction of the National Church. Occupying 
towards their respective countries a somewhat similar re- 
lation, nothing seemed more natural or desirable than that 
George Whiiefield and the Erskines should regard each 
other with mutual interest and affection, and encourage 
each other in the great mission to which they appeared in 
the providence of God to have been simultaneoudy called. 
This mutual interest and affection did indeed eidst for a 
time, but it is impossible to remember without deep regret 
that it was soon followed by serious misunderstanding, 
open rupture, and even mutual reproach. We have no in- 
tention to enter fully into the merits of the controversy 
between the great English evangelist and the Scottish Se- 
ceders, and yet, even in a sketch like this, it is impossible 
to avoid touching on it, more especially as in the wars of 
religious factions it has often been referred to since at the 
expense of modem Seceders with undistinguishing severity, 
as a convenient instrument of assault where a little odium 
gathered from the past might help out the purposes of pre- 
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ent argnment. The partialitj would be highly UameaUe 
hat would vindicate or excuse the first Seoeders in this 
natter, the prejudice would be unpardonable that would 
oad them with unmeasured reproach, or bring out either 
Whitefield or his lat^ associates free of blame. 

The principal elements in the case were these : The Er- 
ikines hearing of the extraordinary success of Whitefield 
n England, entered into correspondence with him, ex- 
pressing their joy at his movements, and informing him at 
the same time of their own proceedings and success. White- 
Bdd replied in terms of high respect and affection, congra- 
knlating the Seceders on their position and prospects, ex- 
pressing the deepest interest in their success, and longing 
for personal intercourse with men whom he so greatly loy- 
ed, and from whom he belieyed he might obtain the greatest 
advantage. This was followed by an invitation on the part 
of the Seceders to Scotland, both that they might enjoy the 
pleasures of mutual intercourse, and Scotland receive the 
benefit of his extraordinary ministry. Mr. Whitefield was at 
the same time reminded with a manly and prudent fore- 
sight that does the Seceders honour, of the peculiar posi- 
tion in which they stood to the Scottish Church, as having 
left its communion on account of its crying abuses, and the 
Baggestion was thrown out that close fellowship with the 
ministers of the Establishment would seriously weaken 
their position, and give to a corrupt body, which had just 
driven them from its pale, the benefit of his moral influence 
and amazing popularity. They were ready to welcome him 
to Scotland though there might be a difference between 
him and them on certain points, and their hope was that 
intercourse and prayer would diminish those differences 
md make their unity complete. Mr. Whitefield wrote ac- 
cepting the invitation, concurring in the hope of more com- 
plete harmony of view as the result of their commimica- 
;ions, and wishing to sit at the feet of these venerable men 
ind be taught. 

He came to Scotland, and, waited on by Kalph Erskine 
it Edinburgh, went with him to Punfennline. TYi^tq >i)ci& 
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other Seceding brethren welcomed the great preacher, and 
hailed his visit as the harbinger of blessed results. A con- 
ference was soon proposed between them and Whitefield, 
and that conference was the unhappy occasion of aliena- 
tion and rupture. Encouraged by the strong expressions 
in Whitefield*s letters, in which he had confessed his im- 
perfect knowledge on many points, and his willingness to 
receive light, the Seceders offered to converse with him 
on the question of Church government. He was gathering 
around him thousands of converts, it was necessary for the 
permanent success of his labours that these converts should 
be cared for and formed into churches, the question there^ 
fore seemed one that did not admit of long delay, what was 
the form of Church government sanctioned by Scripture. 
Was it Episcopacy ? Was it Presbytery ? They were anx- 
ious to convince him in behalf of the latter model. Mr. 
Whitefield declined to entertain the question, angry 
feelings were awakened, — Whitefield, invited by the minis- 
ters of the National Church, became more identified with 
them in his labours, — ^the Seceders began to use language 
regarding him unduly depreciating, while he in his turn 
began to utter unfavourable predictions regarding them 
which were not destined to be fulfilled. * The Seceders,' 
said he, ' are building a Babel which will soon fall about 
their own ears.' 

He would be a bold and reckless partisan who should 
pronounce either the Scottish Seceders or the English 
preacher blameless. If the former were too prompt in in- 
viting conference with Whitefield on disputed points, it 
should be remembered that his own letters had encouraged 
the thought that such a conference was desired. If the 
Seceders expected more regard for their position than was 
reasonable, he on the other hand displayed an indifference 
to that position which was extremely irritating, and inconsis- 
tent with his own previous professions. The Seceders have 
been blamed for wishing that Whitefield should preach only 
from their pulpits or in places provided by them, we join 
in the condemnation; though we find some difficulty in 
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iiie o Ye p ng the ^paiter from lAaA H can oonaisteiitiy 
oome. Greater ingtancipii of OEbeiaHtj haye beoi rqieat- 
edlj diapkyed in oar own tunes, withont tliemanr palliat- 
ing cxrcomstanoea that render the fimlt of the Scoeders 
comparativdy Yenial, and we ma j bokUj tarn to every 
leading denominaticHi in Scotland, and saj, * Let him that 
18 withoat gailt among joa, throw the first stone.' 
. The same candid consideration of circumstances is ne> 
oeesarj in judging of the conduct of the Seceders, when not 
long afterwards Whitefield returned to Scotland a second 
time,at the invitation of ministers of the EstaMishmeht, and 
obtained such a remarkable blessing upon his ministry in the 
levivals at Cambuslang. No Christian now will fiul to ac- 
knowledge in that work, with all its physical excitement 
and disorder, a revival from on high. But the Seceders, 
looking too exclusively at its cases of temporary excite- 
ment and disorder, spoke of the whole in terms of unwar- 
nntable doubt, and even in some instances of condemna- 
tion. For this they are to be blamed ; but let us at the 
aame time do the Seceding Fathers justice, and keep in 
mind how that work of Qod was attempted to be turned 
by the partisans of the Established Church to the worst 
poiposes of faction and corruption. * See,' said they to the 
Seceders, ^tfou have left the Establishment, but the Spirit 
of God has not.' The Seceders might have replied triumph- 
antly, that the same plea might have been urged by a Ro- 
manist in defence of the Church of Borne, and used to place 
the brand of schism upon the glorious Reformation. God 
had always had a people in that apostate church, and had 
sometimes product in particular sections of it remarkable 
revivals ; and yet the command of God, at those very mo- 
ments of revival, was, ' Come out of her my people.' Did the 
conversions by the pastor Oberlin amid his alpine recesses 
consecrate the corruptions of that Romish communion to 
which the simple-minded evangelist continued nominally 
to adhere ? But the Seceding Fathers, instead of reject- 
ing the presumptuous conclusion, denied the fact, and 
this denial was one of the worst errors ever committed by 
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these good mHa, tt is plead&g t6 think th&t a4i a later 
period eren i^e severest among them blattied himself^ 
and that Whitefield and Ralph Erskine were afterwards re^ 
conciled with mutual embraces and tears. 

It is remarkable, that even amid these disturbances and 
dissensions the cause of the Secession advanced. Let us 
trace its progress. 

Disentangled from the Established Ohurch, the brethren 
had lost no time in giving themselves to their proper work, 
and emitting seasonable documents, such as thejimagined to 
be demanded by the daims of truth and the position of ecde^ 
siastical affairs. One of the most valuable documents ever 
authoritatively put forth by the Secession Church owes itd 
existence to this period ; we refer to the 'Act concerning the 
doctrine of grace/ which, after elaborate preparation and 
anxious revision, appeared in 1742. In this Act, the Se- 
cession Fathers raise the standard of the Marrow doctrine, 
for which they had so nobly struggled in the Establish^ 
ment, and proclaim its doctrine as their own. It was the 
first work emitted by them after their deposition, and it 
is difficult to name a better use that could have been made 
by them of their liberty. With the ignominious brand of 
the Assembly still imprinted on the Marrow, consistency 
as well as duty seemed to demand of the Seceders that they 
should embrace the earliest opportunity of formally declar- 
ing their undiminished love for its momentous and living 
verities. With a measure of prolixity that ill suits the 
taste of the present age, and with the occasional appear-^ 
ance of those strong and paradoxical expressions that de- 
form the Marrow itself, the Act is distinguished by those 
clear exhibitions of a free gospel resting on the basis of axl 
idl-perfect atonement — those representations of 'grace 
reigning through righteousness,' and producing in the re- 
ception of it the spirit of an unconstrained and happy 
obedience, which give strength to personal holiness and itii 
greatest power to a Christian ministry. It was well that 
such an act should at once strike the key-note of Secession 
preaching. 



trody had the ' Act o6iioeniing the doctrine of grace ' 
puMished^ when the ad<^ti(m of sentiments hj Mr. 
L that were believed to be subversive of civil govem- 
, occasioned a declaration by the Seceders on the 
r and province of the civil magistrate, — a declaration 
i proved that the views of the Seceders on this point 
already in advance of the Establishment which they 
eft behind them, and which, in the principles which 
bodied, and in the discussions and controversies of 
L it formed the repeated material, contributed much 
d minds both within the pale of the Secession and 
id it, to sound and enlightened views on the rights 
LScience. 
i following pan^raph, defining with distinct and vig- 

hand the ;true province of civil magistracy, became 
>rable in many a subsequent controversy. ' The pub- 
od of outward and conmion order in all reasonable so- 

unto the glory of God, is the great and only end 
L those invested with magistracy can propose, in a 
espect unto that office. And as, in prosecuting this 
Lvilly, according to their office, it is only over men's 
EUid evil works that they can have any inspection, so 
nly over these which they must needs take cognizance 

the said public good ; while, at the same time, their 

so must be in such a ihanner, and proceed so far 
rly, as is requisite for that end, without assuming 
>rd8hip immediately over men's consciences, or mak- 
ly encroachment upon the special privileges and busi- 
tf the church. And moreover, as the whole institu- 
,nd end of their office are cut out by, and lie within, 
»mpa8S of natural principles, it were absurd to sup- 
that there could or ought to be any exercise thereof 
ds its end, in the foresaid circumstances, but what 
i argued for and defended from natural principles; 
eed there is nothing especially allotted and allowed 
nagistrates, by the word of God and the Confessions 
reformed churches, but what can be so.' * The prin- 
♦ Gib's Display, p. 311. 
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ciple contained in these eentences needed onlj to be fol- 
lowed out to its legitimate results, in order to place the Sp- 
eeders as the unflinching antagonists of every form of nuk 
gistratical intrusion or coercion in regard to ecclesiastical 
affairs. It was the little leaven in the three measures of 
meal, destined to leaven the whole lump. 

The infant cause continued to strengthen and extend on 
every side, and gave every indication that it was obtaining 
a growing hold upon the public mind. Licentiates were 
seen leaving the Establishment and adhering to the staor ! 
dard and testimony of the Seceders ; applications for sermon , 
came from so many quarters that to have attended to them ' 
would have required on the part of the brethren an almost ' 
constant absence from their own flocks ; congregations ' 
were already organized in England and Ireland; and in 
one year the number of students attending the theological ' 
hall exceeded those attending any of the universities, ex- : 
cept Edinburgh.'^ To meet the inconveniences arising from 
the increase of the body, the ministers and elders were 
arranged into three presbyteries under one synod, and at 
the first meeting of the Associate Synod, about thirty set- 
tled congregations and thirteen vacancies were reported as 
connected with the Secession in Scotland alone. 

But a dark cloud was already lowering over the church. 
An intricate and irritating discussion had been introduced 
into the Synod respecting the religious clause of certain 
burgess-oaths which were required to be taken in some of 
the towns of Scotland. Some asserted that this oath could 
not be taken by any consistent Seceder; others insisted 
that it might, and that the question regarding it should 
be made matter of mutual forbearance.t The controversy 

• Letter of R. Erskine to Whitefield.— Frazer's Life of E. £r- 
skine, p. 431. 

f The clause ran in the following terms, and was contained in the 
oath imposed upon burgesses in the towns of Edinburgh, Glasgow, 
and Perth : — * Here 1 protest before God and your Lordships, that 
I profess and allow with my heart, the true religion presently pro- 
fessed within this realm, and authorized by the laws thereof: 1 shall 
abide therein, and defend the same to my life's end ; renouncing th« 
lioman religion called Papistry.' 
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inereased in iHttenieflB, more espedally when the interest 
was cau^t hj the people, and in 1747, only fifteen years 
after tiie Secession, the contending parties who had so 
ioblj stood side hy side against the corruptions of the 
Establishment, were separated into two, and began to 
launch against each other mutual denunciation and invec- 
tive. This was the memorable and mournful ' Breach ' which 
marks the second greskt period in the history of the Secession. 
Alas ! that any of its landmarks should also be the monument 
of its unhallowed wars ! — ^We can imagine it to be the wish 
of some that this event in the history of the Secession should 
be wholly passed over or hidden in oblivion. But this, 
even were it practicable, would not be right. We may learn 
nearly as much from the errors of the church as from its 
excellencies ; while no good can possibly be obtained from 
nndistinguishing panegyric. Inspired wisdom does not 
withhold the information that ' the contention was sharp * 
between Paul and B>amabas, and that they departed 
asunder the one from the other, though it does not dilate 
upon the painful rupture, and it may be well, in reference 
to the present matter, to imitate both the fidelity and the 
brevity of the inspired example. 

At the same time, while we should be fiedthful in record- 
ing and severe in condemning this painful occurrence, no- 
thing can well be more injurious than an indiscriminating 
eensure. Let it be admitted that, in the stormy conten- 
tions which ended in the breach, there was a mournful dis- 
play of unhallowed human passion; still, a calm and un- 
prejudiced onlooker might have marked throughout the 
contest on either side, the working of a sincere though im- 
perfectly enlightened conscientiousness. It was not the 
squabble of opposing ecclesiastical factions for power or 
secular advantage, but the stem unyielding struggle of 
men who were haunted with a morbid dread of lowering 
or defieu;ing the testimony which they had raised. The 
lesson which these good men now needed to learn was that 
which the present age of the church seems destined pre- 
eminently to develop,— that there are many points on which 
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men may conscientiously differ, and which ought to be left to i 
each individual's personal conviction ; — and the meaning of j 
the burgess-oath was one of these. Luther, at the Bdfor* | 
mation, forgot this principle, and his vehemenoe divided ' 
between the churches of Germany and Switzerland. 13tf ( 
Fathers of the Secession forgot it, and hence a degree of un- f 
bending obstinacy, made stronger by their very consden- f 
tiousness, growing into alienation and fierce contention, and ^ 
ending at once in the rupture of private friendships and f 
of public bonds. ^ 

*■ Each spake words of high disdain I 

And insult to his heart's best brother.' '- 

* The Lord had divided them in his anger, and covered the t 
daughter of Zion with a thick cloud, giving them also the e 
wine of astonishment to drink.' The breach is almost ) 
the only dark spot in the history of the Secession, and it s 
is the only fact in its history of which many of its en^ (= 
mies and detractors seem to be aware. 

The history of the Secession has now to be traced in two f 
streams, according to the course taken by the two eode^ V 
siastical bodies into which it was divided.^ But, as hap- \ 
pened with Paul and Barnabas after their contention ] 
and separation, their alienation from each other did not 
disturb their fidelity to the great interests to which the/ 
were mutually consecrated and sworn. Each continued 
to rear high the Secession banner in all its integrity and 
amplitude; each continued to watch over the fidelity of 
the other, and by that over-ruling providence which so 
often educes good from seeming evil, the lessons and tha 
liberties which the Secession provided were probably borne 
into a greater number of places by the two separated 
bands, than they would have been had they remained one. 

* Here is comfort,' Ebenezer Erskine long before had said 
in one of his sermons, — * Here is comfort in case of rents, 

* The party condemning the reh'gious clause in the Burgess<oath 
was called the General Associate, and the otlier the Assodate Synod* 
—In popular language, the former was better known as the Anti% 
burgher, and the other as the Burgher Synod. 
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diTiBonay ftnd mmifiDld disorders in the visiUe choroh, as 
there is at this dij. .... Here is comfort, thai the great 
Manager of the house is looking on ; he permits and over- 
ndes all these confdsians and disorders for his own holy 
and wise ends, for the trial of fiiith and patience, and to 
ahow Ms own skill in bringing order out of confusion ; and 
idien he has performed his whole work in Mount Zion and 
in Jemsalem, he will reign among his ancients gloriouslj.* * 
And yet had the rulers in the Scottish Church been care- 
fbl to improve the advantage which this division offered 
them, they might doubtless have recovered much of their 
lost influence and power. The unseemly wranglings which 
both preceded and followed the breach, must have greatly 
diminished for a time the moral power and attractiveness 
of the Secession ; and an honest repentance and timely con- 
eeiBion at such a juncture, if it did not extinguish the Se- 
eession, must at least have checked its growth. But fsLr 
Werent was the policy which the leaders in her councils 
homed themselves inclined to pursue. At the p^od of 
the breach they were advancing in their career of corrup- 
to and oppression, resolved to maintain their position 
lot by the redress of the people's grievances, but by the 
Oppression of their complaintB and the extinction of 
ttehr power ; and it does credit at once to the discrimi- 
iition and to the conscientiousness of the Scottish people, 
tittt many of them preferred contention to corruption, es- 
pecially where that contention, however unduly fierce, had 
its root in principle, and would rather have liberty with 
controversy than peace with bonds. 

Indeed, during the fifteen years that had elapsed since 
tbe Secession, the rulers in the Scottish Church had ad- 
nnoed many steps nearer to the goal at which they had long 
f been pointing, the complete extinction of the popular ele- 
I nent in her constitution and policy, and the subjection of 
ibe people to an ecclesiastical oligarchy, themselves the 
willing tools and instruments of the State. The Willisons 

• Works, II. p. S49. 
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and others who, after the Secession, had continued to ot 
a feeble resistance to patronage, and had succeeded in c 
taining an occasional concession, had ere this time pass 
from the scene, and men had inherited their office on whc 
their mantle of pietj and charity had not descended. 

Individual members of Presbytery whose conscienc 
were aggrieved by violent settlements, were not even i 
lowed the option of absence from the unhallowed procee 
ings, which still continued to be dignified with the nan 
ordination ; and in some instances where a minister refuse 
to degrade himself, and violate his conscience by prostitu 
ing the solemn services of religion to the purposes of t] 
ranny, he was summarily deposed from his sacred office f( 
his so-called contumacy. It was in circumstances like thee 
that the venerable Thomas Gillespie of Oamock, * one of th 
most inoffensive and upright men of his time,* says Si 
Henry Moncrieff, was driven from his charge,* and, rejoi( 
ing that he was 'counted worthy to suffer shame for 3 
name,' became, in the formation of the Itdief Prednfter^ 
the honoured founder of a second Secession. 

It was not however till about the year 1763, when Dr. Pa 
trick Cumin having withdrawn from the management, Prin 
cipal Robertson became the leader of the Assembly, thatthi 
system of patronage reached its full maturity and shed it 
ripened fruits. It remained for this accomplished man 
but most unscrupulous leader, to proclaim the principle 
and even boldly act it out in the measures of the AssemU; 
during a long course of years, that the call is not necessai; 
to constitute a presentation valid, and that the presents 
tion of the patron is in every case sufficient reason for tb 
Presbytery's taking measures for the ordination of the pr< 
sentee. A minority still insisted that the concurrence < 
the elders and heads of &milies should be regarded s 
essential, but even this party was small and diminishin] 
while the strictly popular party had by this become extino 

It is easy to imagine the scenes with which the wprkii 

• May 23, 1752. 
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out of such prindplefl as theee must have desolated Scot- 
land, doing violence to some of the most cherished rights, 
and shocking some of the most sacred feelings of her people. 
For a time, protests were taken against the ordination of 
obnozioas presentees, and occasionallj these were sus- 
tained bj the inferior courts, but advocates and lawyers 
were there rife with precedents and bristling with quibbles, 

'like qnillfl upon the fretted porcupine,' 

and prepared in the name of the patron to carry the case 
by appeal to the bar of the Assembly, by whom it was sure 
to be confirmed. Such a process as this often occupied a 
nriee of years, during which the reclaiming parish was 
handed over to neglect, the worst passions permitted to 
spread, and the people taught by what they experienced to 
look upon the patron as a tyrant and the ministers of re- 
ligion as his tools, too often alienated not only from the 
•odesiastical system under which they had been trained, 
but from religion itself. 

The proceedings connected with the ordination of the pre- 
sentee, who was thus forced by ecclesiastical authority upon 
tn oppressed and indignant people, often formed too consist- 
ent a close to the litigation and dictation of General Assem- 
blies. The exasperated parishioners sometimes rose in a 
body to resist the induction of the presentee, and more 
than once succeeded in carrying away the members of 
Presbytery or the agents of the committee, as they were 
journeying to the place where a farce was to be enacted 
under forms of prayer. Troops of soldiers came in the 
course of time to be introduced into the parishes previously 
to an ordination ; those who were to officiate on the occa- 
non, as well as the presentee himself, were conducted to 
the spot under military escort, and an ordination became 
associated in the minds of thousands with the brandishing 
of sabres and the prancing of cavalry, far more than with 
the laying on of hands and prayer, or the exchange of 
mutual benediction. The scenes at Kirk of Shotts and 
Eaglesham, for example, form among the darkest pa^e& 
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in the eccIesiaBtical hutorj of tbe last century, aiid m\ 
such as the blindest partisan of the Scottish Church mi^^^ 
well seek to burj in ditlivion. . j 

A system of such unchristian oppression and violence 9f 
this, rigorously pursued during a long course of ye«x% 
must have operated with an influence the most un&vom^r 
able upon the religious condition of the Scottish ChuiK^ 
at once secularizing her spirit and deteriorating the chaz^ 
acter of her ministry. For, apart altogether from th» 
exasperating and alienating ef^t upon the people of ^ 
forced settlement, and the impression so naturally left u^ 
on their minds, that the emoluments and immunities oT 
the benefice were uppermost in the thou^ts of thdir ruler% , 
rather than the responsibilities of the ministerial office of 
the spiritual interests of the people, what must have bee« 
the character of the men who would submit to be so m_ 
truded, or consent to form a spiritual relation dependeol 
for its success upon mutual affection and confidence, by 
means of aids and appliances from which every thing ii 
Christianity and in Christian hearts instinctively recoils. 
It is when we thus look at patronage in its indirect as well 
as direct operation, not only wresting from the hands d, 
the Christian people a Christian right, but opening up 
the way for the introduction into their pulpits of an un- 
sound and secularized ministry, that we see the iniquitous 
system in its true character, and account for the stera 
and uncompromising opposition that was long raised against 
it by the best of the Scottish people. 

That the system of patronage as administered in its fully 
developed spirit under the long reign of Principal Robert- 
son, operated with the most vitiating and malign influence 
upon the character of her ministers, and through them upon 
the religious state of the people, is confessed by all who have 
looked into the ecclesiastical history of the period. Even the 
manly irony of Witherspoon in his ' Ecclesiastical Charac- 
teristics,* has not coloured the picture with too deep a shade. 
It was emphatically the dark age of the Scottish Church, 
when Moderatism sat on her icy throne and spread apathy 
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lAess among the multitudes that owned her sway, 
ty without godliness — a certain prettiness of sen- 
K^sionally served up in tasteful and well turned 
he ethics of philosophy or the academic chair, 
in the ethics of the gospel'* — a ministry which 
de the ear, but had no sting for the conscience 
g influence on the affections, and which was ut- 
Brless to heal the maladies of our moral nature — 
T which after having solemnly assented to a Cal- 
reed, unblushingly taught Arminian, Pelagian, 
ian errors, or as frequently withheld all positive 

of theological truth, and contented itself with 
Generalities — a ministry that not always maintain- 
tward moral decorum, sought to commend itself 
al polish rather than by the discharge of its high 
as the stem reprover of sin, the guide to salva- 
the healer of the broken-hearted ; such a ministry 
id its deadening influence throughout the parishes 
id, and but for the light which was now shining 
comers of the land from other sources, would, in 
ood, have succeeded at length in freezing the cur- 
tal godliness, and extinguishing the lamp of evan- 
h. The notorious case of Dr. M*Gill of Ayr, de- 
js how far the leprosy of error had spread in the 
, towards the close of the last century, and how 

rulers were to betray their most sacred trust. 
5say on the Death of Christ,' published in 1780, he 
sented our Lord as a mere man, denied the neces- 
eality of his atonement, spoken of man's obedience 
•recious and acceptable to God than the blood of 
id in short taught, either openly or covertly, the 
dogmas of Socinianism. Two years were permit- 
pse ere the Assembly could be induced to turn its 

to the heretical treatise : at length when the re- 
ions of some pious people constrained them to call 



Iption in Sermon by Dr. Chalmers, on occasion of the 
»r. Andrew Thomson of St. George's ChaTch,l^\i\\)>xt^ 
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the author to account, he was dismissed with a censure so 
gentle as to have all the effect of acquittal; and when an 
attempt was made to revive the process a second time, the 
case was refused a hearing ! It is when we thus contem- 
plate the state of the Church of Scotland during the greater 
part of the last century, both in its betrayal of Christian 
truth, and of the rights of the Christian people, that we 
see the value of the Secession Church, as the faithful guar- 
dian of both. 

Such had been the work of the Secession in both her 
branches, since the breach of 1 747. Regarded with looks 
of high disdain from their lofty ramparts, by the leaders 
of the Assembly, and with many a confident prediction, 
uttered from the same quarter, of its speedy annihilation, 
the Secession continued steadily to advance in spite at once 
of their contempt and their prophecies. The friends of the 
Establishment even suffered themselves to be misled at 
times by appearances. In the progress of years the people 
having learned from experience the utter fruitlessness of 
opposition, ceased to protest against the admission of an 
obnoxious presentee, and this was sometimes hailed as an 
indication that the spirit of the people had spent its force, 
and was calming down into tame acquiescence. But the 
fond wish in such a case was father to the thought. The op- 
position had not ceased, it had only assumed another form, 
— a form less turbulent but more perilous ; for the oppress- 
ed and insulted people beholding in the Secession a refuge 
at once from tyranny and error, quietly withdrew from the 
parish Church, often taking with them the majority of the 
parishioners, and leaving the forced incumbent to perform 
his mechanical service to almost empty walls. In this way 
did the Secession gradually spread itself over the land, and 
the Church of Scotland cease to be the Church of the peoj^e. 

In no part of Scotland perhaps has its beneficial influence 
been more extensively felt or visibly displayed, than in the 
interesting group of the Orkney isles. The ministers of 
the Establishment in this remote region, away from inspec- 
tion and influence, appear to have been peculiarly faithless 
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aal ini^Bae^ s^ dK Unk wi iMiRK aepact of MAT 
of the idandi fDOBBi bat too friikMA tjpit of the ^gn^ 
nnce and qBiitnil h aiiuunj i of the p«nife> 

It was m the jtax 179Sk. that a SecMrio n miaistcr. ia 
compKancft with an iaTitadoB froaa a linie hand of Clin$> 
tians, c roaB cd the staatmT PenUaad frith, and planted the 
staiidaid of the SeceflBoa in KiikwaD. the smallbat anc^ 
capital oi the Orcadian idea. His ministrr t«tt soon 
awakened a general interost, and was rewarded with manj 
oonTcrsiims and the fonnatifm of a large and flonrishing 
chmch. From this point the gospd 'soonded out* to the 
aeiglibaiiring islands, the Secession giaduallT growing in 
the confidence and afifecticHi of the people, until at length 
there was scarcdj an island of any extent on 8C»ne part of 
whose shores an humble meeting-house could not be de- 
scried, — the token to the grateful islanders of privileges 
which the grace of Qod had taught them to priie. There 
■ is no home-mission of the last century more interesting 
than this, and none whose fruits have been more genuine 
or abundant. Its prayer-meetings are numbered by hun- 
dreds and their frequenters by thousands, while the liberal- 
ity that has sometimes been manifested in the missionary 
cause has risen ahuost to a primeval standard. These Or- 
cadian wastes have justly been styled the Hephzihah and 
the Beidah of the Secession Church.* 

Long before the attention of the Secession was particu- 
larly drawn to the Orkney islands, a profound interest had 
been taken by both branches, in Ireland and the American 
colonies. Indeed, the Secession standard had been raised 
in Ireland almost simultaneously with its rise in Scotland ; 
while to different parts of America, such as Pennsylvania, 
Kentucky, and l^ova Scotia, so affectionate a regard was 
shown, that much of the time of Synods was spent in read- 
ing and considering the correspondence from those regions, 
snd providing for the increased supply of their necessities ; 
and scarcely a year elapsed in which one or more ministers 

• Eclectic Review. New Seriet, xii. p. 430. 
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might not be seen crossing the Atlantic, to swell the ranks 
and to aid in the evangelic labours of Presbyteries, that 
amid American prairies and by the banks of American 
rivers, were seeking to secure to the new world the highest 
blessings of the old. 

While the two Synods were thus gradually extending 
themselves in Scotland, and not unmindful of the regions 
beyond, it would be foolish to imagine that an ecclesiastical 
body could pass through the larger pcotion of a century, 
without being at times perplexed by difficulties and agitat- 
ed by st(»rms. Such had been the occasional experience of 
the Secession in both its branches during the period of 
their separation. Few things indeed are more remarkable 
or j^easing than to mark with what vigilance they watch- 
ed over the doctrinal purity of their denomination, and 
strove to ' hold fast the form of sound words.' Questions 
about matters of mere indilSerence, such as that which was 
raised in the SmyUmUe controversy,* were indeed wisely 
and summarily dismissed by them, as things which both a 
regard for peace and inspired authority required them to 
avoid. But remembering that by their very historical po- 
sition they were pre-eminently set for the defence of the 
truth, they displayed an almost sensitive fidelity whenever 
it was suspected that the leprous taint of error was among 
them, and never rested until they had put away the evil 
thing from the midst of them. Matters like these never 
seriously disturbed their peace, for in their zeal for the form 
of sound words they were cordial and unanimous. 

But there was one question which, appearing in various 
forms and in connection with various circumstances, re- 
peatedly engrossed the deliberations and threatened the 
peace of both Synods ; the question, namely, regarding the 
power of the civil magistrate in matters of religion. Many 

• Mr. Smyton, minister of Kilmaurs, considered the lifting of the 
bread and the cup before the prayer at the Lord's supper, as an es- 
sential part of the ordinance, and insisted that those brethren whose 
practice differed from his own in this matter, should be authoritatively 
enjoined to adopt his method. The Synod wisely rulc^ that the 
question should be made one of mutual forbearanoe. 
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drcoiiistaiioes contiibated to bring it into prominenoe 
before the Ghnich oonrts. Their poetticHi as unendow^ 
ed, naturaUj turned their thou^ts with aenflitiYe interest 
to the questionB r^^uding magistratical aathoritj in the 
Church, the well known chapter in the Westminster Con> 
fession, vdiich in its obvious meaning assigns power to the 
magistrate in sacred things, and the growing scruples 
which individuals at licence and ordination felt in giving 
imqualified assent to this part of the Confession, kept it 
before their attention. The question even arose in another 
form. The covenanting periods of the Scottish Church 
had been looked back upon by the seceding Fathers as 
the brightest periods in the ecclesiastical annals of Scot- 
land, and strong approbation expressed of the movements 
of that period; but suppose that approbation to be ex- 
pressed in any thing like unqualified terms, would not the 
introduction of civil authority and temporal penalties into 
the r^on of conscience and religion, be thereby involved 1 
This was the question which more than any other concen- 
trated on it the attention of the assembled representatives 
and rulers of the Secession at this period. A distinguished 
living writer^ has well remarked, how incorrect and un- 
pbilosophical it is to fix upon some artificial epoch as mark- 
ing the rise of some new sentiment in a community; 
but were we to venture a judgment in reference to the 
state of opinion on this question in the Secession Church, 
in what may be called the second period of her history, we 
should say that sound in feeling and practice she had not yet 
grasped and proclaimed the true theory on which that feel- 
ing and practice are based, and that the adoption and an- 
t nouncement of a fully developed principle was more at 
i kaa the work of the third period than of the second. In- 
diriduals were clear and strong in their convictions, but 
the whole body was not leavened. The Seceders, indeed, 
from their founders downwards, never seem to have attach- 
tf ed any great importance to secular emoluments, or to have 

• Isaac Taylor.— Spiritual Despotism. 
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been enamoured and entranced by the beautiful dream of 
a State church, such as their imagination pictured, or to 
have supposed that a church acquired any new glory by 
being endowed ; nay, in one of the ablest documents 
emitted from one of their sections at this period, they 
had already come to speak of the ' old rusty hoop* of an 
endowment ; but still it was no part of liieir work as 
founders rigorously to define the province of the magis- 
trate, and to declare his utter exclusion from all control in 
ecclesiastical affairs. The true principle had indeed been 
announced by Adam Gib in the first period, but it was not 
yet seen in all its results, the process was being wrought 
out in the second period, it was to be perfected in the third. 
That we are right in the statement that the Seceders had 
already arrived at the proper practical position on this im- 
portant question, appears from the circumstance of their 
introducing into the formula of ordination a qualifying 
sentence, in which it is declared that the candidate, while 
acknowledging the Westminster Confession of Faith to be 
the confession of his faith, is not to be understood as ap- 
proving of any thing in those books which teaches, or may 
be supposed to teach, compulsory or persecuting doctrines 
in religion. While on the other hand, that they had not 
yet reached the solid ground on which all interference or 
compulsion in matters of religion may be consistently con- 
demned, appears from the language of some of their decla- 
rations, in which they still cling to the idea of a via media, 
and, while eschewing all coercive measures, admit that the 
magistrate might within certain limits exercise a legitimate 
and salutary control in ecclesiastical affairs. The great prob- 
lem, in short, was now being wrought out, every new dis- 
cussion was throwing new light on the subject, and in a 
little longer the result would be proclaimed, and theory and 
practice seen to harmonise. The discussions which agi- 
tated the Secession on this subject are well known to have 
been the occasion of throwing off from both Synods a few 
ministers and congregations, that clung to high notions of 
magistratical authority in the church. Each of these became 
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More than fleventj years must now be snppoKd to hare 
ebqieed sinoe the moonifiBl diTision took place in the ranks 
of the Secession. During this long period the two bodies 
had gradually been spreading themselves over the land, 
occasionally indeed crossing each other's path, but &r more 
frequently occupying a distinct position. The original 
actors in the breach had long since passed from the earth, 
and in the world of unclouded light seen eye to eye. The 
angry feelings and prejudices that had been connected with 
the breach had gradually subsided, and after the lapse of 
two generations, had almost entirely fiaded away. Now 
and then a hostile javelin yet passed between thcni, — but 
it was feebly thrown, and ike feuds, no longer sustained by 
popular sympathy, refused to be revived. Intercourse 
among the ministers and elders of the two Synods in the 
healing atmosphere of Bible and Missionary Societies, 
drew out mutual esteem and dispelled all lingering preju- 
dice. Intercourse among the people in religious meetings, 
and in the common action to which those meetings led, 
produced the same salutary feelings. The cry for union 
was raised from one quarter and responded to from all. 
Petitions and representations covered the tables of both 
Synods and elicited a most cordial consent. The prelimi- 
naries of union were peacefully arranged. And on tlie 
8th of September 1820, in Bristo Street meeting-house, 
Edinburgh, the place where seventy-three years boforo 
the breach had occurred, the two Synods, amid the solem- 
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nities of devotion, and in the presence of an immense con- 
course of people tiiat wept for joy, were again united, and 
became one rod in the hand of the Lord. 

In 1747 when they had separated, the number of con- 
gregations belonging to the Secession wera thirty-two; 
at the period of this auspicious consummation they had in- 
creased to two hundred and sixty-two. Though separated 
for so long a period no truth had been abandoned by either 
party, and now rearing a common standard, receiving from 
heaven a double blessing, and breathing a new spirit as 
the effect of their union, the united body entered upon 
the third and most prosperous period of its history. 

This period comes into too close contact with the present 
hour, either to require or to warrant more than the most 
cursory detail. Its chief actors are still in the midst of 
us, its impressions are still vivid upon our minds. His- 
tory demands perspective. The mellowing power of dis- 
tance is necessary to the discerning of proportions and to 
the due appreciation of events. But were we called upon 
to mark the more prominent features of this period of the 
Secession-history, which beginning with one union and 
ending with another has closed upon us but yesterday, we 
should point especially to three, — ^the rapid increase of its 
churches in Scotland, the remarkable development of the 
missionary spirit among its people and the consequent 
spread of its missions, and the more aggressive attitude as- 
sumed by it towards the Established Church, as the result 
of the almost universal adoption by its ministers and peo- 
ple of what has commonly been termed the Voluntary 
principle. 

In no previous period of its history had its congregations 
increased on so rapid a scale. Its numbers gave it confi- 
dence ; its union increased its moral power, and, in every 
succeeding year, places of worship, reared by the spontane- 
ous liberality of its people, were rising in the various cor- 
ners of the land, so that in less than thirty years, more 
than a hundred new congregations have added strength and 
power to the united body. 
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a growth of the iiii88i<mar7 spirit during the sime 
1 has been still more remarkahK This spirit indeed 
Qot new in the Secession, as past statements have 
0, bat hitherto it had wanted organization, concen- 
m, and development, and it is the glory of this epoch 
these qualities were now given to it, and that the 
sion began to assume its proper position in the 

rank of missionarj churches. No longer satisfied 
sending out an occasional missionarj, or forward- 
m. occasional contribution to destitute regions, or 
ing the liberality of its people to find its way, as it 
t, into the treasury of some general society, it was de- 
ned to adopt a mission of its own, which should ga- 
round it the interest and enlist the prayers of the 
e, and continue extending in proportion as the liberal- 
' the people enlarged. And the grain of mustard-seed 
ecome a tree. Canada was first selected as an appro- 
3 sphere of operation, then Jamaica and Trinidad, 
hen, as the first step into the interior of AMca, the 
8 of Old Calabar. Timid men trembled and doubted 
zh new scene was measured out, but the growing and 
y munificence of the people each time rebuked and 
lied their fears. The missionary spirit was seen rising 

year to a higher figure -, sometimes in one year the 
i increased by thousands. Individual congregations in 
al instances undertook the entire support of individual 
onaries. More recently mission-premises were erect- 
d oflfice-bearers chosen, who should give themselves 
y to the oversight and control of missionary opera- 

and in 1847 the Secession-church was found to be 
)rting a staff" of more than sixty missionaries. So 
: and steady a development of the missionary spirit in 
ecession church is one of the noblest features in its 
history. 

itemporaneously with these efforts to extend the 
h in foreign regions, was the spread of opinions on 
ibject of civil establishments of religion that placed 
a a somewhat new attitude towards the Scottish 
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church. Hitherto the attention of Secedera had been more 
turned to the corruptions of the Established Church, now 
the conviction began to seize hold of multitudes that the , 
very principle on which an established church is based ie 
essentiallj unsound and sinful, and that corruption and i 
bondage, instead of being accidental to such a relation, l 
necessarily flow from such an unhallowed union. So long I. 
as the Seceders formed but a small minority in the land 
these sentiments were not so apt to occur to their minds; 
but when once they found themselves a numerous and ei^ 
larging body, they could scarcely fail to have their eyei 
opened sooner or later to the injustice and anomaly of an 
established creed and an endowed ministry. Moreover, f 
the suspicion that an early attempt would be made to en- [ 
dow the Roman Catholic priesthood, led thousands to caob- T 



j^ 



vass anew the general question of ecclesiastical endowments. 

Pamphlets, written with great ability, condemning the ^ 
very principle of State churches as unscriptural, unjust^ r 
and injurious, were thrown abroad upon the public mind, f 
and found it to a great extent prepared. For the civil ma- ~ 
gistrate to establish one form of religion, it was said, is to :]_ 
intrude into the sacred domain of conscience, and, appear- |^ 
ing as a dictator where he should only appear as a disciple, |" 
to violate its rights. To endow a form of religion professed j" 
by a certain number of his subjects, is to inflict political i. 
injustice on the rest, by making them contribute to tho T 
support of a system of which they conscientiously disap- ( 
prove, and by creating invidious distinctions among suIh T 
jects who are equally dutiful and loyal, to sow the seeds of /" 
discontent and disorder. Moreover, there is no authority : 
in the Christian code for ecclesiastical establishments ; (A 'C. 
the contrary, its divine Author has laid down a law, which ^ 
imposes upon the members of the church the duty of sua- T' 
taining its temporalities, — a law which, among Christians^ T 
has proved itself not only sufficient for self-support but for ! 
self-extension. And was it to be supposed that the State L 
would confer this special boon upon the church without \ 
receiving corresponding concessions 1 Endowment was the 
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bmiMioa ; and ike calf aec nrit y lor a dmich 

permanent J fne was in being aelf^osuined. 
islfl to JQStioe, to aonnd policTy to the word of 

a responae in the boaomsi^ t]ioasand& Tim 
ind members of the Secsssioii Clinrdi were all 
Q0118 in adherence to them; thej aasamed, in 
e, a more aggreadTe attitude towards the Estab* 
x;h than ever, not onlj exposing her oorraptionsy 
ig her constitation, from which those conrnp- 
declared to spring, uid imrigtfwg that as the onlj 
ber reformation and independence, the golden 
lich bound her to the state should be dissevered. 
le writings whidi powerfully contributed to 
1 extend the agitation, we cheerfuUj make espe- 
•n of those by Dr. Marshall of Kirkintilloch, 
ders have been reproached for having abandoned 
I occupied by their Founders and Fathers on 
^tated question, and epithets have been applied 
connection with it, which those who used them 

be the readiest to recall. It cannot be denied 
8 point they are in advance of their founders, 
rhaps the more correct statement of the case 
that they have become more consistent, and 
a sound practice with a principle that will sus- 
^uide it. Is this to be blamed? Or can any 
nore monstrous or unprotestant than that 
Id fix upon any past era of the church as the 
iel for the future, any deviation from which is 

Did Calvin betray and belie the principles of 
aation, because he went further than Luther? 
; the very announcement of the Seceders from 
ing that they lay open to Hght, and that they 
i to carry on the Reformation-work to higher 
perfection as Providence should open up their 
} not every great era of the church been distin- 
r the development of some new principle ? How 
us indeed to imagine that a church should pass 
century of discussions and events with the word 
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of Qod in her hand, and not on some subject or other 
obtain a clearer understanding or reach a more solid 
ground! And haying obtained a clearer understanding 
and a more solid ground, did not honeetj and true consis- 
tency as well as magnanimity demand that they should 
openly avow the change ? 

The friends of the Established Church regarded tins 
movement for a time with dignified silence, hoping that 
the storm would spend itself, and then pass away. This 7 
may happen with mere passion, but not with the deepoon- j 
victions of Christian men. The storm grew wilder, and at m 
these convictions were favourably discussed in many puMo 1; 
journals, expounded in enthusiastic public meetings, and p 
even began to be echoed in parliament, it filled the minds ^ 
of churchmen with dismay. Defences came forth from ths ^ 
adherents of Established churches, and the whole land re« r 
sounded with the Voluntary controversy. t 

But the defence of the Established Church was not con- t 
fined to mere discussion. Measures were at the siame time )e 
had recourse to, with the view at once of weakening tiw ts~ 
strength of evangelical Dissenters, and by imposing oertain jb 
restraints upon the exercise of patronage, of popularizuig ) 
the Establishment, and demonstrating, in contradiction t» b 
the charges of Dissenters, their independence, in all strictly L 
ecclesiastical matters, of State controL A party had before $ 
this time arisen in the church, evangelical in sentiment,— lb 
earnest in feeling, — ^warm in their attachment to the na- fs 
tional church, — ^though by no means at this period friendly jc 
to popular election, in the full extent of that privil^;e^ < 
disposed to recognise, in some form or other, the voice dT |L 
the people in the appointment of ministers, — and strong r: 
in their conviction and assertion of the independent juris- \z 
diction of the church in its ecclesiastical affairs. It wtf t: 
by them that the two measures we have referred to were' m 
introduced before the Assembly, and carried. b 

The former of these was a scheme of Churoh-eztensioiir V. 
in which it was proposed to raise fiinds for the building of k 
places of worship in connexion with the Establiahmenii \ 
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t should proYide aooominodation, not merely for the ad- 
ents of the BstaUished Church, bat for the entire popu- 
on of Soothind, and having reared the chiqiels, to apply 
he government for endowments. In this way the 1&- 
rs of hundreds of Dissenting ministers were overlooked, 
accommodation which they provided disregarded, and 
conscientious attachments of thousands of the Diaaent- 
people, imagined to be capable of being undermined by 
offer of free accommodation, set at nought, while injury 
i proposed to be added to insult by endowing those 
rches out of the national funds. Higher and purer mo- 
!S were doubtless at work in the advocacy and arrange- 
it of this scheme, but the design was avowed to weaken 
strength of the Dissenters. They were to be undersold 
Jie market of church-accommodation by funds which 
f themselves were to be compelled to supply. The in- 
lation of the Seceders and other dissenting bodies was 
ged against a scheme which sought their ruin, while it 
ided them with contempt, and a stem and energetic 
oeition was organized against it, and continued until 
ained its object. The chapels arose, but the endow- 
its were withheld ; the scheme failed in its hostile ob- 
s, and the property itself ev^itually passed from the 
ds of the party that had reared it. The whole history 
ihis measure demonstrates the false position in which 
established church stands towards those which are un- 
owed, and how &r even good men maybe carried when 
f are seized upon by the spirit of factious domination, 
"he second measure was the Yeto Act, in which the 
leral Assembly declared the concurrence of the people 
« essential to the validity of a presentation, and con- 
ed on the people the power of a negative on the patron's 
ointment. It was an imperfect boon, since all that the 
pie obtained by it was the right of rejection and not 
right of choice ; but still it was sufficient to bring the 
rch into collision with the civU courts, and to test the 
rtion of ecclesiastical independence, which the popular 
y had 80 often and confidently advanced. Instances 
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Boon occurred in which the people exercised tl 
acquired power, and vetoed the individual whom i 
had nominated — ^presbyteries sustained the act o 
pie, and refused to admit the presentee to trials 
tron and presentee alike complained of the invasio 
civil rights, and carried their complaint before 
courts. The Court of Session decided in behalf < 
tron, and found that the Assembly, in passing 
Act, had exceeded its powers. The question was 
to the House of Lords, by whom the decision was c 
Government was then applied to in the emerg< 
asked to pass an act similar in its provisions to the 
it refused the boon. And then was seen the sub] 
tacle of hundreds of ministers walking forth from 
lishment which they now found to be enslaved, al 
valuable emoluments and immunities for the sake 
and independence, and, in the formation of the Fre 
becoming the founders of a third Secession. 

It was amid the controversies and struggles whic 
just described, that a friendly spirit was being fo 
fostered between the Secession and Relief church 
in a few years was to terminate in another union, 
in their origin, and hot unlike in their history, ' 
the Established Church from the same standing 
was not to be wondered at, that when the VoIue 
troversy arose, the two bodies should be found 
alike on this question, and launching their mutu 
tations both against the corruptions of the E{ 
Church and against the system from which t 
ruptions rose. The church-extension scheme, y\ 
aimed alike at the prosperity of both denomina 
led the two bodies to combined deliberation and 
action, and increasing their knowledge of each < 
increased their mutual esteem. The thought 
began to be mooted and freely canvassed in bot 
nations. Overtures began to be laid upon the 
both Synods, praying for more regular and friei 
course between the two, and pointing to union 
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salt. These orertiires were &voiiraU/ a&tertained, 
deputations passed from each Sjnod to the other 
annoal meetings, and ccmmdttees of the two Synods 
ether in the interval, for the frank interchange of 
and sentiment, and paying the way to the desired 
mation. Still the peo]de, in either body, were not 
d. No formal opposition, indeed, was raised against 
)at there was still a deficiency of positive interest 
ire, and both Synods, aware that increased know- 
' each other woidd make the desire for union more 
and universal, and that even a measure good in itself 
\>e entered on prematurely, wisely delayed, feeUng 
3 desired event must be the fruit of conviction and 
stimulants, and stand more intimately connected 
e closet even than with the platform or the church- 

e movements were thus steadily tending to union, the 
ersy regarding the extent of the Atonement arose 
Recession, and for a time turned its thoughts away 
nion with other bodies, to the preservation of its 
tegrity. The ordeal was severe, sifting, consolidat- 
irifying. Casting off from itself men of extreme 
mts, it came forth occupying the same middle ground 

great question which had agitated it, which the 
3s had occupied and their descendants held fast, 
hile ungenerous aspersions had been cast on their 
al purity by certain parties during the protracted 
Ions, the Relief came forward honourably to declare 
Qdisturbed and undiminished confidence, 
desire for union now became stronger than ever, 
conferences between the committees of the two bo- 
e most perfect agreement was discovered on every 
ssential to an honest and immediate incorporation. 

as to the rule of faith and obedience, the word of 
igreed as to the symbol or confession of their faith, 
istminster Confession and Catechisms, which both 
received with the same modifications, — agreed as to 
linances of the Christian church and the mode of 
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their observance, — agreed as to the form of church govern^ 
ment, the terms of commonion, and entire independence ofv 
the secular power, — similar in their historic origin, in theif 
denominational mission, in their denominational sympar, 
thies, — ^they could unite without compromise, without re-' 
nunciation or concealment of conscientious conviction* j 
The question with thousands no longer was, is it possible ; 
to unite? but, would it not be sinful to remain separate! 
The state of Scotland, the condition of the heathen world, 
the reproach of past divisions, the glory of Christ, every 
thing sacred and solemn, called them to become one; 
while the spirit generated and the healthy impulse given 
by the formation of the Evangelical Alliance, no doubt con- 
tributed to hasten the result. 

And the union at length came, the fruit now of ripened 
conviction and unanimous desire. It is not our province 
to describe the arrangements and formalities which pre- 
ceded and prepared for it.**^ The 13th of May, 1847, was the 
day agreed upon by the two Synods, and Tanfield Hall, . 
Edinburgh, a scene already rendered memorable by ano- . 
ther sublime event, was the place chosen for this auspicious 
union. The Synods proceeded about mid-day from their ^ 
usual place of meeting to the appointed scene. Hundreds " 
of people had come from other parts of Scotland to witness * 
the event ; and many of these, along with thousands of . 
the inhabitants of Edinburgh, lined the streets on the way ^ 
to Tanfield. On the arrival of the two Synods, the spacious 
hall was found crowded with an immense assemblage, 
deeply interested and solemniied. The members of the ^ 
two courts took their position in a reserved space in the 
middle of the hall, and were arranged in alternate benches, I 
so as to be mingled with one another. The proceedings ^ 
were begim with the singing of psalms and prayer. The 
Gerks read the minute of their respective Synods agree- 
ing to union ; the Moderators of the two Synods then giv- 

• We invite the reader for abundant details to * Narrative of the 
Orlj^in, Progress, and Consummation of the Union/ by Dr. Mao- 
kelvie. 
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each other the i^^ hvod of 
onfonned. Tharexu^kTOfiillovedl^thewft- 
ind elden; the immaim wm^emot, c^JbAia^ the 
f the sooie, ezchaaged the suae tofcw of CSinstixiL 
; the coontenaooes of Mme wane besmiiig vith hope, 
rere radted into teazB, bat ill wen gntcM aad 
nd the two churdies, mergmg thar diPiwwinitiniMl 
3ut not their denofniitttioDjd miwaon, heaune one, 
the designation of the Hsitkd Pebbttkeiax 
I. 

as one of those hxppj thoughts whidi are giTOi in 
to pra jer, that led the United Ghnrdi to introduce 
e basis of Union, its eighth, and its ccmchiding arti- 
Wliat a noble pledge is gi^en in the eighth article, 
st to be fitly redeemed in great enterprises that 
wake whole nations to life : — 
it this church solemnly recognises the obligation to 
rth, as well as to hold &st, the doctrine and laws of 
; and to make exertions for the universal diffusion 
blessings of his gospel at home and abroad.* * 
to our mind there is moral sublimity in the closing 
aph, in which, at the very moment when the church 
*ead to the breeze her new denominational banner, 
kkes this her very occasion for recognising and pro- 
ig the universal brotherhood of the saints : — 
d, in fine, the United Church regard with a feeling 
iherhood all the faithful followers of Christ, and shall 
our to maintain the unity of the whole body of 
by a readiness to co-operate with all its members 
;hiiigs in which they are agreed.' * Peace be within 
alls, and prosperity within thy palaces. For my 
en and companions' sakes, I will now say. Peace be 
thee. Because of the house of the Lord our Gtod, 
seek thy good.' 

as just a hundred years from the * Breach' that the 
of the Secession with the Belief was consummated, 
hundred and fifteen years from the time when tho 
seeding Fathers held their first meeting «A. Q(«istL<(^'S 

L 
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Bridge. At the moment of their union with the Belief in 
1847, the number of her ministers had increased from four 
to 402, and the united body numbered in all 518 ministers. 

It seems a question very natural at the conclusion of 
such a sketch as we have attempted, — hem far has the Seces- 
sion discharged the high trusts committed to her, and wrought 
out the ends for which she appears to have been called into 
separate existence? 

1. Looking at the Secession Church, then, in its most im- 
portant aspect, as commissioned to preserve the gospel to 
Scotland, when there was imminent danger that without 
some such separate organization and formal testimony, it 
would have been ' wormed out of the land,' the admission 
we anticipate will be unanimous that she has been £Eiithfdi 
to her trust. She has had her faults, her seasons of for- 
mality, her unseemly wranglings, her unhappy breach, but 
in this first and highest element of her commission she 
stands unimpeached and unimpeachable. The same gospel 
for which the Marrowmen struggled, and with which the 
Erskines and their noble associates thrilled the thousands, 
that hung on their lips at their high sacramental solemni- 
ties, and which they hastened to write on their Secession- 
banner in their * Act concerning the doctrine of Grace,* is 
at this hour preached from the pulpits of their descendants ; 
nor is it possible to point to a period during all the httX^' 
dred and fifteen years of her separate history, in which sb^ 
has bedimmed the holy light which it was given her t^ 
watch, or her trumpet emitted an uncertain sound. Tb® 
doctrinal terminology may have varied, but the doctri^^ 
has remained the same ; and though some have been read/ 
to suspect in the variation of phrases a lapsing from tb^ 
truth, inquiry has ever served to dispel the over-jealou^ 
fears. Variety of phrase may spring from freedom oi 
thought, as well as from change of sentiment, and we must 
beware of attaching the same value to the frame, as to the 
picture which it helps to preserve and enshrine. It is 
a fact on which though her children may not dwell with 
boasting, they ought to dwell with gratitude^ that the 
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Secession from 1732 till now^ has not only in her confes- 
sions but in her living ministrations held forth the word of 
life, and that the hands that have held it forth— often in 
the midst of opposition, and obloquy, intolerance, and con- 
tempt — ^have never once been polluted by a bribe. 

The real importance of this fact is never seen by us until 
we realize the condition of the Church of Scotland con- 
temporaneously with the rise and infant struggles of the 
Secession. The friends of the gospel at that period within 
the Established Church, were few and diminishing, and al- 
most ^became extinct when the Willisons and others passed 
from the scene. Had the Erskines remained in the Esta- 
blishment, their testimony would in all likelihood have 
perished with themselves, and the lamp of evangelical light 
gone out in Scotland. It is only when we imagine what 
the religious condition of Scotland would in all likelihood 
bave soon become had there been no Secession, and the 
tendencies of the Scottish Church in the downward path 
to error and indifference remained unchecked, that we duly 
iq[)preciate the course taken by the seceding Fathers. Even 
in spite of their secession indeed, the course of the Church 
of Scotland for a long period was retrograde, but with the 
rise of the Secession the people no longer depended upon 
the Church of Scotland exclusively for instruction, and 
our land owes it to her above all others that when the doc- 
trines of grace were unfashionable, and their preachers re- 
garded with contempt by the literary potentates of the 
age, her ministers maintained an unchanging fidelity to 
evangelic truth, and were instrumental in no small degree 
in at length arousing the dormant energies of the Esta- 
blished clergy, and awakening in their ranks the almost 
forgotten sounds of an evangelic and life-giving ministry. 

2. As regards the high interests of religious liberty, it is 
difficult to over-estimate the important position that the 
Secession Church has occupied in Scotland. Her founders 
came ont from the Established Church that they might 
preserve one of the most important Christian rights, and 
both they and their descendants have been tiu^ \Ki ^w 
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pledge. Indeed the noble contendings of her Fathe 
againBt patronage, leading them to the study of the const 
tution of the Church, made them assume a firmer and moi 
consistent ground. They insisted on the right of popuh 
election in its full and scriptural extent, — ^that every men 
ber of the congregaticm, of whatever sex or social statu 
should eojoy the right of choice. The more they thougl 
and wrote on this matter, they saw that any modificatio 
must be arbitrary, and that if the right was modified, 
might eventually be withdrawn. The people of the Secei 
sion have uniformly shown themselves most jealous for it 
eigoyment of this right in all its integrity, and her Pre: 
byteries have as uniformly and cheerfully assented to ii 
uncontrolled exercise. 

The good efiects of this have been various. Called upo 
in this way to perform a most important duty, tl 
people have been trained to interest themselves in the: 
own afijEtirs, and in attending to their own interesi 
have acquired that habit of exercising individual jud| 
ment, which stands closely connected with the contini 
ance of ecclesiastical and civil liberty. Our churches ha\ 
thus been normal schools of Christian freedom, and i 
some measure realized the model described by a livin 
historian, * each church a little democracy — ^the re-unio 
of these a confederation.*''^ In the preservation of th 
privilege, moreover, they have felt from the first thi 
there was involved the preservation of another moi 
momentous still. Patronage brought with it anotht 
evil worse than itself. It was the most efiective instn 
ment of placing a hireling ministry in the pulpits of Sco 
land, and of gradually wresting frum the people the brea 
of life. Had it not been for the Secession, it would have a< 
complished this. And therefore in contending for the rigl 
of popular election and preserving it, the first Seceders wei 
not merely insisting on the possession of a barren right, bi 
contending for what they knew to be one of their surest bu 

• Luther and Calvin, by J. H. Merle D'Aubigne, D.D. 
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vrarks against deadlj error, and a secularized ministry. It 
is trae that in later times patronage has sometimes heen 
the means of introducing an evangelical minister into a 
parish, it ought to he rememhered however that the exist- 
ence of evangelical and unendowed bodies has placed the 
patron in a new position, and that the fear of driving away 
the people from the Establishment by an obnoxious pre- 
83ntation, has very often been the true secret of such ap- 
pointments. What the patron has iometimes done in such 
cases, the' people would uniformly have done had they been 
left to themselves. 

It would be difficult to estimate how £eu: the Seces- 
sion has been the instrument of impregnating other re- 
ligious parties with sound principles on the subject of 
popular rights. When a church is historically associated 
with some great principle, as the Secession has been, it be- 
comes the public teacher of that principle, and is continu- 
ally holding up by its very position a protest against the 
opposite abuse, and keeping the disputed matter before 
the public mind. The very resistance offered to it is often 
a confession of uneasy convictions and conscious weak- 
ness. How fsur the first Secession may thus stand connect- 
ed vrith subsequent secessions it is impossible to say. We 
know that the seed of truth must have time to germinate ; 
and that the principles announced in one age have often 
become the springs of action in the next. 

Nor is this the only matter connected with the rights 
and liberties of the people, in behalf of .which the Secession 
has exerted a powerful and beneficial influence. We have 
already had occasion in the body of our sketch to notice 
her position on the great question of the power of the 
civil magistrate in matters of religion. Her very origin 
led her from the first to feel and act aright on this point. 
One of the first things done by the Fathers after their Se- 
cession was to resist an injunction of the government re- 
quiring them to read from their pulpits the infamous Por- 
teous act. One of the first public documents emitted by them 
declared the province of the civil magistrate to be confi.TAft<i 
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to civil matters. As their history advanced, their tone and 
attitude became more decided, even when they failed to 
announce the fully developed principle, and exception was 
taken against every sentiment in the Westminster Confes- 
sion that taught, or might be supposed to teach, compulsory 
doctrines in matters of religion- Their position as unen- 
dowed made them feel that their safety as a denomination 
depended on the minds of the people being occupied with 
enlightened sentiments on the rights of conscience, and the 
institutions of the country being pervaded and animated 
by them. The consequence is, that on every question in 
which the rigfiits of conscience are involved, the tone of 
her people is expected to be decided and unanimous. It is 
long since they, in common with the other dissenters of 
the land, have been looked to as constituted by their ec- 
clesiastical relation and history the hereditary guardians 
of Christian liberty. 

3. In estimating the influence exerted by a religious de- 
nomination on a country, it is necessary to enquire what 
have been the character and amount of its contributions to 
the literature of tJiat courUryl In the living voice of an 
educated ministry, the Secession has from the first held 
no secondary place in forming and purifying the general 
mind. But in what degree have its ministers given writ- 
ings to the church which have taken rank among its 
standard and popular literature, and promise to exert a 
permanent influence on the Scottish mind 1 When we re- 
member that her ministers have from the first been a 
working clergy, — ^in addition to the labours that stand 
more immediately connected with the pulpit, giving much 
of their time to the private duties of the pastorate, it is 
surprising how many honoured names in the roll of her 
pastors stand among the contributors to the Christian 
literature of the land, and have received the unequivocal 
stamp of public approbation. * Sacrifice to heroes,' it has 
been finely said, ' is reserved until after sunset ;'* on this 

• Hamilton of Leeds. 
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principle we abstain from naming living authors, and in 
such a sketch as this, must even confine our reference to 
the more prominent of those, who by their works have 
shown themselves the bene&ctors of the church, and shed 
honour on the religious denomination to which they belong. 
We mention first of all the sermons of the ttoo JErsMnes, 
Ebenezer and Rdphy as having contributed in no small de- 
gree to enrich the popular theology of Scotland. Ko doubt 
these works derive an extrinsic interest from the fact of 
their having been produced by men, who were the 
founders of a new religious denomination, and also from 
their having been thrown upon the Scottish mind, at a 
period when they served as a most efficient antidote to 
doctrinal error and religious indifference. But even when 
these accidental circumstances are forgotten, they possess 
an intrinsic value, which accounts for the fact that they 
are still extensively popular after the lapse of a century, 
in which many an able volume has passed into oblivion ; 
and that at the bookstalls of Holland at the present hour, 
few religious writings are more frequently enquired for by 
the Dutch peasant than the works of * ErshyTWL? We know . 
not where we shall find in the popular theology of Scot- 
land, except in the writings of Boston of Ettrick, any ser- 
mons that contain a richer vein of evangelical truth, 
presented not in the dry forms of scholastic dogmatism, 
but with all the energy of earnest men and ambassadors of 
Christ. Modem fastidiousness may accuse them of pro- 
lixity, and their numerous subdivisions may contrast un- 
fevourably with the smoother flow of modern eloquence, 
but they are full of those life-giving words which have 
been found in all ages to exert a mysterious power over 
the heart of man. In one excellence they are pre-emi- 
nent, and, except in some parts of Bunyan, are unsurpassed 
even in our rich puritan theology. We refer to the thrill- 
ing appeals to sinners, which in the close of many of their 
sermons extend from page to page, and seem instinct with 
the very spirit of him who wept over Jerusalem. The 
power of such passages even when read is sometimes won- 
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derful, and when preached to listening thousands on a 
mountain-side by men who passed from their closet to their 
pulpit, and with all the accompaniments of impassioned 
action, must have told upon their hearers with amazing 
power. — ^We have abeady had opportunity in an earli^ 
part of this sketch to refer to the works of the other Se- 
cession Fathers. 

No name throws a greater lustre over the early litera- 
ture of the Secession than that of Michad Bruce the poet; 
Struggling with all the disadvantages of poverty and in- 
firm health, borne down by the hard and ill-requited toils 
uf a village schoolmaster, and dying at the early age of 
twenty-one, he has yet left behind him in his ' Lochleven,' 
and especially in his Odes to Spring and to the Cuckoo,* 
writings of high poetic excellence. The exquisite finish of 
these two last-named pieces is such, that no word could be 
changed without injury to the whole, while their beautiful 
sentiment, their tender sadness and fitful turns of thought, 
remind us of the JSolian harp swept by the soft breezes of 
spring, and emitting sounds ever changing, ever beautiful, 
and ever sad. It needed not Lord Craig's touching picture 
of the pale youth looking through the sashed window 
fringed with honeysuckle which his own hands had train- 
ed, or his own premonition of the 

* Churchyard's lonely mound, 
Where melancholy with still silence reigns, 
And the rank grass waves o*er the cheerless ground,' 

to make us return to the perusal of such verses again 
and again. Edmund Burke pronounced his Ode to the 
Cuckoo to be the most beautiful lyric in the English lan- 
guage ; it is a stronger proof of the poetic merit both of 
it and of his Ode to Spring, that many of their lines have 
become as household words, a part of the current coin of 

* We here assume that the * Ode to the Cuckoo * is the genuine 
production of Michael Bruce and not of Logan. We feel that we 
may safely and confidently do this, after the conclusive statements 
of Jjr. Mackelvie in his interesting memoir of Bruce. 
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Hteratore and of Tefined oonversation which thousands 
quote, withont knowing the golden mine from which thcj 
were originally brought. 

We pass the names of Adam Oib, the vigorous thinker 
and sturdy polemic, with whom few dared to measure 
arms, and those of the JSwanstons, elder and younger, each 
distinguished as the author of an excellent volume of ser- 
mons, to mention one who has gathered around him a wide 
md sustained reputation, John Brown of Haddington. 
Though called to struggle with unusual difficulties in youth, 
indonly coming under a systematic education at an age when 
Scottish students are generally passing into official life, he 
acquired such an extensive learning and by such rapid 
iteps, that the superstitious and illiberal spirit of some 
ictaally hinted the suspicion that he owed his remarkable 
ie advancement to Satanic aids. It was a beautiful reply of 
li fial^h Erskine to such absurd and narrow fimcies, ' I think 
L the lad has a sweet savour of Christ about him.' With 
astonishing powers of mental application, a memory tAat 
lost nothing which it ever received, and uncommon habits 
of arrangement, he combined a deep piety, which seemed 
to give him a new faculty by imparting to all his powers a 
doable impulse, and rendered him one of the most valu- 
able contributors to the theological literature of his age. 
His Bible Dictionary is a rich storehouse of solid learning, 

f~ with none of that trashy speculation which has become 
&8hionable, and helps to display the author more than to 
illustrate his theme^ Many subjects discussed in the Dic- 
tionary have no doubt been more perfectly elucidated since, 
Wt it resembles the first invention on which others have 
only improved ; while his * Self-Interpreting Bible,' rich in 
devout reflection, and in those happy meanings which are 
often suggested to piety when they are withheld from 
learning, has become the property of the general church, 
and in the pious households of the land rests on the same 
shelf with the 'Pilgrim's Progress' and the 'Fourfold 
State.' 

WiUiam Macewen, the author of the well-known and 
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popular work on the types, claims a passing notice, 
rigid learning may perhaps charge him at times with 1 
ingenious analogies, and even with making persons a 
institutions typical for which there is no inspired autl 
rity; but his warm imagination and glowing style ha 
accomplished for this interesting department of revelatic 
what the more tame and homely mental qualities could n 
have achieved. He has thrown a lustre and beauty aroui 
many Jewish rites and institutions, exhibited their majesi 
consistency, and unity, illuminated some of the least u 
derstood parts of the Old Testament revelation, and ma< 
the mild beams of Calvary shine into some of the darke 
recesses of the Jewish temple. 

Succeeding the venerable Brown of Haddington in t 
theological chair of his denomination, and resembling hi 
in more than one of his mental characteristics, we know 
no name in the Secession that is mentioned with more 
that tender respect which has been rendered sacred 
afi'^tion than that of Dr. Lawson of Selkirk, With a sii 
plicity of manners truly child-like, he united a learni 
that might have given renown to half a bench of bisho; 
His extraordinary powers of memory even throw those 
Sir James Mackintosh into the shade, for it has been cc 
fidcntly asserted that had the Scriptures in the tongues 
which they were originally written, by some strange eve: 
perished from the earth, the inestimable treasure coi 
have been restored to the world from the memory of 1 
Lawson alone. It is an unquestionable fact that havi 
gone from Selkirk to Haddington on one occasion to tea 
the students, and forgotten to carry with him his Hebr 
Bible, he conducted his examinations from memory alo: 
and detected with promptitude and accuracy the minut 
blunder of his pupils in the reading of the text, 
more than one question connected with religious liber 
he was in advance of his age, and by some of the pa 
phlets which he gave to the world on these subjects, \ 
much to liberalize the feelings of his contemporaries, wl 
his mild temper and ingenuousness found a way into 1 
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minds of manj for unpalatable truths. As an expositor 
of scripture, Br. Layrson has given to the world several 
volumes of sterling excellence. He seems to have chosen 
the bj-paths and less frequented regions of the sacred volume 
in which to search for hidden treasure. His lectures on 
Joseph, Ruth, Esther, and the Book of Proverbs, are mark- 
ed bj the same characteristics, — ^learning substantial but 
unobtrusive, solid thoughts that would oftener appear pro- 
found were they not so pellucid, and did they not seem to 
flow from his mind with such perfect ease, massive good 
tense, and a gentle charity shining from his own heart and 
easting its mild radiance on every page. 

Archibald Mali of London, in his elaborate treatise on 
'Gospel-worship,' and in his work on * Faith and the in- 
luence of the GK>spel,' has given evidence of a masculine 
mderstanding richly stored with theology, and in the latter 
vork has done much to disentangle an important subject 
ftom artificial distinctions that had only served to compli- 
ttte and mystify what they professed to explain ; while in 
common with the venerable J)r, Jerment, he contributed 
Ij the excellence of his regular ministrations to draw 
honour around the cause of the Secession in London. 

But the name among Secession authors which, beyond 
iH others, is best known in purely literary circles, is that 
(^ Dr, Jamieson, He has acquired a more than European 
reputation. Not that his theological writings alone could 
hire accomplished this result, though his ' Uses of Sacred 
Histoiy' abounds in valuable matter ; his answer to Priest- 
ley is a masterly vindication of one of the main pillars of 
revealed truth, produced at a time when there were giants 
in the field ; his history of the Culdees is a work of fine re- 
search and curious disclosure, carrying the lights of history 
through Cimmerian gloom into the earlier era of a simpler 
worship and a purer faith, and adding a new page to the 
ecclesiastical literature of Scotland. It is his Dictionary 
of the Scottish language that is his great work — the pedes- 
tal of his fjEtme. When we consider the laborious research, 
the philosophical discrimination, the knowledge of national 
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customs and modes of thought, the perception of nice 
shades of meaning and unexpected affinities, which were 
displayed in the production of this work, we shall not bd 
surprised that it was looked upon as one of the literal^ 
wonders of the age that produced it, or think the opinion 
which was long since expressed too extravagant, that ii^ 
was not only sufficient to put honour on a denominatiott 
but on a kingdom. 

Perhaps no writer that has arisen in the Secession has 
more enriched the age with valuable works of a devotional 
and practical character than Dr, Bdfrage of Falkirk. Hit 
numerous volumes are elegant vessels filled to the brim 
with the honey of evangelical sentiment. The vein in 
which above all others he excels is that of tenderness, and 
we do not wonder that in treating on congenial themes^ 
especially at communion-seasons, his whole congregatioi 
was often melted into tears. There was a certain luxui) 
in such sacred sorrow. His sacramental addresses abound 
in beautiful applications of historical passages of Scripture 
to the purposes of devout meditation. 

In this connection let us also name as most useful writer! 
and saintly men, John Brown of Whitburn, and'Samvd OU- 
fiUan of Comrie. 

We shall not be restrained from mentioning in these 
notices of eminent writers whom the Secession has pro- 
duced, the names of Professor Bruce of Whitburn, Profes- 
sor Paxton and Dr. M^Crie of Edinburgh, though they be- 
came connected eventually with one of those smaller sec- 
tions of Seceders to whose origin we have already referred. 

Professor Brvte was remarkable at once for the strength 
and the versatility of his mental powers. In learned re- 
search, in theological discussion, in popular essay, in paro- 
dy and satire, and even in poetry he appeared as an author, 
and in almost all of them excelled. It is to be lamented 
that his excellent and varied gifts were too much given to 
themes of temporary interest, and that the very versatilitj 
of his talents was unfavourable to his concentrating lui 
energies upon some great work worthy of himself. 
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or Paxton has left bdiind in his ' Illustrationa of 
»,' a standard work, in which the fruits of much 
are presented in a form at once popular, elegant 
active. 

Crie stands in the foremost rank not merely of 
authors, but of ecclesiastical historians. Ko 
history ever prepared himself for his task by a 
Bcientious and untiring research, passing from the 
kth of earlier historians into strange bye-roads of 
Lnd gathering rich material from rare pamphlet, 
iscript and dusty tome. The great novelist in his 
8 shown to be a mere surface-historian, a mere 
>f costume and form, and even some historians 
NIL to have been little more than novelists. We 
to have been an honest confession on the part of 
Edinburgh Reviewer, that it would have required 
rs of reading fitly to review the * Lives of Knox 
ille.' M^Crie lives in the age which he describes, 
kr not only with its prominent events, but with 
pies, its opposing interests, its prejudices, and its 
Be knows its leading characters not merely in 
sonal history, but in the features of their coun- 
ind writing with all the freshness and interest of 
ker, transfers to his history the very form and 
of the age. 

his narrative is woven with great skill, it com- 
terest by legitimate means, the judicious selec- 
icidents, the mixture of action and even adven- 
1 less exciting details, and the shrewd sagacity 
sh he makes history teach her ^ grim lessons in 
nt.' But he never aims at that dramatic effect 
forms some modem histories, and which while it 
the popularity of their writers is sure to diminish 
e. There is no dazzling of the reader by a display 
•ks. Dr. M^Crie is the true historian of the Scot- 
)rmation, for he has looked at it from the only 
anding point, and beheld ' God in history.' 
atter of just regret that the biographer of Knox 
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did not live to finish the life of Knox*s great master,-* 
great alike in thought, in counsel and in action, the Bl* 
former of his own age, the theologian of all ages, — JoU 
Calvin. 

His sermon on the penitent thief has been primoanoedj 
bj a competent judge* worthy to be placed beside that at 
M'Laurin on * Glorying in the Cross of Christ.' As thfirtj 
could not be a juster tribute, so there could not be a hitter 
praise. J 

2>r. Dick succeeded to the Theological Chair on tM 
death of Dr. Lawson, and encircled it with fresh honoun^ 
A good many years before his elevation to this dignity, b^ 
had given to the world an ' Essay on the Inspiration cf 
Scripture,' which in perspicuity of statement, compactnetf 
of matter, logical arrangement and energy of argumeol^ 
military discipline of thought, and elegance of dietiwi 
obtained for it an early and unchallenged place among tiK 
theological classics of the land. His Lectures on the Act! 
extended his £ajne if they did not elevate it, and are hean" 
tiful models of that expository style of preaching which hai 
helped so much to make the religion of Scotland sound and 
vigorous, by making her people mighty in the Scriptures. 

His Lectures in Theology given to the world aiber hi« 
death were a precious legacy to the Church. They display 
the varied strength of his finely balanced mind. He doei 
not lean upon the past ; and still less does he despise it, 
but presenting in the seemly drapery of his own deganfc 
style all that is truly valuable in earlier systems, rejects 
all those refinements and subtleties which so long vitiated 
and deformed a sound theology, and for which the Church 
was indebted to Aristotle rather than to Paul. Equafly 
free from the mental vices of the present age as of the 
past, he never falls into obscurity in the silly affectation 
of originality, but is uniformly understood by others be- 
cause he always understands himself. It is justly said oi 
Paley, that one great excellence of his Natural Theologj 

• Brown's Hints to Students. 
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eonsists in a jndiaffiis idection firom earlier works, reject- 
ing all that ifl inwignificant, and retaining all that is enen- 
tial, and thns making his iHustrations more pointed br 
making them less combroos and elaborate. The remark 
applies to Br. Dick when compared with the earlier and 
more elaborate of oar dogmatic Divines. 

Listening with profound respect to the el^ant instruc- 
tions of Dr. Dick, there might have been seen in the later 
yesrs of his professorship a student with intellectual coun- 
tenance, large dark ere, pale cheek, and consumptive form. 
One day he had delivered a discourse that was deformed 
Vf tome extravagances, and which had provoked some se- 
vere criticisms from his fellow-students ; but under these 
Mravaganoes the more discriminating eve of the professor 
kid detected the marks of a genius that was soon to lead 
to &me. He was not mistaken, for that student was Bo- 
ht Polloky and not long after he published to the world 
tbc 'Course of Time.' The greatest critics of the age, not 
liBnd to the defects of this great work, but more generously 
ifive to its extraordinary merits, hastened to place upon 
Kb brow the poet's crown, and public opinion has since 
imply confirmed the award. Writers of inferior power 
lave written of late depreciatingly of Pollok, and almost de- 
lied him his right to fJEune. This is the retribution of a 
too extravagant praise. Many had begun to claim for him 
t place almost equal to Milton, — a demand which has for 
the time created a reaction that threatens to dethrone him 
from his proper eminence. But the reaction will be tem- 
porary. 

And when these unfavourable influences have passed 
away, it will be owned that the * Course of Time' is instinct 
with that living fire of genius which secures immortality ; 
and that however far beneath Milton in actual attainment, 
Pollok has yet drank at the same spring, and that few 
sinoe the days of Milton have soared upon a bolder wing 
or with a nobler and purer aim. 

Few men of more powerful understanding have appeared 
in the Secession than Graham of Neucastle and BaUaniijue 
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popular work on the types, claims a passing notice. A 
rigid learning may perhaps charge him at times with too 
ingenious analogies, and even with making persons and 
institutions typical for which there is no inspired autho- { 
rity; but his warm imagination and glowing style have 
accomplished for this interesting department of revelation, 
what the more tame and homely mental qualities could not 
have achieved. He has thrown a lustre and beauty around . 
many Jewish rites and institutions, exhibited their majesty, . 
consistency, and unity, illuminated some of the least un- l 
derstood parts of the Old Testament revelation, and made \ 
the mild beams of Calvary shine into some of the darkest ^ 
recesses of the Jewish temple. 

Succeeding the venerable Brown of Haddington in the 1 
theological chair of his denomination, and resembling him ^ 
in more than one of his mental characteristics, we know of |j 
no name in the Secession that is mentioned with more of ] 
that tender respect which has been rendered sacred by | 
affection than that of Dr, Lawson of Selkirk, With a sim- s 
plicity of manners truly child-like, he united a learning 
that might have given renown to half a bench of bishops. 
His extraordinary powers of memory even throw those of 
Sir James Mackintosh into the shade, for it has been con- 
fidently asserted that had the Scriptures in the tongues in 
which they were originally written, by some strange event, 
perished from the earth, the inestimable treasure could 
have been restored to the world from the memory of Dr 
Lawson alone. It is an unquestionable fact that having 
gone from Selkirk to Haddington on one occasion to teach 
the students, and forgotten to carry with him his Hebrew 
Bible, he conducted his examinations from memory alone, 
and detected with promptitude and accuracy the minutest 
blunder of his pupils in the reading of the text. On- 
more than one question connected with religious liberty, 
he was in advance of his age, and by some of the pam- 
phlets which he gave to the world on these subjects, did 
much to liberalize the feelings of his contemporaries, while 
his mild temper and ingenuousness found a way into the 
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minds of many for unpalatable truths. As an expositor 
of scripture, Dr. Lawson has given to the world several 
volumes of sterling excellence. He seems to have chosen 
the by-paths and less frequented regions of the sacred volume 
in which to search for hidden treasure. His lectures on 
Joseph, Ruth, Esther, and the Book of Proverbs, are mark- 
ed by the same characteristics, — learning substantial but 
unobtrusive, solid thoughts that would oftener appear pro- 
found were they not so pellucid, and did they not seem to 
flow from his mind with such perfect ease, massive good 
sense, and a gentle charity shining from his own heart and 
casting its mild radiance on every page. 

Archibald HaU of London, in his elaborate treatise on 
* Qospel-worship,' and in his work on * Faith and the in- 
fluence of the Gospel,' has given evidence of a masculine 
understanding richly stored with theology, and in the latter 
work has done much to disentangle an important subject 
from artificial distinctions that had only served to compli- 
cate and mystify what they professed to explain ; while in 
common with the venerable Dr. Jerment^ he contributed 
by the excellence of his regular ministrations to draw 
honour around the cause of the Secession in London. 

But the name among Secession authors which, beyond 
all others, is best known in purely literary circles, is that 
of Dr, Jamieson. He has acquired a more than European 
reputation. Not that his theological writings alone could 
lave accomplished this result, though his ' Uses of Sacred 
History' abounds in valuable matter ; his answer to Priest- 
ley is a masterly vindication of one of the main pillars of 
revealed truth, produced at a time when there were giants 
in the field ; his history of the Culdees is a work of fine re- 
search and curious disclosure, carrying the lights of history 
through Cimmerian gloom into the earlier era of a simpler 
worship and a purer faith, and adding a new page to the 
ecclesiastical literature of Scotland. It is his Dictionary 
of the Scottish language that is his great work — the pedes- 
tal of his fame. When we consider the laborious research, 
the philosophical discrimination, the knowledge of national 
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customs and modes of thought, the perception of nice 
shades of meaning and unexpected affinities, which wen 
displayed in the production of this work, we shall not be 
surprised that it was looked upon as one of the literaiy 
wonders of the age that produced it, or think the opinion 
which was long since expressed too extravagant, that it: 
was not only sufficient to put honour on a denomination 
but on a kingdom. 

Perhaps no writer that has arisen in the Secession has 
more enriched the age with valuable works of a devotional 
and practical character than Dr, Bdfrage of Falkirk, His 
numerous volumes are elegant vessels filled to the brim 
with the honey of evangelical sentiment. The vein in 
which above all others he excels is that of tenderness, and 
we do not wonder that in treating on congenial themes^ 
especially at communion-seasons, his whole congregation 
was often melted into tears. There was a certain luxury 
in such sacred sorrow. His sacramental addresses abound 
in beautiful applications of historical passages of Scripture 
to the purposes of devout meditation. 

In this connection let us also name as most useful writers 
and saintly men, John Brown of Whitburn, and'Samitd CHI- 
fiUan of Comrie. 

We shall not be restrained from mentioning in these 
notices of eminent writers whom the Secession has pro- 
duced, the names of Professor Bruce of Whitburn, Profes- 
sor Paxton and Dr. M'Crie of Edinburgh, though they be- 
came connected eventually with one of those smaller sec- 
tions of Seceders to whose origin we have already referred. 

Professor Brvfte was remarkable at once for the strength 
and the versatility of his mental powers. In learned re- 
search, in theological discussion, in popular essay, in paro- 
dy and satire, and even in poetry he appeared as an author, 
and in almost all of them excelled. It is to be lamented 
that his excellent and varied gifts were too much given to 
themes of temporary interest, and that the very versatility 
of his talents was unfavourable to his concentrating hia 
energies upon some great work worthy of himself. 
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w>r Pcueton has left bdiind in his ' Dlustrationa of 
e,' a standard work, in which the fruits of much 
are presented in a form at once popular, elegant 
:Tictive. 

^Crie stands in the foremost rank not merelj of 
1 authors, but of ecclesiastical historians. Ko 
r history ever prepared himself for his task by a 
iscientious and untiring research, passing from the 
ath of earlier historians into strange bye-roads of 
and gathering rich material from rare pamphlet, 
luscript and dusty tome. The great novelist in his 
318 shown to be a mere surface-historian, a mere 
of costume and form, and even some historians 
twn to have been little more than novelists. We 
b to have been an honest confession on the part of 
b Edinburgh Reviewer, that it would have required 
ITS of reading fitly to review the ' Lives of Knox 
idlle.' M^Crie lives in the age which he describes, 
ar not only with its prominent events, but with 
iples, its opposing interests, its prejudices, and its 
He knows its leading characters not merely in 
rsonal history, but in the features of their coun- 
and writing with all the freshness and interest of 
>ker, transfers to his history the very form and 
of the age. 

his narrative is woven with great skill, it com- 
Qterest by legitimate means, the judicious selec- 
ncidents, the mixture of action and even adven- 
h less exciting details, and the shrewd sagacity 
Ich he makes history teach her ^ grim lessons in 
int/ But he never aims at that dramatic effect 
iforms some modern histories, and which while it 
\ the popularity of their writers is sure to diminish 
le. There is no dazzling of the reader by a display 
rks. Dr. M^Crie is the true historian of the Scot- 
brmation, for he has looked at it from the only 
banding point, and beheld ' God in history.' 
latter of just regret that the biographer of Knox 
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did not live to finish the life of Enox^s great masters- 
great alike in thought, in counsel and in action, the Re- 
former of his own age, the theologian of all ages, — John 
Calvin. 

His sermon on the penitent thief has been pr<mounoed 
by a competent judge ''^ worthy to be placed beside that of ^ 
M'Laurin on * Glorying in the Cross of Christ.' As there 
could not be a juster tribute, so there could not be a higher * 
praise. 

Dr. Dich succeeded to the Theological Chair on the ^ 
death of Dr. Lawson, and encircled it with fresh honours. 
A good many years before his elevation to this dignity, lie 
had given to the world an ' Essay on the Inspiration of 
Scripture,* which in perspicuity of statement, compactnefl 
of matter, logical arrangement and energy of argument) 
military discipline of thought, and elegance of diction I 
obtained for it an eairly and unchallenged place among the 1 
theological classics of the land. His Lectures on the Aoti | 
extended his &me if they did not elevate it, and are beaU' ! 
tiful models of that expository style of preaching which has 
helped so much to make the religion of Scotland sound and 
vigorous, by making her people mighty in the Scriptures. 

His Lectures in Theology given to the world siter his 
death were a precious legacy to the Church. They displa/' 
the varied strength of his finely balanced mind. He does 
not lean upon the past ; and still less does he despise it, 
but presenting in the seemly drapery of his own elegant 
style all that is truly valuable in earlier systems, rejects 
all those refinements and subtleties which so long vitiated 
and deformed a sound theology, and for which the Church 
was indebted to Aristotle rather than to Paul. EquaDy 
free from the mental vices of the present age as of the 
past, he never falls into obscurity in the silly affectation 
of originality, but is uniformly understood by others be- 
cause he always understands himself. It is justly said of 
Paley, that one great excellence of his Natural Theolc^ 

• Brown's Hints to Students. 
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consists in a jadici<mB selection firom eariier works, reject- 
ing aJl that is insignificant, and retaining all that is essen- 
tiid, and thns making his illustrations more pointed bj 
making them less cumbrous and elaborate. The remark 
applies to Dr. IHck when compared with the earlier and 
more elaborate of our dogmatic Divines. 

Listening with profound respect to the el^ant instruc- 
tions of Dr. Dick, there might have been seen in the later 
years of his professorship a student with intellectual coun- 
tenance, large dark eye, pale cheek, and consumptive form. 
One day he had delivered a discourse that was deformed 
\fj some extravagances, and which had provoked some se- 
vere criticisms from his fellow-students ; but under these 
(xtravagances the more discriminating eye of the professor 
Ittd detected the marks of a genius that was soon to lead 
: to &me. He was not mistaken, for that student was Bo- 
I kri PoUok, and not long after he published to the world 
I the * Course of Time.' The greatest critics of the age, not 
blind to the defects of this great work, but more generously 
alive to its extraordinary merits, hastened to place upon 
his brow the poet's crown, and public opinion has since 
amply confirmed the award. Writers of inferior power 
have written of late depreciatingly of Pollok, and almost de- 
nied him his right to fame. This is the retribution of a 
too extravagant praise. Many had begun to claim for him 
a place almost equal to Milton, — a demand which has for 
ihe time created a reaction that threatens to dethrone him 
from his proper eminence. But the reaction will be tem- 
porary. • 

And when these unfavourable influences have passed 
away, it will be owned that the ' Course of Time* is instinct 
with that living fire of genius which secures immortality ; 
and that however far beneath Milton in actual attainment, 
Pollok has yet drank at the same spring, and that few 
since the days of Milton have soared upon a bolder wing 
or with a nobler and purer aim. 

Few men of more powerful understanding have appeared 
in the Secession than Graham of Neucasde and BaUantyne 
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of JSionehaveiu We name them together, because the 
of both stands intimately connected with the questi* 
'Ciyil Establishments of Religion.* The work of 
Graham, entitled ' Review of the Ecclesiastical Estal 
ments of Europe/ is decidedly, a great work, and th 
many master-minds have since been applied to the sul 
stands unsurpassed in profound and comprehensive thoi 
range of historical knowledge, or even eloquence. It i 
work that has taught those other minds which in 
turn have taught the multitude. The tresftise of Ballan 
' Comparison of Established and Dissenting Ohurche 
clear, calm, and philosophic ; fit to produce convictio 
ther than to rouse to action, but when once the people 
roused by more stirring writers, invaluable as artille 
be drawn into the battle-field of controversy. His ' 
mination of the Human Mind' gives proof of powers 
eminently suited him for the region of abstruse inqi 
and, had he lived to complete his course of investigati< 
a succession of volumes, there is reason to think tha 
would have done much to illuminate some of those abst 
questions that connect theology with metaphysics, 
taken rank with those illustrious names that have air 
made Scotland so prominent and eminent in the scho 
mental and moral science. 

The grave has but recently closed upon others, sue 
Ferrier of Paidey, and Jamieson of Methven^ who 
just written enough to show the indubitable stamp o; 
nius, and from whose gifted pens men would willingly 
welcomed a far larger tribute. We name also, among \ 
from whom the Church would gladly have welcomed r 
Dr. Waugh, whose name is embalmed among those oi 
honoured founders of the London Missionary Socle 
whom the Church in all its evangelical sections lov( 
claim as a Father, and whose image comes almost 
readiest to our minds when we are musing on charii 
Dr. Mitchell of Glasgow, the successful prize essayist- 
model pastor — ^whose very life was a sermon, and his 
look a benediction — ^whose excellent gifts were almosi 
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den in his more exoellent graoes ; — Dr, Peddie, in his youth 
tiie gifted oontroyersialist, who in his answer to Dr. Por- 
tMos, fall of fine irony and quaint humour, not only 
dondished an assailant but produced a literary gem, — 
throughout his long and honoured life the sagacious coun- 
sellor, whose sentences often sounded like proverbs or epi- 
grams, the gifted lecturer, to whom at the end of a minis- 
try of more than sixty years the people still loved to listen; — 
Dr, Heughy the graceful and vivacious preacher — the publio- 
q>irited philanthropist, whose very leisure was more active 
than most other men's activity, who perhaps more than any 
other man has left in the present character of the church 
the impress of his own missionary heart ; and in the ' Ireni- 
cam' of his last days cast, in an hour of peril, upon the 
heaving biUows of controversy, won for himself the bless- 
ing of the peace-maker ; — Dr. Duncan, amid the mass of 
whose ponderous learning there might often be discover- 
ed original and ingenious thoughts ; and Dr. Balmer, 
clothing theological truths in a new drapery of beauty, 
80 diffident of himself that his cautious doubts were 
sometimes mistaken for bold speculations, richly furnished 
with the stores both of modem literature and of earlier 
theology, in his Essay on Christian Union, to which he 
gave the finishing touch on the week of his death, showing 
with what mastery and grace he could use his pen when 
he gave forth his ripened thoughts on congenial themes. 

These honoured men have left to the Church which they 
adorned, not only a legacy of blessings but of responsibili- 
ties. The extent of her fellowship — the magnitude of her 
missionary undertakings — the relation in which she stands 
to many public questions, and to other ecclesiastical bodies, 
make us forecast her future history with trembling hope, 
that kindles into earnest supplication. Her strength lies 
where it has lain from the beginning, in faithfully adhering 
to those high interests for the preservation and extension 
of which God at the first called her into separate being. 
Let the doctrines of grace, the life and soul of all preach- 
ing, continue to be the delight of an educated and ploua 
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(^ Stonehaven, We name them together, because the 
of both stands intimately connected with the questi 
'Oiyil Establishments of Religion.* The work of 
Graham, entitled ' Review of the Ecclesiastical Estal 
ments of Europe/ is decidedly, a great work, and th< 
many master-minds have since been applied to the sul 
stands unsurpassed in profound and comprehensive thoi 
range of historical knowledge, or even eloquence. It h 
work that has taught those other minds which in 1 
turn have taught the multitude. The treaitise of Ballani 
' Comparison of Established and Dissenting Ohurche 
clear, calm, and philosophic ; fit to produce convictioi 
ther than to rouse to action, but when once the people 
roused by more stirring writers, invaluable as artillei 
be drawn into the battle-field of controversy. His ' '. 
mination of the Human Mind' gives proof of powers 
eminently suited him for the region of abstruse inqi 
and, had he lived to complete his course of investigatic 
a succession of volumes, there is reason to think tha 
would have done much to illuminate some of those abst 
questions that connect theology with metaphysics, 
taken rank with those illustrious names that have alr< 
made Scotland so prominent and eminent in the scho 
mental and moral science. 

The grave has but recently closed upon others, sue 
Ferrier of Paidey, and Ja/mieson of Methven, who ' 
just written enough to show the indubitable stamp oi 
nius, and from whose gifted pens men would willingly '. 
welcomed a far larger tribute. We name also, among t 
from whom the Church would gladly have welcomed n 
Dr. Waugh, whose name is embalmed among those of 
honoured founders of the London Missionary Socie 
whom the Church in all its evangelical sections lov( 
claim as a Father, and whose image comes almost 
readiest to our minds when we are musing on charit 
Dr. Mitchell of Glasgow, the successful prize essayist- 
model pastor — ^whose very life was a sermon, and his 
look a benediction — ^whose excellent gifts were almost 
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den in big more excellent gnicBg;— Jr. PeddU, in hu yoqth 
the gifted oontroTenieliet, wbo in his answer to Br. Por- 
ttoiiE^ fall of fine ironj ind qnnint hnmoor. not onlj 
demoliBhed an iniiiiliint bat prodnoed a Htenzr gem, — 
throoghont hii long and honoured Hfe the aagadoas coon- 
idbr, whose sentences often soanded like prorerbs or epi- 
pams, the gifted leetaier, to whom at the end of a minis- 
trj of more than sixtj years the people still loved to listen; — 
Dr, ffeuffky the graoef^ and TiTadoas preacher — ^the pablio- 
qnrited philanthropist, whose veiy leisore was more actire 
than most other men's actiTitr, who perhaps more than any 
other man has left in the present character of the church 
the impress of his own missionary heart ; and in the ' Ireni- 
«am* of his last days cast, in an hour of peril, upon the 
heaving billows of controyersy, won for himself t^ bless- 
ing of the peace-maker ; — Br. Duncan^ amid the mass of 
whose ponderous learning there might often be discover- 
ed original and ingenious thoughts ; and Dr. Balmer, 
dothing theological truths in a new drapery of beauty, 
80 diffident of himself that his cautious doubts were 
tometimes mistaken for bold speculations, richly furnished 
irith the stores both of modem literature and of earlier 
theology, in his Essay on Christian Union, to which he 
gave the finishing touch on the week of his death, showing 
with what mastery and grace he could use his pen when 
he gave forth his ripened thoughts on congenial themes. 

These honoured men have left to the Church which they 
adorned, not only a legacy of blessings but of responsibili- 
ties. The extent of her fellowship — the magnitude of her 
missionary undertakings — the relation in which she stands 
to many public questions, and to other ecclesiastical bodies, 
make us forecast her future history with trembling hope, 
that kindles into earnest supplication. Her strength lies 
where it has lain from the beginning, in faithfully adhering 
to those high interests for the preservation and extension 
of which God at the first called her into separate being. 
Let the doctrines of grace, the life and soul of all preach- 
ing, continue to be the delight of an educated and pious 
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ministrj, — let her name be identified with every moyeme 
that tends to secure the rights of conscience and the tr 
freedom of the Ohurch, — let her place her confidence, bo 
for her maintenance and extension, in that principle whi 
Gk>d has given her, and entertain a horror of every b 
man scheme which would purchase freedom from diffici 
ties by submitting to be fed by the hand of the State, — ^1 
her cling in faith, even should she be called to stand alo 
among the Presbyterian churches, to * heaven's easy artk 
unencumbered plan,' remembering that there is no pub] 
loss which an ecclesiastical body can sustain, so great ai 
irreparable as the loss of moral power, — ^let her bear ; 
mind that the laws of Christ's house were only made f( 
Christ's people, and that therefore in proportion as a con 
munion is free does it need to be pure, — ^let her follow o 
with un&ltering step in that missionary career to whic 
she has anew pledged herself in her recent marriage-cov* 
nant, the bond of union, and God will assuredly fulfil i 
her the promise — 'As I have been with thy fathers, so shf 
I be with thee.' 
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PREFACE. 



r Book should partly be judged of by the abondance and 
f materials which the Author had at the time in his pos- 
1. When a large store of important facts and interesting 
Its have been placed at his disposal, it may naturally be 
ed that he should produce a striking and finished produc- 
)ut if he has to search for them and gather them, in out- 
9 as the Israelites did the straw wherewith to make their 
little should be said though the tale should be somewhat 
at. Neither should it be wondered at though he should 
mes gather stubble instead of straw, and the brick made 
ith should be somewhat of an inferior quality, 
a circumstance deeply to be regretted, that the Original 
i Book of the Synod of Relief, and all its accompanyiug 
ents, have been consumed by that all -destroyer, Titne, 
remains only two or three tattered leaves of it as a me- 
, that such a thing once was. Its fragments now indicate 
has perished beyond the possibility of recovery. To sup- 
;h a hiatus is no easy matter, and after the most diligent 
among the Magazines of the period, and Congregational 
J, it has only been very imperfectly done. This feet na- 
long acted as a discouragement to the writing of the His- 
the Denomination. There was a danger, however, that 
hat was known as to the origin of the Body should be 
rther lost. The pamphlets of that day were becoming 
in the market. The last remains of the generation who 
iard Gillespie, Boston, and Bain preach, were dropping 
2 tomb. Floating reminiscences were passing into oblivion. 
;ral desire was expressed by many individuals, and even a 
was made by the Svnod that the thing was desirable, 
work was accordingly executed in 1839, and a History of 
lief Church was published on the responsibility of the Au- 
)r all the facts and opinions which it contains. Recourse 
d to every source of information which was open to him, 
ery thing was gleaned therefrom which he considered of 
lue. It is believed there are letters of Gillespie's in exist- 
)oth in London and America, which would throw light 
is struggles for religious liberty. Access to them may yet 
iured. 

following Sketch of the Rise of the Relief Church, is of 
ty in a great measure the same with that contained in the 
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Histoiy. A considerable portion of it has been recast or n 
written so as to give it unity, and to fit it for the purpose fc 
which it is to be published. The Belief is here described not a 
in the History as a church amid other churches, but rather as 
church by itself. Other churches are not referred to save wher 
it was imperatively necessaiy for understanding some fact in th 
Belief histoiy. When other denominations are mentioned, it i 
done neither scornfully nor fawningly, but as truth and honest 
seemed to require. That I should laud in other churches wha 
the Belief Church condemned in them, since I approve of it 
principles, would be requiring of me what I would require of m 
man writing the histoiy of his own denomination. 

Though this sketch is necessarily much shorter than the his 
toiy, as I have confined myself mainly to the rise of the deno 
mination, yet some portions of it are more full than what hac 
formerly been given. Particularly, I have supplied from th( 
writings of Hutchison a more ample view of the doctrine and ec- 
clesiastical polity held and acted on in the Belief Church. l^i< 
I thought necessary to meet the ends of this publication, anc 
that new brethren living in parts of the countiy far from Belie 
churches, might have an opportunity of confirmmg those favour- 
able impressions which were produced at the time of the union 
When two are agreed, there is no reason why they should noi 
walk together in unity and love. As the Fathers preached the 
same doctrine, so will it also be found on trial to be on the pan 
of their Children. It is gratifying to find that the Christiai 
people, who are generally very good judges of what is scriptural, 
instructive, and edifying, are cajOiing preachers without any refer- 
ence to the schools of theology in which they have been educated^ 
and it is confidently believed that the series of publications now 
begun fipom the writings of the Secession and Belief Fathers, will 
bring out the truth, that they were far more one even from the 
period of their origin than what they ever dreamed of. lii time 
kindred particles have been attracted towards each other, and like 
two drops of water touching and coalescing they are now one. 

Something more would have been said towards the close about 
the principles of the union now so happily consummated, had it 
not been understood. that in the first part of this volume the 
happy event had been portrayed by the hand of a master. I 
have no intention to put patches upon what is already clothed 
in warm and beautiful diction, but rather to leave it unimpaired 
to produce its own delightful impression. I shall only say, that 
were there more love and less pride of party among evangelical 
Christians, their united forces would speedily conquer the world. 
Union is strength — for vitality, defence, and warfare; 

G. S. 
Glasoow, June 28, 1848. 
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CHAPTER L 

THE CI&CUMSTANCE8 WHICH OBIQIKATED THE BELIEF CHUBCH. 

The Belief Church was somewhat late in its origin. Its 
pnnciples, however, were ancient as Christianity itself. 
Its founder was the Bev. Thomas Gillespie, minister of the 
parish of Camock, who was deposed in the year 1752, by 
the Qeneral Assembly of the C9iurch of Scotland, because 
he conscientiously refused to execute one of its arbitrary 
injunctions. The occurrence when viewed by itself may 
appear exceedingly trivial, but when taken in connection 
with the long train of events which preceded it, and the 
consequences which ensued, it acquires a magnitude and 
importance which challenge the investigation of every one 
who would study or understand the religious history of 
Scotland. A new era dates from the deposition of Gilles- 
pie. The arm of ecclesiastical authority was uplifted for 
his destruction. The attempt to crush him signally failed. 
As in the pounding of spices, it only rendered his name 
more savoury, and diffused to a wider extent the principles 
for which he contended. Truth and liberty sprung from 
the ecclesiastical grave which was dug for him. 

At the period of his deposition the Church of Scotland 
was in a very cold, lifeless and declining state. It was 
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overrun with negative if not with undisguised heresy. I 
leading men, who were called * Moderates,' because ( 
their moderation as to doctrine and discipline, were openi 
hostile to the doctrines of grace. They did not refuse t 
sign the Confession of Faith, but they were very shy as t 
preaching its truths, spoke of it as containing antiquatei 
notions, hinted in quarters where they thought themselve 
safe that they did not believe some of its doctrines, am 
constructed their discourses so as to indicate an Anai 
or Arminian cast of sentiment which could not be mis 
understood. They flattered human nature as to its abilitj 
to obey the moral law. What the apostles would ha?( 
called sinful pleasures they called human weaknesses 
The Gospel was spoken of simply as a kind of remedial difr 
pensation to mitigate the severity of the moral law, to afiforc 
help for the sincere performance of good works, and to plaet 
motives of recompence before the mind for the cultivatioi 
of virtue. The pungency of sin, the doctrine of salvation bj 
grace, and joy in the atonement, were thrown into the 
shade. Honesty and friendship, temperance and charity 
as enforced by the sages of Greece and Rome, were th( 
themes on which they were wont to expatiate in polishec 
language and well-turned sentences. To be orthodox wa 
to be without learning and taste I Justification, adoptioi 
and sanctification were rude scholastic terms. Learn© 
allusions, and flights of fancy clothed in a kind of half po€ 
tic dress, occupied the room of simple, grave, scriptura 
and experimental preaching such as Scotland in her beg 
days had been accustomed to hear. The younger clerg 
were also laying aside the plain and somewhat austei 
manners of Scottish Presbyterians, and aping the gai 
looks, dress, and easy manners of the men of fashion wl 
had been at London and seen the court. They were b 
coming apt scholars in practising the gaieties of life, whic 
they called polite accomplishments, but which the pen < 
inspiration called * the lust of the eye, the lust of the fles 
and the pride of life.* Discipline, except for one or tv 
of the grosser breaches of the moral law, was falling in 
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disuse, tnd er&i these were now compoandcd for bj 
■loiiej. Pnyer often cemsed to be made in the ministcr*8 
limilj ciTcle. The religions exercises on Sabbath were short, 
formal, bland and pointless. The modish minister ascended 
the polpit with the graoefiil ease of a gentleman, sweeten- 
ing his words as he wiped his month with his white per- 
filmed handkerchief while a few of the richer heritors, the 
poorer having mostlj gone elsewhere, came and smiled, and 
bowed, and listened to his essaj of thirty minutes and 
went away. BeUgion was no longer a thing of deep ear- 



Sach was the philosophic and effeminate state of the 
Omrch of Scotland among its younger clergy about the 
Biiddle of the eighteenth century. From the period of the 
Bsvolution (1688), its declension as to vigour of character, 
loondness in the fidth, attachment to the crown-rights of 
Jesus and the liberties of the people, had been sudden and 
deplorable. The usual excuses for this great declension 
are, that about three hundred Episcopal ministers were 
received into the Presbyterian Church of Scotland at the 
Revolution Settlement on very easy terms, and that they 
corrupted her greatly in point of doctrine and discipline, — 
Farther, it is said that Principal Robertson rose like a spoiler, 
ind took away all independence and strength out of her, 
tad made her the passive and obsequious slave of the State. 
The Principal after 1752 did become the rising leader of 
the moderate party, and for many years thereafter hold the 
I wins with a firm unwavering hand ; but he did not open 
' lu8 mouth in the Assembly till 1751, so that the Assembly 
was corrupted, deteriorated, and was helping with a will- 
ing hand to bind the yoke of patronage around its own neck 
long before he appeared. He was himself an embodiment 
of the temper of the Assembly at the period when he be- 
came a licentiate of the Church, though like some other 
children he speedily went fax beyond his compeers and 
teachers. Besides, it seems a base slander to say that the 
Episcopal ministers who conformed at the Revolution cor- 
rupted the Church of Scotland. The hi greater number 
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of them had their abode in the north-east of Scotland^ 
where Episcopacy at one time greatly prevailed ; whereu 
it was about Edinburgh and Glasgow^ in Ayrshire and in 
Ghdloway, which were fisimous covenanting districts, that 
men arose who were slavish in their political principle^ 
and who defiled and corrupted the pure doctrines of tiie 
gospel with Pelagian and Arian tenets. Let the real apos- 
tates from the doctrines of salvation by grace bear the 
blame, and not those who were innocent. On this point the 
truth for some reason or other has not generally been told. 
An honest mind which has no old covenanting theory to 
support, will be at no great loss to discover the welling 
fountain of the evils which so speedily overflowed the Re- 
volution Church. She was no longer the same popdar 
institution which she once was after she was fairly and fully 
taken into connection with the State, and supported out d 
the Treasury. Instead of being a Church protesting against 
tyrannical Acts of Council, she was now an expecting 
Church spreading out her lap for royal favours. She might 
indeed deceive herself by thinking that she was still as in- 
dependent as when she sat upon her native hills and defied 
prelatic kings attempting to force their Liturgy upon her, 
but insensibly she bowed to the throne that sustained her, 
and by little and little withdrew from the people, and adopt- 
ed the obsequious and worldly maxims of the Court. The 
visits made now and then by the Scottish clergy to London 
on matters connected with their Church, had a most injurious 
influence upon their Calvinistic principles, and their pres* 
byterian zeal for popular election and Church purity. 
England was evidently the very land for priests to dwell 
in. Their work was easy and well paid. They preached lit- 
tle, and what they read on Sabbath from a velvet cushion 
was clothed in soft and sweet Arminian terms, while they 
themselves rolled in wealth and dwelt in palaces. Dr. 
Witherspoon, who lived at the time, in his parable of the 
corporation of servants, * refers to this, as the source whence 

♦ Works, voL vi. p. 341. 
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the GhuTcli of Soothmd after its full establishment bj the 
State reoeived its most deleterious influences. 'By this 
time* (the time we are writing about), 'the servants had 
not only degenerated in point of fidelity and diligence, but 
had made great encroachments upon the Constitution it- 
sdl They had a prodigious hankering after the high 
sounding titles and immense revenues which were given to 
servants in the neighbouring province. It grieved them 
to hear, and sometimes when sent upon business to that 
eoontry, to see that some of the overseers' (Bishops, Deans, 
Hectors, <bc.) ' lived in splendid palaces and were carried * 
about in chariots, while they themselves were still obliged 
to wear the dress of servants and generally to walk a-foot. 
Gladly would they have introduced these offices into their 
own province, but the great men who had hitherto assisted 
them dreaded the expense and would not agree to it.* 

Throughout Scotlamd at large, however, there was still in 
oountry districts a majority of ministers who were orthodox, 
^ous, andfaithful in the discharge of their ministerial duties, 
ind when they combined and exerted themselves in return- 
ing elders of the right stamp, they could out-vote and control 
the court party, which had its strength among the loung- 
ing expecting advocates of the Parliament House of Edin- 
burgh, who got themselves made elders to rule the Eirk, and 
to make her the passive instrument of the State. During 
the long pending process between the Erskines — who no- 
Uy originated the Secession — ^and the General Assembly, 
I)efore it issued in their complete separation from the Es- 
tablishment, and when the country was roused to prevent 
if possible the breach, the popular party were for several 
years the governing party in the General Assemblies of the 
Church. The Moderates, about the year 1735, allowed 
them to have their own way, and many petty and salutary 
reforms were accomplished. A commission, composed of 
two ministers and Colonel John Erskine of Camock, ruling 
elder, was sent to London, to use every means to have the 
Patronage act repealed. They addressed the King, and 
jded ' the discontents and divisions* which were beginning 
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to appear, as reasons whj ' the Church and people of Scot 
land should haye their just right and privilege as to tfa 
settling of ministers restored to than.' Their efforts i 
high places, as might have been predicted, proved unsuc 
oessfuL The Assemblj, in 1736, was still mainly oomposef 
of the popular partj, and being desirous, at least outwardly 
to please the country and propitiate the Seceders, it pui 
on record, printed, and dispersed over the land * An Ad 
against the intrusion of Ministers into vacant Congrega- 
tions.' This act we shall yet have occasion to quote as an 
'important element in the deposition of Gillespie. At 
present it is sufficient to refer to it. The Seceders, in 
spite of all the threatening and coaxing measures which 
were employed, having refused to return into the bosom 
of the Church, the popular party in the Assembly ag^ 
relaxed their efforts, and gave way to the Moderates. 
The pending case of the Seceders was thereafter termi- 
nated. The Erskines viewing the Kirk from a new posi- 
tion, saw her more spotted and defiled than they had pTe- 
viously supposed. When brought for the last time to the 
bar of the Assembly they bravely declined the authority 
and jurisdiction of the Established judicatories, and the 
Assembly deposed them as ministers of the Church of Scot- 
land, and cast them out of her communion. After this 
rupture the Church as a whole greatly suffered, though the 
Evangelical portion of it was stirred up in different locali- 
ties to be faithful and diligent above measure. Several 
revivals throughout the country soon took place, in whicl 
they were greatly aided by the presence and preaching o: 
WMtefield. The rebellion in 1746 broke out. The Gtovem 
ment fawned upon the ministers of the Establishment, ap( 
attempted to make them its spies and informers. Severa 
of them became soldiers, and commanded corps of volun 
teers. The Seceders split among themselves. All fear ii 
regard to them covering Scotland with churches at th 
moment ceased, and the Kirk chuckling over their oonten 
tions, allowed her zeal of rivalry to go out, and soon becam 
worse than ever. In the secession of the Erskines and thd 
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adherents, it had lost not a few of its most able, eloquent, 

•nd fiedthftd ministers. The corraption which had begun 

at the head in Edinburgh, now threatened speedily to per* 

Tade the wh(de oorporate body. Every violent settlement 

throughout the country added another to the number of 

those irho protected heresy, who discouraged discipline, 

oonformed to the world, and bound the yoke of patronage 

doser and firmer upon the necks of the Christian people. 

The brave peasantry of Scotland, many of whose fathers 

had spilt their best blood for the attainment of that liberty 

iHierewith Christ had made his people free, murmured loud 

utd deep over the piece-meal loss of their privileges and 

freedom, and were r^y to dap their hands at those 'dumb 

dogs,' as they called them, who would not ' bark ' for the 

vaming and protection of the flock. 

As the Moderate clergy (using the designation for the 
nke of distinctness) were very unpopular from their doc- 
kine and manner of life, and could expect access to no 
pastorate through popular favour, they on their part were 
greatly stirred up to discountenance the free election of 
ministers. They strenuously encouraged and strengthened 
the hands of the patrons in having their presentees ordain- 
td in the £ace of the greatest opposition. Parliament had 
le-enacted the law of patronage so far back as 1712, and 
bound the yoke upon the neck of the Church of Scotland. 
She was too free and independent however at once tamely 
to pat it on, and the Church courts having as they thought 
the trial and ordination of ministers in their own hand 
without let or hinderance, and making at the time common 
cause with the people, set the patrons for a long period 
at defiance, and managed to have the popular candidate 
ordained. But patronage being the law both of the State 
and Church, it gradually made way. The continual drop- 
ping of water wears away the hardest rock. Popular elec- 
tion, it was said, was found to gender heats and contentions. 
The principal heritors disliked to be voting with their farm- 
servants, and the clergy often had their favourites whom, 
though unpopular, they wished to succeed. The court 
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party himging about the Oourt of Session, which mMUm 
focus of arbitrary and what they called constittiiional mear 
sures, together with that portion of the clergy who daTe 
to them, and who thought it vulgar to be consulting the 
people, helped on the working and adoption of the old Po- 
pish law of patronage, and denuded the people of their 
scriptural right to choose their own office-bearers. The 
popular or orthodox party in the Church, though now the 
minority in the AssemMi/f continued for several years suffi- 
ciently strong in the Preahfteries to render in a great mea- 
sure nugatory the power of the patron. If they did not 
manage, with a good body of lay elders to back them, on 
some plea or other, to get the presentee set aside, and to 
get appointed what was called ' a moderation at huge,* 
they refused to take any part in his ordination ; and if the 
Presbytery were unanimous in this judgment, the matter 
stood still, unless the General Assembly sent a committee 
of their number, which they not unfrequently did, to per- 
form the ungracious work, often rendered more unseemlj 
and ungracious, by the presence of a troop of dragoons 
opening the way through the people to the pulpit. 

Two things about the year 1750 greatly hastened on 
submission to the law of patronage, which the people of 
Scotland at large regarded as an intolerable grievance and 
oppression. First, some of the patrons carried what they 
called their legal rights before the Court of Session. It was 
found by their Lordships, 'That Presbyteries refusing a 
presentation duly tendered to them in favour of a qualified 
minister, against which presentation or presentee there 
lies no legal objection, and admitting another person to be 
minister, the patron has right to retain the stipend as in 
the case of a vacancy.' This stringent law for bridUng 
Presbyteries was enforced about this time, both in the case 
of Stoddart of Culross, and Dick of Lanark. The adminis- 
trators of the criminal law of the country also stepped for- 
ward and inflicted imprisonment, scourging, pillory, and 
banishment to the penal colonies upon those who in a tu- 
multuous manner opposed the admission of the patrons' 
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preaeitee. Men tnd iriMneiiy idio ^oried in Presbyterian 
freedom gained bj the shed blood of their venerated mar- 
tjra, were banished across the seas as vagabonds, because 
they would not tamely receiye the man to feed their souls 
whom they consdentionsly believed came to lull them into 
spiritual doth, rather than to quicken them and feed them 
with the bread of heaven. 

Secondly, the General Assembly b^an to set its heart 
upon an augmentation of stipends throughout the country 
at large. Many of them felt themselves greatly pinched 
by the smallness of their incomes. They had proved them- 
sdves true to the house of Hanover during the rebellion, 
and some very flattering letters were addressed to them by 
the <}ovemment. It was therefore considered proper before 
Boyal gratitude had time to cool, to present a humble peti- 
tion for pecuniary aid at the door of the national treasury, 
aad to importune and obtain its fetvours. The aristocracy 
of Scotland, however, who feared that the augmentation 
would come out of those unexhausted teinds which they 
held in their hands, strenuously opposed the measure. 
Among other things, they circulated a printed statement 
among the members of the British Parliament, that the 
Presbyteries of Scotland were often disobedient to the law 
of the land as to patronage, setting aside the patrons^ pre- 
Kntee, and getting a call moderated for some other person, 
and that they in justice could be entitled to no augmenta- 
tion till they showed that they were obedient to the statute 
law of the country as to their Church. The Church knew 
or feared that this argument would be used against them, 
and like men of great worldly prudence, at the very meet- 
ing of Assembly (1750) at which they appointed deputies 
to prosecute the scheme of augmentation in London, they 
also recommended to their Commission ^ to consider of a 
method for securing the execution of the sentences of the 
Assembly ' as to presentations, and in the mean time * if 
any Presbyteries were disobedient and did not execute the 
sentences of this Assembly, in the particular causes which 
have been determined by them, the Commission are em- 
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powered to call such Presbyteries before them, and ce 
them as they shall see cause.' This prospective ref( 
tion as to obedience to the injunctions of the Asse 
about the settlement of the patrons' presentees (for 
were the only ii^unctions disputed and resisted by Pi 
teries) did not however smooth the way for obtainin 
desired augmentation. The House of Commons ii 
mean time cushioned the matter. From all that trans 
the clergy could not but learn, that submission to th< 
of patronage was by the Government and principal hei 
of Scotland expected of them. Having got their Ic 
they henceforth proved themselves very apt scholars 
had recourse to the most stringent measures to pr( 
the settlement of the patrons' presentee. A fre^ < 
was ^us hurried on. A whole community however < 
not suffer themselves to be trodden in the dust and to 
pastors placed over them by 'a riding committee' 
Edinburgh, without struggling for their ancient free 
and seeking relief. There is a point at which oppre; 
becomes intolerable ; and to a religious people no op] 
sion is half so galling as that which is spiritual. An ini 
ment was unexpectedly found, to be the mouth of €rod 
generation who were enslaved, groaning under opprei 
and eagerly panting for relief. Bdief came. 



CHAPTER IL 

TSI HIBTOET OF eiLLESPDI — ^HI8 CHASACTBB — AJTD THE OIR- 
OinDTAirOBI WHICH BBOUaHT HIH TO THB BAB OF THB 
A88K1IBLT. 

Thb person who was to be the inBtmment for bursting the 
fetters which the tools of Qoyemment, for selfish and se- 
0iilar purposes, were now binding upon the Church of Scot- 
knd, and who was destined to set up a new ecclesiastical 
orginization, was the Rev. Thomas Gillespie, minister of 

ICkmock. He was bom in the year 1708 at Clearbum, in 
the parish of Duddingston near Edinburgh. His &ther 
niB a farmer and brewer. He was the only child of a se- 
cond marriage. His fieither having died while he was yet a 
child, his education and support devolved upon his widow- 
ed mother, who was a person sincerely religious, very in- 
dustrious, and possessed of much sound discretion. 

Little is known of the first years of Gillespie's life. The 
Seoeral &ct has been handed down, that in early life he 
Dttnifested no appearances of vital piety. This greatly dis- 
tressed his mother, yet she did not despair of a saving 
change being wrought upon him. As her own advices and 
prayers seemed to fsdl in producing the desired effect, she 
pmdently and assiduously brought him under the awi^en- 
ing influences of a preached gospel ; took him to those tent 
preachings and sacramental occasions throughout the coun- 
try, where the most able and heart-stirring discourses and 
appeals were to be heard, and latterly when he was about 
twenty years of age, introduced him to Boston of Ettrick, 
the well known author of the Fourfold State of Man, and 
mentioned her extreme sorrow that he had hitherto x^- 
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mained caUoaB and indifferent abont his personal salvation. 
Boston dealt fedthfullj and affectionately with him in the 
presence of his mother, concerning his eternal interests. 
His admonitions were signally blessed. A visible change 
almost mimeiiately thereafter ensued. The young ww 
youth was quickened. He was rendered thoughtfuL ftcm 
the period that his heart was touched with a sense of reli- 
gion, he turned his thoughts towards the Christian ministry, 
as a profession in which he might honour his Saviour, grar 
tify the bent of his own inclinations, and labour for the 
good of men. 

Before he had finished his course of academic and theo- 
logical education in the University of Edinburgh, his mo- 
ther had separated from the Church of Scotland, and coor 
nected herself with the Church of the Secession. She heartily 
sympathized with the Erskines and their coadjutors, in 
their strenuous advocacy of the doctrines- of the Befonn»- 
tion, and their efforts to stem the tide of error and relaxed 
discipline which was threatening to deluge the land. Bf 
her advice, her son in the last year of his theological course 
withdrew from the Divinity HaU in Edinburgh, and went 
to Perth and enrolled himself a student of divinity in the 
Hall of the Secession. Having conversed with tiie Rev- 
Mr. Wilson the professor, * and understood on what plan of 
principles they were going,* he was dissatisfied with their 
views, and in the course of ten days thereafter voluntarily 
left it. With ample attestations, from a considerable num- 
ber of the most distinguished ministers of the Church of 
Scotland, of his piety, prudent and exemplary deportment, 
progress in philosophical and theological literature, and 
spiritual gifts, he repaired to the academy at Northampton, 
presided over by the celebrated Dr. Doddridge, where he 
finished his theological course. He was also, while resid- 
ing in England, licensed and ordained to the office of the 
ministry at large by a number of Independent ministers : 
Dr. Doddridge presiding on the occasion. 

In the spring of the year 1741, he again returned to Scot- 
land, and connected hhnself with the Established Churchy 
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n a diort time thereafter, he reoeiyed a presentation from 
3olonel Erskine to the parish of Oamock, and afterwards 
{ot a regular call from the parish and congregation. He 
produced the deed of his ordination by Dr. Doddridge and 
other dissenting ministers in England, to the Presbjterj 
of Donfermline who sustained it ; and having signed the 
Ocmfession, with ' an explanation respecting the power of 
the civil magistrate * in religion, he was ordained minister 
of Camock, about four miles west of Dunfermline. 

All accounts agree that he was a man of good talents, 
lespectable attainments, deep piety, and of great fidelity 
utd earnestness in the discharge of his official and pastoral 
duties. He was modest, retiring, timid, and somewhat of 
(nervous and desponding state of mind. He spent much 
of his time in tears, prayers, and in watching over the pro- 
gress of religion in his own heart. He was engaged in a 
continual warfare with the temptations of Satan, his own 
oomipt desires, and worldly inclinations. In the earlier 
part of his ministry, he feared greatly lest by the evil one 
he should be overcome. He cried mightily to Christ, and 
lued all the means prescribed in Scripture, and suggested 
by divines, for quenching the darts of Satan, and promot- 
ing in his soul the growth of vital piety, so that heaven 
Blight not frown but smile upon him. The rigorous in- 
temal watching and discipline, which he continually kept 
np over his own spirit, gave a very decided direction and 
tone to his preaching. It was of a solemn, experimental, 
and heart-searching character, and was greatly prized by 
those who were truly in earnest about their salvation. 

The cast of his preaching was also no doubt modified in 
part by those revivals which he witnessed, in the first years 
of his ministry, at Kilsyth and elsewhere, in which he had 
taken a deep interest, and where he was a fellow-worker 
for good, along with Eobe and the celebrated Whitefield. 
The Rev. Mr. Robe says in his narrative, that he was his 
principal assistant, ' and but for him, humanly speaking, 
nany of the distressed must have miscarried, or continued 
nuch longer in their spiritual distress.' Being a suxoerQ 
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believer in the doctrihes of grace, and being also of what 
is called the 'Marrow' or Boston school of divinity, he 
had great freedom in making free and unlimited offers of 
salvation to his hearers, and in plying their consciences 
with the acceptance of mercy and grace upon the very spot. 
He spoke like one who had it in charge to convert men by 
every sermon which he preached, and every appeal which 
he made. 

His opinions as to the kingdom of Christ were so en- 
lightened, liberal, spiritual and scnptural, that the wonder 
is, that ever he was found within the pale of an Established 
Church. He held that the kingdom of Christ was not of 
this world, — ^that for civil authorities to claim power in 
matters of religion was invading the authority of Jesus, — 
that magistrates were not the last resort in religious causes, 
— ^that they were not to make their conscience the stand- 
ard, and their belief the rule to their subjects, — ^that they 
were not to infringe the right of private jud^ent, — emit 
penal or other statutes against conscientious convictions. 
And farther, that patronage was antichristian, — ^that pa- 
trons, heritors, and town councillors, are not to thrust a 
minister upon an unwilling and reclaiming congregation, — 
that the people should not forbear to make opposition to 
the measure if attempted, — and that for ministers of reli- 
gion to countenance the exercise of patronage was a notable 
instance of the art of Hell for ruining souls.* 

A person trained up at the feet of Dr. Doddridge, and 
holding sentiments such as these, was not likely to give 
his countenance or support to the settlement of a minister 
in the midst of an unwilling and reclaiming congregation. 
His own opinions in this matter were no doubt fortified by 
those of his friend Col. Erskine, who was the principsd 
heritor in his parish, and who had been Commissioner, as 
we have already stated, from the Assembly in 1735, to 
London to procure the repeal of the Patronage Act. Gil- 
lespie must have been plastic as a piece of clay, and utterly 

• The History of the Relief Church, pp. 32~S5» and authorities 
there quoted. 
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[ ivithout principle, if lie, after reooiding these thingB as liia 
deliberate opinions in a book whioh he intended to publish, 
ud which was published after his death, could jet take 
in active part in a violent settlement. 

It was not long after these things were written in his 
Tolume on Temptation, that his honesty was tried, and his 
iirnmess of principle was put severely to the test. He bore 
the shock, — ^made the sacrifice, and was found faithful. The 
£}Uowing were the circumstances. Truly they were not of 
his own seeking. 

The Rev. Andrew Richardson, minister of the parish of 
Broughton, Presbytery of Biggar, was presented in 1749 to 
the parish of Inverkeithing, by the patron, Captain Philip 
Anstruther, which presentation he accepted, and the pa- 
tron of course requested the Presbytery of Dunfermline, to 
which Inverkeithing belonged, to take the necessary steps 
for his translation and induction. A call was moderated. 
The adherents were very few, mostly non-resident heri- 
tors. The people had set their affections upon Mr. William 
Adam, minister of a Dissenting congregation at Painswick, 
England. For him they moderated a kind of irregular call 
among themselves, laid it upon the table of the Presbytery, 
and insisted upon its prosecution. The two calls could 
scarcely however be regarded as * competing calls,* for the 
latter was certainly irregular, and seems never to have had 
uiy weight attached to it. 

The majority of the Presbytery, after examining carefully 
iato the case by sending a deputation of their number to 
Inverkeithing, narrowly to sift the matter on the spot, re- 
fused to take any active hand in carrying the settlement 
into effect, as the people at large were very strongly oJ)posed 
to it. All the elders except one refused to submit to the 
Binistry of Mr. Richardson. The general interests of re- 
Hgion within the parish and throughout the whole bounds 
of the Presbytery, were in danger of being greatly injured. 
The cause was carried by appeal before the Synod of Fife, 
lad the Commission of the Assembly (1750), which enjoin- 
•d the Presbytery of Dunfermline to proceed forthwith. t<i 
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the admission and settlement of Mr. Richardson at Inyei 
keithing. It was the firm refusal of the Presbytery to pro 
oeed to the induction of the presentee, notwithstandioj 
the injunction of the Commission, that brought the ques 
tion again into discussion, which had of late occupied mud 
of the attention of the Church, whether inferior judicato 
ries were bound contrary to their conscience to carry int< 
effect the sentences of superior courts. The patron anc 
the callers of Mr. Richardson maintained that they were, anc 
said that inferior courts refusing to obey the sentences o: 
superior courts was destructive of all government, parti- 
cularly Presbyterian government, which consisted in th( 
parity of pastors and subordination of Church judicatories 
And &rther, that a refusal to induct would disturb th( 
peace of the parish, and produce turmoil and confusion 
throughout Scotland. They also pinched the recusani 
Presbytery by reminding them that every minister at the 
period of his admission into the Church, was bound by the 
sacred tie of an oath to obey the lawfiil sentences of the 
superior judicatories ; and that their refractoriness pro- 
ceeded from the contemptible fear of losing some of theii 
hearers. They ridiculed them as being ^ people ridden.* Ii 
answer to these things, the majority of the Presbytery af 
firmed that they had laboured to disabuse themselves o 
all mistakes and ill-grounded scruples, and still that the; 
found such difficulties remaining that they could not ac 
tively proceed with the settlement. They held that ther 
were few maxims plainer in the whole system of naturi 
and revealed religion, than that every man has a right t 
judge for himself in the regulation of his conduct, — ^that o 
man can give a blind and implicit obedience safely to tl 
decisions of any body of men however venerable their ai 
thority, — ^and that every man must be determined by h 
own sentiments after a full and impartial inquiry. ' A 
sober-minded Protestants,' said they, ' who have thougl 
on these matters, are agreed that this right of private judj 
ment is inalienable.* It could not be renounced by U 
thousand oaths, and they had never renounced it, for : 
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eir oTdination vow there was an express qualifioatioii— 
ej vowed sabmission in the Lord, and this was well 
lown to alL Thej did not denj that the sentences of 
inrts of the last resort most take effect, and that con- 
quently the admission of Mr. Richardson in yirtue of the 
aitence of the Gommismon most now be consummatedy 
at there were other ways of doing it than bj diaiknniillifig 
!ie right of private judgment, and compelling men to do it 
OQtraiy to their conscience. While thej rejected the 
joctrine of 'implicit obedience to the sentences of supe- 
ioTB as being nnconstitutional, and not necessary for the 
loremment of the church, they equally repudiated the 
harge of being blindly led by their people/ They said 
moothly but cuttingly, ' we tldnk it expedient to lead the 
leople softly, quite agreeably to the temper and practice of 
he apostles, and the greatest of them, in whom it was not 
Beanness of spirit, but the natural effect of that true great- 
less of mind and goodness of heart which his deep con- 
eptions of God and the sublime spirit of the gospel in- 
pired, to be gentle to all men, and in lesser things to exer- 
iae forbearance towards the brethren, as a rule of pru- 
ence necessary for the more extensive success of the 
ospel.'* 

There were also some matters of lesser moment which 
i the majority of the Presbytery a little on edge. Their 
iperiors had so far intermeddled in the affair as to get the 
istoral relation between Mr. Richardson and his parish 
ssolved without their concurrence ; and since they had 
ken one active step in the matter, the Presbytery thought 
ey should take the remainder and complete the induc- 
)n. They would not finish a disagreeable business which 
hers had begun. If there was honour or disgrace in it, 
; it be all their own. The Commission had duried into 
ect many such settlements throughout the country dur- 
l the last twenty years, by a committee of their number, 



* See Appeudiz to Antipatronage Report. Inverkeitliing Settlc- 
iiU 
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and why stop short now and single them out^ and com- 
pel them to do what they believed to be a sin ? 

It was in these circumstances that the cause came again 
before the Commission in March 1752. It had been twice 
there before, and on the last occasion (November 1751) the 
Punfermline Presbytery had been enjoined to admit Mr. 
Richardson to Inverkeithing, with certification that if they 
did not execute the sentence, the Commission would pro- 
ceed against them to a very Ugh censure. They thus came 
before the Commission judicially condemned. Their con- 
science however did not condemn them. They were grave 
and pious men, acting according to the word of Qod^ and 
afraid to do aught injurious to the interests of religion. 
They pled before the Commission, that the authority of the 
Supreme Court could effect the settlement without them. 
As inferiors they acknowledged they had no right to oppose 
it, but neither was it right to force them to execute it 
when it was contrary to their conscience, and when they 
were convinced, after weighing the matter most seriously, 
that it would mar the success of the gospel in their bounds. 
As honest men they assured the Commission, they could 
not support themselves with the reflection that they had 
merely acted in obedience to their superiors, and therefore 
* it was the deed of their superiors and not theirs.' This 
distinction could not weigh with them in the determination 
of their conduct. The authority of man could not super- 
sede the authority of God. Sin was still sin. 

The Commission felt the power of their appeal They 
abrogated the sentence of censure passed in the way of 
threat by a former Commission; and to harmonize the 
authority of the Church and the conscience of the Dun- 
fermline Presbytery, they relieved them altogether of the 
matter, and enjoined the Synod of Fife as their Committee 
to complete the settlement. This was a somewhat dexter- 
ous expedient in pinching circumstances. It preserved 
intact the authority of the Assembly ; it secured the admis- 
sion of the presentee; and it saved the Presbytery from 
acting contrary to their convictions. The rights of the 
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hristian people however were to be sacrificed. The par 
roll's power was to be silently aoquiesoed in as supreme. 
!he Moderate party should have been satisfied with these 
hings. At every fresh settlement they were abridging the 
lower of the people. The last shreds of it were all but an- 
dhilated. An over anxiety, however, to draw the strug- 
jBng fish ashore before it is all but dead, often snaps the 
ine and gives the fish again to the open stream. Dr. Bo- 
)ert8on and his friends were resolved to carry the principle 
f passive obedience in Church ComiSy as well as to effect tiie 
Averkeithing settlement, and therefore theydissented from 
he sentence of the Commission and appealed to the As- 
lembly: and thus the great question of implicit obedience 
ame to be wrought up with Gillespie's deposition. There 
ras only one minister above ten years' stimding who sign-^ 
d the dissent and appeal. It was the young men against 
he Fathers. It was no longer the mere settlement of 
iichardson, but a great constitutional principle, which was 
elt by both parties in the Church to be at stake. Men of 
he greatest talent engaged in the contest. The struggle 
fas kept up for several years ; and ultimately a new party, 
18 will yet appear, was raised up in Providence, headed by 
Mespie and unshackled by the State, who held the great 
principles of forbearance in lesser matters^ and the divine 
Hght of the Christian people to dect their own office-bearers. 

Things now began seriously to threaten an approaching 
sontest which would shake the Church of Scotland to its 
Foundation, and consolidate the power of the section which 
iras BuccesBful in the struggle. Reasons of dissent from 
the judgment of the Commission, resolving to infict no 
censure on the Presbytery of Dunfermline for their diso- 
bedience in relation to the settlement of Inverkeithing, 
irere drawn up by Dr. Robertson, and subscribed by Dr. 
Blair, Mr. Home, and others. It was the work of six weeks, 
uid every word is said to have been balanced with the ut- 
most care. They were not men who would allow a sloven- 
ly document to pass out of their hands. These ' Reasons ' 
nrere answered by the Commission in a paper of consider- 
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able length, which is understood to hare been mainly drawn 
up by Dr. Webster. The two papers, published at the time 
in the Scots Magazine, contain the most authentic docu- 
ments extant of the general principles of the two great 
parties into which the Church was then divided.* 

In examining carefully these two documents, which haye 
been called ' the Manifestoes' of the Moderate and Popular 
party, it is evident that the turning point of the contro- 
versy was the relative estimation in which they held the 
civil establishment of the Church. The Moderate party 
considered that the Church should be a Government insti- 
tution, which should be under arbitrary authority, and 
yield prompt and passive obedience like the different corps 
of an army ; and that Church censures should tame all re- 
cusants to the decrees of that Assembly, in which royalty 
presided, and where the Royal crown overshadowed the 
Moderator's chair. Whereas the Popular party held the 
adventitious circumstance of the Church being established 
and endowed, cheap indeed, and that its pastors in all their 
decisions about inducting ministers according to the law 
of the land, were merely civil functionaries, and that it wu 
a prostitution of the discipline of Christ^s hatue to ceruttre 
any minister ecclesiasticaUy for what was at most a mere po- 
litical offence. They were so far from considering a civil 
establishment as being required under the gospel, that they 
held it was an abuse of Christian discipline even to em- 
ploy it for its support. 

It is a remarkable £su;t, that in neither of these papers re- 
ferred to is there any reference to the law of Christ upon the 
point at issue. The Confession and Acts of Assembly are 
quoted, but the popular party strangely forgot to fortify their 
pleadings for liberty of conscience in external matters by 
appealing to the practice of the apostolic Churches, in 
which every one was allowed to do that which was right 
in his own eyes, about meats and drinks and outward ob- 
servances, if he held the great essential truths of Chiisti- 

* Morren's Annals. Stevrart's Life of Robertson. Cook's Life 
of Hill. Scots Mag. 175^ 



lit J. Oompulaion in lesser things wis unknown. Erery 
lan was to be fiillj persuaded in his own mind^ and if 
lere were differences of oi»nion about secondary matters, 
all they were to forbear with each other, as members of 
iie same Church and disciples of the same Master. ' Let 
8, therefore, as many as be perfect be thus minded ; and 
fin any thing ye be otherwise minded, God shall reveal 
vea this unto you. Kevertheless, whereunto we have at- 
uned, let us walk by the same rule, let us mind the same 
bing.' This overlook was the more inexcusable, as the 
kM^nssion of Faith, which is the law of the Church of Scot- 
ind, says nothing about an establishment of religion, nor 
ow it is to be sustained by Church censures ; while in its 
rinciples of free communion it evidently presupposes Chris- 
ians to differ in lesser matters. When the Confession was 
lent as to the mind of the Church about the tenor of 
cripture, the appeal should have been direct to the word 
fGod. 

The Moderates prepared for the approaching struggle in 
tie ensuing Assembly with great circumspection and dili- 
ence,and employed every agency which they thought would 
scure their triumph, and impose absolute obedience upon 
?ery member of the Church. The matter of contest was, 
1 some respects, of the same kind as that which originat- 
d the Secession. If carried, it was to be even far more op- 
ressive to tender consciences. Then, it was contended, that 
man in his ministrations should be at liberty in the 
olpit to denounce the decisions and corruptions of the 
hurch ; but now every minister was to be compelled to 
cecute, contrary to Ids conscience, every decree of the 
ssembly, whatever was its unconstitutional character, 
id whether it was founded on the mere enactments of 
vil Government or upon the laws of Christ. The strict 
scipline and blind obedience of the army was to be intro- 
iced into the house of God, where liberty of private judg- 
ent is indispensable, and which enters to a certain extent 
to the very nature of Church fellowship. 
The friends of absolute obedience being fully aware of 
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the importance of the contest, resorted to cautious and yi- 
gorous measures to secure their end, and regain the ground 
which thej had unexpectedly lost in the Commission. To 
pre>occup7 public flavour, their reasons of dissent, instead 
of being quietly carried up and laid on the Assembly's 
table, whidi was the constitutional mode, were published 
in the Scots Magazine for April ; so that they were widely 
circulated before the meeting of the Assembly, and yet their 
opponents had not the means of meeting them in public 
with their answers. Their manifesto did not and could not 
appear in the same popular periodical till after the meet- 
ing of the Assembly in May. The Magazine was not pub- 
lished till the end of the month. The cause was then ter- 
minated. Care was also taken to get a great number of 
the Moderate party returned as representatives, so as to 
secure a powerful majority. The Moderator of the Synod 
of Lothian and Tweeddale, Gilbert Hamilton of Cramond, 
in his official character, preached and published a sermon 
on the 5th May, in which he prejudged the case. He point- 
edly called upon the rulers of the Church Ho exercise their 
authority against those who bid defiance to its judicature, 
lest they should be hardened in their lawless contumacy/ 
This was whetting the sword for the battle. It was in&- 
mous. 



i 



CHAPTER III. 

THB DBPOSITIOir OF GILLS8PIB. 

IThb person who was the main instrument in accomplishing 
he deposition of Gillespie, was the Bey. William Robertson 
»f Gladsmoir, better known as Principal Robertson, and 
or many years after his translation to Edinburgh in 1756, 
he acknowledged leader of the Moderate party. He was 
he son of the Rev. Mr. Robertson, Old Greyfriars, Sdin- 
)argh. His father was a Oalvinist of respectable attain- 
Dents, courteous manners, and a useful practical preacher. 
Co his son he gave an excellent education, and, from what- 
^er motives, put into his hands Arminian works in divin- 
ty, which led him to adopt opinions at variance with the 
Jtandards of the Church. The Principal was of a low school 
m theology, and preached on Christian character and prac- 
tice, overlooking in a great measure those evangelical prin- 
ciples from which all holy practice must proceed. 

For the first six or seven years of his ministerial life, he 
never spoke in the Assembly, nor was he known in the 
Church as a person who was likely to rise to that position 
which he afterwards attained. He was known to be of the 
Moderate side of the Church, an accomplished scholar, and 
I favourer of patronage. A casual circumstance strongly 
unlisted his feelings in its behalf, and brought him forward 
IS the eloquent, able, and unshrinking advocate of high 
[Jhurch principles and practice. In 1750, Mr. Syme, who 
tras his personal friend, and who a few months afterwards 
Harried his sister who lived with him, was ordained at Alloa 
)y a Riding Committee of the Assembly. Not a member of 
he Presbytery was present. Mr. Robertson however Ti^a 
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there. The settlement was most unpopular. It was attended 
by mobbing, violence, and the effusion of blood. Four com- 
panies of soldiers on the day of ordination overawed the mul- 
titude. The Court of Justiciary afterwards convicted, fined, 
banished, and imprisoned some of the inhabitants for their 
riotous conduct. The ardent and vigorous mind of Robertson 
was roused, and as the Assembly at its meeting that year, 
as already noticed, had indicated its mind that measures 
should be taken to make Presbyteries execute all settle- 
ments, if enjoined by the Assembly, he bent all his intel- 
lectual strength and eloquence upon the accomplishment 
of this object. He could not but feel the disgrace of his 
brother-in-law to be great, having been ordained by stran- 
gers assisted by soldiers, without the presence of a sin^e 
member of Presbytery. A scripturally constituted mind 
would have set itself to devise some moral means to remedy 
such an abuse of patronage and ecclesiastical domination, 
but he resolved to crush the opposition of the people, and 
to compel all ministers with a scrupulous conscience about 
patronage, either to jrield to the arbitrary injunctions of 
the Assembly, or quit the Establishment. 

It was not long till he had an opportunity of insisting 
upon absolute submission to the arbitrary injunctions of 
the Assembly by all the Presbyteries of the Church, ay, and 
by every member thereof. At the meeting of the Assembly 
next year (1751), the case of the parish of Torphichen came 
before the Supreme Court. The settlement of Mr. Watson 
the presentee had abready been twice ordered by the Assembly 
to be carried into effect by the Presbytery, and twice they 
had passively resisted. The opposition in the parish was so 
great, that their usefulness in their own congregations 
would to all appearance be destroyed if they should attempt 
it. Now was the opportunity for Robertson and his friends, 
who were resolved to accomplish universal subordination. 
Accordingly, Home of Athelstaneford (the author of the 
tragedy of ' Douglas') first came forward as the abettor of 
absolute submission to the power of the Church. He was 
followed by Robertson. They were both young men. 
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Ad never spoken in the Assembly before. Their aim 

get the Linlithgow Presbytery censured and sus- 
d from the office of the ministry, as a warning to all 
refractory members who should plead conscience for 
Deying the injunctions of the Supreme Court. They 
ged to get them censured, but the Assembly, though 
jr urged by Robertson, refused by a great majority of 
to suspend them. To suspend a whole Presbytery, 
L have been a vigorous and rigorous sentence indeed ! 

the vote of censure was considered by many as a 
ire of extreme severity, and a gross prostitution of the 
'68 of the Church to maintain a mere civil erMctment, 
lo day of settlement not a member of the Presbytery 
ilithgow attended. It was accomplished by a Biding 
littee, of which Robertson was convener. He preach- 
d presided on the occasion, and showed that he was 
^ed to carry forward, over tender consciences and the 
istrances of the people, his arbitrary measures, 
the rising leader of the Moderates and the champion 
iirch authority, Robertson was not a little discomfited 
e sentence of the Commission in March 1752, already 
>ed to, in which they not only refused to inflict censure 
the recusant Dunfermline Presbytery, but even freed 

from obedience to a sentence of the Conmiission of 
hurch, because it was contrary to their conscience to 

it into effect. This was flying in the face of his views 
lurch government. What had conscience to do with 
ence to an enactment of the Church ] Like a giant 
k down he rose from his fall with fresh fury. Full of. 

mental resources, he roused himself to gigantic 
s. By his dissent and appeal to the Assembly, he had 
nded for a time the victory of the popular and ortho- 
)arty. He knew he would thereby get them as rebels 

1 at a bar where kingly authority would back and sup- 
priestly domination. His measures were diliberately 
1. His manifesto, as noticed already, was carefully 
n up and timeously published. A majority of parti- 
were secured. The willing ear of the £U>^^ C^xsi'-. 
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missioner was bespoken; and he with all the 'kingcraft' 
possible, was to give his countenance and support to the 
maintenance of absolute authority. 

As very much depended upon the chairman in a popular 
Assembly rightly guiding the debate, and as few members, 
unless called upon by the Moderator, then ventured to ad- 
dress the House, the Moderate party took care to get a person 
elected to that office, who was not only fiivourable to their 
views, but who would give weight to their decision. They 
fixed on their best man. The Rev. Patrick Ouming, pro- 
fessor of Church History, Edinburgh, the leader of the 
Moderate party, who had the support of Government, and 
who was acknowledged to be its mouth-piece, was there- 
fore exalted to the chair. He had been Moderator in 
1749, but as an onslaught was to be made on the liberties 
of the Church and strong opposition was expected, he in 
the most barefaced and anomalous manner was made 
Moderator again, that all might see what the Earl of Isla, 
who had the management of Scotch affairs, and who em- 
ployed Cuming as his tool, had his heart set upon accom- 
plishing. The other Government officers also lent their 
aid. The Earl of Leven was that year the Royal Commis- 
sioner to the Assembly. He was a bold outspoken man, 
who was accustomed in his opening speeches to tell the 
Assembly what he wished them to do. He was no * looker- 
on,' as the Commissioner has been softly called. He did 
not whisper by his clerks in Committee-rooms what the 
Government expected of the Church, but honestly and 
openly told them what was their duty as an Established 
Church. On the present occasion he charged them more 
directly as to the proper line of their procedure, than ever 
a judge did a jury, and no one protested against his 
language as being destructive of their independence as an 
ecclesiastical court. * The main intention,' said he, 'of your 
meeting is frustrated, if your judgments and decisions are 
not to be held final; if inferior courts continue to. assume 
that liberty they have taken upon themselves, in too many 
instances, of disputing and disobeying the decisions of their 
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superiors ; it is now more than high time to think of put- 
ting a stojj^ to this growing evil, otherwise such anarchy 
and confusion wiU be introduced into the Church as will 
inevitably not only break us into pieces among ourselves, 
but make us likewise the scorn and derision of our ene- 
mies.'* Nay, he even went a step further, and told them 
that they were so to punish the delinquents, as 'effectually 
to restrain others from following their very unjustifiable 
example.* The Lord Advocate, William Grant, a£terwards 
Lord Prestongrange, who had formerly been Procurator 
and principal Clerk of the Church, lent his influence also 
to the moderate party, and openly avowed in the Assem- 
bly, ' that they would enlighten the consciences of some 
ministers through their stipends.* t Every kind of politi- 
cal influence and of ecclesiastical power was thus com- 
bined and brought to bear upon the Dunfermline Presby- 
tery; and long before the Inverkeithing case came on, the 
line of procedure was chalked out, and it was resolved that 
they should have a heavy sentence inflicted upon them, 
that others ' seeing might fear.* 

The affair of Inverkeithing was taken up on Monday the 
18th of May. The matter was very hurriedly proceeded 
in. Dr. Robertson opened the debate in a speech which 
was an echo of ' the Reasons of Dissent,* and which his 
friends have lauded as being argumentative and convinc- 
ing, and which made a deep impression on the Assembly. 
He was seconded by Mr. Home, so that the champions of 
implicit obedience on the part of the inferior judicatures 
were still the same as last year in the case of Torphichen, 
only he who formerly wielded the sword now carried the 
shield, and certainly it was a more befitting situation for 
him. The Commission were also heard in vindication of 
the sentence by which they had refused to censure the Dun- 
fermline Presbytery, and had appointed the Synod of Fife 
to complete Mr. Richardson's induction. The mind of the 
Assembly was already made up. It had no patience. It 

* Soots Magazine, May 1752. t A Loud Ct^s ^. V\. 
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was so niggard of its time that it did not allow Robertsonls 
Reasons of Dissent* to be read, and of course it consigned 
also, in this way, the long and pungent answers to them, 
which had been prepared by Webster, to a silent grave. 
This was any thing but an injury to Dr. Robertson and his 
Mends, as their paper had been printed in the most widely 
circulated periodical of the day, but it was a serious evil 
to the popular party that their document was not allowed 
to see the light, and disabuse the minds of some at least of 
false and erroneous impressions. The Assembly without a 
«yote condemned the conduct of the Commission. This 
was the first feather plucked from the popular party. Dr. 
Robertson now saw his principles clearly in the ascendant. 
Gillespie was a member of court, f and must have seen 
that sad havoc was about to be made of the conscientious 
scruples of the Dunfermline Presbytery. He was not left 
long in doubt. 

The Assembly instantly proceeded to appoint the Pres- 
bytery of Dunfermline to meet at Inverkeithing, on the 
Thursday of that same week, for the admission of Mr. 
Richardson, ordered all the ministers to attend, appoint- 
ed fiA)e ministers a quorum to execute the appointment, 
and required every member of the Presbytery to appear at 
the bar of the Assembly, on Friday at twelve o'clock, and 
give an account of his conduct. This was a peremptory 
and sweeping motion, and it was carried by 102 votes to 
66. The temper of the House was apparent* They were 
resolved either to see their sentence obtemporated,' or to 
punish the ' rebellious* Presbytery on the spot. There was 
to be no more dallying and pleading of conscience. Mes- 
sengers had to leave summonses at the dwellings of the 
ministers ; but they hastened across the Forth and passed 
on at the Assembly's commandment. 

The most stringent part of the sentence was its fixing 
fim ministers as a quorum. Three is the usual number, 



• Review of the Constitution of the Church of Scotland, p. U. 
t Minutes of the Assembly, 17S2. 
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%ut in this instance they insisted on a ' rigour beyond 
^he law;' and the motive was too apparent not to 
be visible. Three members of Presbytery were will- 
ing to induct Mr. Richardson, and had the appointment 
run in the usual form, they would have executed the ap- 
pointment, the others would have absented themselves, 
•and the Presbytery would have escaped censure. Mr. 
Richardson would thus have slipped quietly into his bene- 
^ce. The recusants, however, would not have been reach- 
^, and therefore the Assembly made a long arm, and so 
constructed their sentence that either some of them must 
'bend to the authority of the Court, or the induction could 
not take place. By summoning the whole of them back to 
the bar of the Assembly on Friday, to account for their 
conduct, they secured to themselves the opportunity of 
lifting them, rebuking them, or instantly deposing them. 
If they did not yield, they thus compelled them to come 
in with the weapons of rebellion in their hands, and to 
abide the consequences. 

From this sentence a great number of members dis- 
sented, as making a very material alteration in the consti- 
tution of the church ; according to which three ministers 
were sufficient to constitute a Presbytery, as bringing 
the members of the Presbytery of Dunfermline, who had 
openly declared they could not with a good conscience con- 
cur in the settlement, under the unhappy necessity ^f xiis- 
obeying an express appointment of the Assembly, and as 
preventing the admission of Mr. Richardson, seeing there 
were three ministers who were ready to admit him. They 
farther urged that he could have been admitted as in 
former cases by a Committee of the Assembly, without 
bearing hard upon the consciences of any. The extending 
of the quorum to five they state with pungency, — ^and its 
truth is its pungency, — * shows by the by, that the interest 
of Mr. Richardson was but a small part of the plan.** The 



• Letter from a Gentleman in Edinburgh to a Friend in tX\t 
•Country, page 4, 1752. 
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ahaipest darts, however, were now counted by the moderate 
party as stubble. They felt themselves well armed, and 
having the power they were resolved at all hazards to crush 
the popular agitators, and teach them that they must 
tamely submit to those in authority over them. 

The Dunfermline Presbytery was called upon Friday. 
As might have been expected there had been no meeting 
of Presbytery, and Mr. Richardson had not been inducted. 
Three of the members of Presbytery, Messrs. Listen, Aber- 
dour, — ^Bathgate, Dalgetty, — ^Thomson, Dunfermline, had 
been at Inverkeithing on Thursday, caused the bell to be 
rung, went to church, waited from 11 o'clock a.m. till 2 
P.M., but could not proceed to execute the appointment of 
the Assembly, as there were only three of them. They were 
not a quorum. Messrs Stark, Torrybum, and Stark, Kinross, 
had also been at Inverkeithing on Thursday, but they had 
taken care to keep out of the way of the other three bre- 
thren, and as they found the people in a state of great ex- 
citement, they did not venture to take any hand in the 
settlement. Before the bar of the Assembly, Stark of Kin- 
ross gave in his submission to the authority of the Court. 
' As he was sensible of the straits of his brethren, and of 
the bad effects of disobeying the authority of the Church, 
he was willing to expose himself to all hazards, and concur 
with the other three brethren who had shown their readi- 
ness in obeying the Assembly's appointment, in case it 
should be thought proper to renew it.'* Pretty language 
to use about ordaining a minister ! Six of the members of 
Presbytery with the terrors of deposition before them, stiU 
refused to take any active hand in the settlement, and gave 
in a humble representation to the Assembly stating their 
difficulties, the scriptural grounds on which they were 
acting, and declaring, that ' as honest men they were will- 
ing to forego every secular advantage for the sake of a 
good conscience.' The document, which we here insert, will 
be found throughout respectful, unimpassioned and firm. 

* Anti-patronage Report. Appendix, p. 70. ~*. 
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Unto the yeory Beverend, The Moderator, and the Bey- 
eiend and Honourable Members of the Venerable Assem- 
blj of the Church of Scotland, met at Edinburgh, Maj 
1752 : The humble Bepresentation of the Ministers of 
the FresbTtery of Dui^ermline^ whose names are here- 
unto subjoined. 

' We cannot but be deepl j affected with our present si- 
toation, in being obliged to stand at the bar of this venerable 
Assemblj, to answer for non-compliance with any of their 
appointments. 

' But a^ this venerable Court is so good as to allow us 
to BpeSkk. in our own behalf, we shall, therefore, beg leave 
hombly to represent some of those things which have all 
along straitened us in the execution of the orders we re- 
odved, and which still lay such difficulties in our way, 
as we are not able to surmount : and this we hope to do 
with that plainness and honesty, and at the same time 
with that decent and dutiful respect to the supreme judi- 
catory of this Church, which it is so justly entitled to ex- 
pect from us. 

'We need scarce observe, how unjustly we have been 
represented, as having no other difficulty, but the unrea- 
sonable fear of opposing the ill-grounded prejudices of our 
people. 

'Nor need we inform this house, that ever since the 
act restoring patronages, in the end of Queen Anne's 
reign, there has been a vehement opposition to all set- 
tlements by presentations, where there was but a small 
concurrence;'^ which settlements have already produced 
a train of the most unhappy consequences, greatly affect- 
ing the interest of religion ; and, if turned into the stated 
and fixed rule of procedure, will, in all probability, be 
attended with every fatal effect. Now, under such a view 
and apprehension as this, was it any wonder, or was it 

* That is, yery few in the parish vrho could be brought to attend 
•a the ministry of the presentee, or to be willing to have him for their 
pastor. 
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inconsistent with that obedience which we owe to our 
earthly superiors in the Lord, that we should demur and ' 
stop short in carrjring a settlement into execution, where, 
in our apprehension, there' was by no means such a ccm- 
currence of persons residing in the parish, as might give * 
sufficient weight and influence for promoting the great *- 
ends of the ministry ? -t 

* The Assembly know well, that it appears from their • 
own acts and resolutions, entered into their records, that 
the law of patronage has been considered as no small grie-1 
Tance to this Church, not to say as inconsistent with our ^ 
Union settlement. * ^ 

' And we find it declared. Act 25th of May 1736, "thai ^ 
it is, and has been since the Reformation, the principle of *<( 
this Church, that no minister shall be intruded into any \ 
parish, contrary to the will of the congregation ; and ther^ <9 
fore it is seriously recommended, by the said act, to all '4 
judicatories of tMs Church, to have a due regard to the 
said principle in planting vacant congregations, — so aal 
none be intruded into such parishes, as they regard the i 
glory of God, and the edification of the body of Christ:'* ^ 
which recommendation, we humbly apprehend, to be strong- ^ 
ly supported by the principles of reason, and the laws of \ 
our Lord Jesus Christ. 

' And we must be permitted to say, that after repeated i 
endeavours used by committees of the Presbytery, to lessen ^ 
the opposition to Mr. Richardson in the parish of Inver- i 
keithing, matters still remain in such a situation, that we j 
are brought to this unhappy dilemma, either of coming { 
under the imputation of disobedience to a particular order i 
of our ecclesiastical superiors, or contributing our part to i 
the establishment of measures, which we can neither re- ( 
concile with the declared principles, nor with the true \ 
interest of this Church. \ 

* On the whole, we cannot help thinking, that, by hav- i 
ing an active hand in carrying Mr. Richardson's settle- < 
ment into execution, we should as matters now stand, have 
been the unhappy instruments, to speak in the language < 
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iflwly writ, of scattering the flock of Christ ; not to men- 
ika what may be the &tal consequences of such settle- 
JMots to our happy dvil constitution. 
- * If the yenerable Assembly shall, on this account, judge 
111 guilty of such criminal disobedience, as to deserve their 
Misares, we trust they will, at least, allow that we have 
jtoted as honest men, willing to forego every secular advan- 
|iii^ for conscience sake. 
'In such an event, this, through grace, shall be our sup- 
f that not being charged with any neglect of the duties 
I our ministry among those committed to our care, we 
i to 8u£fer for adhering to what we apprehend to be the 
I of our great Lord and Master, — whose we are, whom 
I ire bound to serve in all things, and on whom we cast 
1 oar care. Signed by Robebt Stabk, David Hunt£b, 
GiUiispifi, Alex. Dalutg, Thomas Fernis, and 
r Spxnoe; and dated, Edinburgh, 22d May, 1752.' -» 
After their paper was read, the Moderator recommended 
to consider their situation, and implored them to 
» advantage of the opportunity which they still had of 
; themselves from the displeasure of the Church. The 
^..jibly expected they would have yielded, and sacrificed 
peir consciences at the dictates of human authority. They 
kmever uttered not a word. Parties being removed, a 
iebate ensued. The panels at the bar — for so they must 
iow be called — had given ample cause to provoke discus- 
son on the part of their opponents. They had not resHed 
ne hair's breadth from the great principles which they 
nd all along maintained, that the obedience which they 
nred to their superiors was * in the Lord,' — ^that * patron- 
llge was a nations^ calamity,' — ^that by the ' laws of the 
Ckiirch and of the Lord Jesus Christ, no minister was to 
b intruded upon a people,' — that ' they would take no 
tetive part in Mr. Richardson's induction,' — that they were 
rilling to suffer 'for the sake of a good conscience,' and 
hat amid their present trials they were supported by the 

* A Letter from a Gentieman in Edinburgh to his Friend in the 
^untry, pp. 6—7. 1768. 
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conyiotion that * they had not neglected the duties of the^ 
ministry.' The great majority of the old and yenerab^ 
ministers in the Assembly who had any name for religior^ 
spoke in their behalf; but the younger ministers, who ar; 
hit off in Wotherspoon's ' Characteristics' as destitute t 
religion, and aping the man of fashion were all yioleiP; 
against them. It would have been too much however U 
have deposed them all. Popular indignation would haf« 
burst out against the Assembly, and six would have fono 
ed the nucleus of another Secession, as numerous aiK 
powerful as that of the Erskines. Their aim was to strik 
quick — ^to strike safely for the Church — and to strike teno 
into the heart of all. At length it was carried that one on 
of the six should be deposed. They separated without df 
termining which of the six should be sacrificed, and witli 
out indicating any probable judgment about the &te of ti* 
other five. This was a piece of refined cruelty. Itwv 
designed to serve a purpose, and break their spirits. Ever^ 
one of the six during the night felt the sentence of depoii 
tion lying heavy upon his heart, and visiting his flock ani 
family. 

Next day they were called in, not together, but one Ij 
one, and asked if they had any thing to offer in the way 9 
explanation or retractation. If they had come in togethef 
they would have sustained each other and acted as on- 
body. The policy was, divide and conquer. The plan K 
part succeeded, though not to the extent which was wisheJ 
Stark, Femie, and Hunter all shifted their ground a littk 
and intimated more or less that there was a prospect i ^ 
altered circumstances, and in an increased concurrence a 
Inverkeithing, of their giving their countenance to tiii 
induction. Their consciences were evidently yielding" 
Where there is a wish there will be found a way. Messrs 
Daling and Spence would say nothing, and continued finn^ 
neither provoking anger nor beseeching favour. Lastol 
all came Mr. Gillespie. Instead of feeling any misgiving% 
he had prepared himself with fresh arguments. As tbe| 
were avowedly ConstittUionalists, he drew an arrow from tlM 
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it of the Constitation, and galled them by a leferenoe 
d minutes of ihe Ghoich heneH He read to them 
:iUowmg paper, — 

io the Yerj Beverend, The Moderator, and the Bey- 
end and Honourable Members of the Yenerable Assem- 
j of the Church of Scotland, met at Edinburgh, May 
'52: The humble Bepresentation of Thomas Gillespie, 
Inister of the Qospel at CSamock. 

I!hat whereas, in the representation given in to the 
eral Assembly yesterday, it was set forth amongst other 
gs, " that it appears from their own acts and resolu- 
s entered into their records, that the law of patronage 
been considered as no small grievance to this Church, 
to say inconsistent with our Union settlement :" and 
reas this paragraph expressed, as it is apprehended, 
'he softest terms, was considered by some members 
n aggravation of our non-compliance with their order : 
imbly beg leave to lay before this house, a paragraph 
wo taken from a paper entitled, " The Grounds of the 
m of the Church of Scotland for the Redress of the 
ivance of Patronage, entered into the Records of the 
jmbly on the 22d of May 1736." There, after repre- 
ing the laws respecting our Church, the Assembly will 

these remarkable words, " that notwithstanding the 
rity of this our happy establishment in all its parts 
as great and solemn as it was possible for human laws 
constitutions to devise or execute ; yet in prejudice of 

security, as we apprehend, the act in the tenth year 
ueen Anne was passed, restoring to patrons the power 
resenting, <bc." And the said paper conclude^with 
e words, "that this grievance was brought uppn us 
rary to the establishment of this Church made at the 
LOUS Revolution, and solemnly confirmed and seclired, 
n essential condition of the Union of the two king- 
s." It is now submitted, if we have offended by saying 
[>ove, that the law of patronage has been considered as 
mall grievance to the Church, not to say inconsistent 
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with our Union settlement. And I humbly crave, that tl 
whole of the foresaid grounds of claim may be read, ai 
that this my representation may be entered into the i 
cords of Court, or kept in reteniis with other papers. 

(Signed) ' Thomab Gillbsph.' 

The paper was not received. It was neither put on recoi t: 
nor kept in retentis. The Assembly were not in such a td - 
per of mind as to discuss the matter afresh and modify thd - 
judgment. Nor did they read the 'grounds of claim' as 
craved at their hand. That the reader may know whi 
this ' ground of claim' from patronage was which Gillespi 
wished read, and which they refused, it is proper to menti( 
that it was prepared at the meeting of the Assembly 171 
as already noticed, when an attempt was made to propii 
the Seceders ; and as it had been drawn up, according 
Sir Harry Moncrieff, in bad faith, the reference to it at 
bar of the Assembly could be any thing but pleasing. I^ 
was touching the flesh spot which was still raw and tender* 
In his defence Gillespie kept to constitutional ground. Ho 
pled before the Assembly, that the Assembly itself had de- 
clared that patronage was a grievance inconsistent witb> 
the Union settlement, and the constitution of the Ohurcli 
of Scotland. He referred to the very same paper, and em- 
ployed the same arguments which the Non-intrusionist^ 
employed before the late disruption. Single-handed h© 
drew his arrows from the same quiver. He galled the 
leaders of the Church by reminding them what the Church 
herself had declared. Men's anger is usually in proportion 
to the weakness of their cause. Some very severe reflec- 
tions, therefore, were made upon him in court for pre- 
suming to vindicate his conduct, and especially for doing 
it in the manner he had done. Without the walls of the 
Assembly-house it had been openly said, that the sentence 
of deposition would fall on Mr. Gillespie, and it soon be- 
came apparent that to beard the Hon in his den, even with 
the weapons of truth and righteousness, was the certain 
way of becoming his prey. 
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hich pnctioe^ ummIhIb^ Ae jsljli teaper of tLe 
ouse, would hsfe bees man homemred m. iht hnmii t 
lan obflCTYm cc c ng iged m ptwrer. Icr the parpoae <4 
»king U^t and dheetioa vikOB ther alHwUi defose. A 
iw stng^Umg Toies cune oat for some of tiie othen. Int 
le greftt majoritj of thtoae wbo Toted gtre their Toioe for 
be deposition of ^Deqae. It w erident that manj a 
leart quailed whoi it cane to the point, for while 56 in ail 
poted, and 52 ci these Toted against Mr. (HIkqne, lOi de- 
nned giving any Yote, so that it was onfy aboat a third ' 
Hart of the Assembly that actna% cast him oat of the 
Gburch. The others no donbt acqnieaced, bat 52 only 
joined in calling down fire frran heaTen to consome him, 
ttd it should in justice be added, that they were mostly 
kwyers, who were sitting at the time as elders in the Hoase. 

When Gillespie stood up to receiTe the sentence of depo- 
ation, there was in his deportment such Christian meek- 
ness, and at the same time such dignity arising from de- 
Toutness and conscious innocence, that even those who 
concurred in voting for his deposition could not help feel- 
ing a high esteem for him. ' On this trying occasion, his 
niind was guided and encouraged by the words of his Sa- 
viour occurring vividly to his mind, — ^"What I do thou 
knowest not now, but thou shalt know hereafter." * ♦ 

Dr. Cuming pronounced from the chair the following 
lentence upon him. It was couched in very solemn words, 
md given forth in the sacred name of the blessed Saviour. 
The General Assembly did, and hereby do, in the name of 
he Lord Jesus Christ the sole King and Head of the Church, 
nd by virtue of the power and authority committed by 
im to them, depose Mr. Thomas Gillespie, minister at Car- 
ock, from the office of the holy ministry, prohibiting and 
ischarging him to exercise the same or any part thereof, 

* Christian Monilor, 11th toL p. 669. Brown, Inrerkeithinf. 
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within this Church in all time coming : and the AssemUj 
did and hereby do declare the church and parish of Oamock 
vacant, from and after the day and date of this sentence;' 

This sentence Mr. Gillespie heard with the most becom- 
ing gravity, and spoke as follows : — 

' Moderator, — I desire to receive this sentence of the 
General Assembly of the Church of Scotland, pronounced 
against me, with real concern, and awful' impressions of 
the Divine conduct in it : but I rejoice, that to me it is 
given in the behalf of Christ, not only to believe on Im, | 
but also to suffer for his sake.' 

This reply of Gillespie's had nothing of boasting mingled 
with it. He expressed himself with great gravity and with 
unassumed sincerity. A few members treated his reply 
with scorn, but a murmur at such an indecency ran through 
the House, and in different comers of it there was heard 
an involuntary burst of feeling getting the better of keea 
partisanship. ' Alas ! the good man.' 

When Mr. Gillespie withdrew from the bar, he was no 
longer a minister of the Establishment. Before he was 
arraigned, ' the Church of Scotland could boast of no mem- 
ber more honest and sincere— of no mioister more pious 
and faithful, yet by an act of Church authority he was sin- 
gled out as unworthy of her communion,'* and stript of 
the office of the ministry. 

The manner and despatch with which the whole affair 
was conducted were very remarkable. On Monday the 
Assembly gave out the appointment for the induction of 
Mr. Richardson. Thursday was the day fixed for the set- 
tlement. On Friday the whole Presbytery were enjoined 
to appear at the bar and report of their obedience. Gilles- 
pie disobeyed the appointment as to the induction, but he 
obeyed the summons and appeared in Court on Friday. 
On this day his trial, if it can be so called, began, and 'in 
the space of twenty-four hours, without a libel or any for- 
mal process, he was arraigned, cast, and condemned, merely 

* Letter, p. 11. 
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for non-oompliiiiee vith a paifkiijsr cider of the ABcmUNr* 
ippointmg liim to limT« an actfre hand in canring a 8Hk 
tenoe into eyecaition, which in his mpfmheD^on he oonld 
not have done withont discgaiding the tme interdst, thv 
oonstitntion, and gtanding laws of the Omicfa. and thus 
mlating thew^mn tows he had come under when he was 
admitted minister of Carnock.** He had joined the Church 
of Scotland as a free Churdi, where he understood HbertT 
of conscience ' in the Lord' to be recognised. His license 
and ordination among the En^ish Dissenters had both 
been sustained. He had been allowed to subscribe the 
Confession with explanations about the power of the dvil 
magistrate in religion. And now all these rights and liber- 
ties, bj a single arlntrarj enactment of the Assembly, were 
8wept away, and he must be a pasraye instrument to exe- 
cute the arbitrary sentences of others. 

The sent^ice pronounced upon him, and the mode in 
which it was done, have been justly held to be painfully 

* blasphemous.' It was pronounced after prayer to God — 
in the name of the Lord Jesus Christ — ^by virtue of the 
power and authority which he had granted to the Assembly ! 
And he was stript of his office as a minister, and cast out 
ef his church, not for heresy or immorality, but because he 
would not violate the dictates of his conscience, in being 
active in forcing a minister according to the Patronage 
act, upon a reclaiming congregation. Bogue and Bennet, 
in their History of Dissenters, have said in their own vigo- 
rous way, * All the blasphemies in the army and navy for 
twenty years past, have not equalled the proianeness of 
that one act of the General Assembly, composed of the 
ministers and elders of the Church of Scotland.' t 

A man like Gillespie, who had been so conscientious in 
making his way to the ministry, and who had left when a 
student the hall of the Secession on account, it is said, of 
their close terms of communion, was not likely to submit 
his neck to a still more galling yoke. On the very day oii 

• Krekine's Preface to Gillespie's Essiny on Temptation, p. A. 
f Vol. iv. p. 68. 
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which he had been deposed, he left Edinburgh and retuir 
ed to Carnock. He submitted to the sentence to its fu 
extent. He readily renounced all the temporal emolument 
arising from the legal Establishment. As he entered th 
gate leading to the manse, before which there was a littL 
green plot of grass, his wife appeared at the door to wel 
come him, his first words were, — ' I am no longer ministe: 
of Carnock.' Her reply was short, pithy, and affectionate 
— * Well, if we must beg, 1 will carry the nneal-pock.^ 

In Carnock, Dunfermline, and in all the towns and vil 
lages on the banks of the Forth, the news spread with th< 
quickness of a post. Public indignation was excited to th( 
utmost. An immense concourse of people assembled oi 
the Sabbath morning at Carnock. A person who wai 
cognisant of all the circumstances, and who published th< 
'letter ' the week following which we have already more thai 
once quoted, says : ' He would not so much as preach las 
Lord's day in the church of Carnock, nor allow the bell t( 
be rung, but repaired to the open fields: and having chosei 
for his text the words of the apostle Paul, 1 Cor. ix. IC 
" Necessity is laid upon me ; yea, wo is unto me if I preacl 
not the gospel," he told his hearers, that though the As 
sembly had deposed him from being a minister in the Es 
tablished Church, for not doing what he believed it wai 
sinful for him to do ; yet he hoped, through grace, no publi( 
dispute should be his theme, but Jesus and him crucified 
and desired, at all seasons, to have it in his eye, that '' th( 
wrath of man worketh not the righteousness of God : " anc 
then went on to lay before them the great and importan* 
truths of the everlasting gospel, without one reflecting 
word on all that had past.' 

Various conjectures have been made as to the cause wh] 
the Assembly concentrated their votes upon Qillespie, s( 
that his deposition was all but unanimous on the part o 
those who had courage or temerity to vote. It has oftei 
been said by very respectable authorities, that he wa 
moderator of the Presbytery, and was appointed to preacl 
at Inverkeithing, and having failed to do so, he was pun 
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isbed with marked severitj for contempt of court. These 
things are mere fictions. Mr. Spence of Orwell was mode- 
rator, and was appointed to preach. Mr. Gillespie had no 
service whatever assigned him. 

The minutes of the Assembly suggest the proper grounds. 
Thej state ' that by the deposition of Mr. Thomas Gillespie 
at Oamock, they not only have asserted the authority of 
Has Supreme Court, but have inflicted upon him a censure 
adequate to repeated acts of disobedience, adhered to tena- 
cioudy when at the har^ His second paper therefore drew 
upon him the vengeance of the Court. No man signed it 
but himself. In it he says, ' that whereas the representa- 
tion of yesterday had given offence, by stating patronage 
was considered a grievance to the Church,' he returns to 
the charge, and ventures single-handed to reiterate it, and 
therefore he is marked out and borne down by the phalanx 
as the most obstinate offender. 

The other offenders belonging to the Presbytery of Dun- 
fermline were involved in the same transgression, but they 
had not the same sternness of principle as Gillespie. Some 
of them, such as Fernie of Dunfermline, merely feared the 
people. The Assembly, therefore, ' being desirous to mix 
mercy and lenity with their judgment' (as they phrase it), 
renewed upon the Presbytery the injunction of admitting 
Mr. Richardson, and empowered the Synod of Fife to con- 
sider the excuses of those who did not attend, and if not 
satisfied therewith, enjoined their suspension 'from the 
exercise of their offices in all Presbyteries, Synods, and 
General Assemblies, aye, and until they shall respectively 
testify their sorrow for their disobedience to its acts and 
ordinances.' * Only three of all the Presbytery stood firmly 
out to the last, and refused either by deeds or words to 
yield submission. * Messrs. Bpence of Orwell, Hunter of 
Saline, and Doling of Cleish, were in consequence of the 
Assembly's sentence ipso facto suspended from their judicial 
functions in all Church courts, except their own sessions :' 

* General Assembly Minute. 
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and under this sentence they remained until the year 1765 
(a period of thirteen years), when the Assembly, taking 
the alarm at the spread of schism in the Church, removed 
the sentence of suspension, and reponed them 'to their for- 
mer judicative capacity.'* Fear led to this relaxation of 
rigour. 

The constitutional party in the Assembly, by these deci- 
sions against Gillespie and his co-presbyters, obtained a 
complete triumph over their opponents. It was now de-r 
termined that the Church of Scotland henceforward was to 
be governed on the two following principles : — 1st, 'That as 
PATBONAas is the law of the land, the courts of a national 
Church established and protected by law and all the indi< 
vidual ministers of that Church, are bound, in as far as it 
depends upon exertions arising from the duties of their 
place, to give it effect ;--2d. That Church courts betrayed 
their duty to the constitution, when the spirit of their de- 
cisions or negligence in enforcing obedience to their orders, 
created unnecessary obstacles to the exercise of the right 
of patronage, and fostered in the minds of the people the 
false idea that they have a right to choose their own minis- 
ters, or even a negative upon the nomination of the patron.' + 
patronage was now to be supported not merely as the ex- 
isting law, but as the most expedient way of settling va- 
cant parishes. 

JProfessor Cuming the moderator was so much gratified 
with the decision of the Assembly, which crushed the disobe- 
dient Presbjrtery of Dunfermline, that he congratulated them 
in highly eulogistic terms for doing what * his Majesty's Com- 
missioner was pleased in his speech to recommend ;' and 
that they had done ' something to strengthen that consti- 
tution which was settled in 1692.' In his own pompous 
way he proceeded : ' We are the ministers of the gospel of 
Christ — we are also ministers of a Church established by 
law, but a subordination of judicatories is established by 
law. If this is not preserved, we give up our constitution 

* Morren*8 Annals, vol. i. p, 308. 

f Appendix, Stewart's Life of Robertson, p. 190. 



and tlie legil adviatagcs of is — we 4Mi 9 tit r k ilwitf dat 
n|^ we hicwe hj Ae utides «f tiie Uakn. . . . ^J% vas 
theretoe nfiiffifrtiiatt wiMitliiii^di«i3dbedonetoMMft' 
tain the MrthorityrfAeChTdL I know it will he m pie> 
judioe iguut irind the AaemUr hnTe dene, (idir ti^ -:rf^«- 
sKTi^ isat tmpponei iy jneraf y^^^V ^"^f^^*"^ ^alhiding to 
BobertsoOy Home, and ochenk bot it was br Toong men 
in defence c€ oar old cuna iitmi on. The teims on which 
we becmme ministen of the EstnUished Cboi^ are fixed 
and known, are ^proved and fahaciibed to bj as. If the 
eonscienoeB of some cannot oome np to these terms, whidi 
are thoogfat ewiRntial to oar constitation. ther maj be de- 
prived of the legal adrantages of the Chorch. God forbid 
that those who cannot oome np to these terms are not good 
men, but this may be said thmt thej are not good Piesbj- 
terians.'* Ah ! it was in any thing but good taste thus to 
Uow the tramp of victory over a man who had been strip- 
ped of his benefice for the sake ai a good conscience. If 
Gillespie was not a good Presbyterian, it was because he 
beUeved the laws of the Presbyterian Established Charch 
were not conmstent with the laws of Christ 

With the pious people throaghout the Church of Scot- 
land, the lamentation over the fitte of Gillespie was loud 
and bitter. The friends of religious liberty were greatly 
alarmed. The Church was now indeed bound to the throne. 
Its chain consisted of three links, pay, patronage, and pa9- 
nve obedience. The second the Church had hitherto been able 
often to weaken, and at times disannul, and of course the 
third had usually fallen to the fround ; but now the Church 
with her own hands and upon her own anvil had welded 
the link of patronage, and the chain was complete. In 
practice as well as in theory the thing was now considered 
perfect. 

Whitefield saw with different eyes from the moderator of 
the Assembly. He knew what it was to be a minister of 
religion untrammelled. When he heard that the Assembly 

* 3ij)iutes of Assembly, 1752. 
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had deposed Mr. Gillespie, it called forth from him the 
hearty^^arcastic remark, — ^ I wish Mr. Gillespie joy. The 
Pops has turned Fre^yterian, How blind is Satan ! 
What does he get bj casting out Christ's servants ? I ex- 
pect great good will come out of these confusions. Mr. 
Gillespie will do more good in one week now than before 
in a year.'* Whitefield well knew that to strike human 
nature roughly is the sure way to elicit the sparks which 
will kindle the flame. 

The tactics pursued by the Assembly were considered 
according to human wisdom to be the best which could 
be followed for enforcing implicit obedience, and guarding 
against the rise of another new sect of Dissenters. The 
Church Courts had dallied with the Seceders for eight years 
before they had deposed them, and they had suffered them 
to increase from one to six before they were lopped off; so 
that they had both numbers and time to form a compact 
and powerful ecclesiastical body ; but in this case the As- 
sembly only cut off one, and cut him off at once, and natu- 
rally expected that he would be a warning to others, and die 
as he dropt upon the groimd ; but God can turn human 
wisdom into folly, for he was received into a very kindly 
soil, — ^the sympathies of the public. Though he was longer 
in putting forth his branches, and becoming a shelter to 
the oppressed, than if he had consorted from the first with 
others, yet he in due time convinced his persecutors that 
he was not a dead branch purged out of the Vine, but * the 
rod of an almond-tree' in the hand of the High Priest, 
* budding, and blossoming, and bringing forth fruit.' 

• The Life and Times of Whiicfield, p. 4C8. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

ATTEMPT TO BESTOBE QILLESPIE — ITS FAILUBE— GILLESPIE 
A DISSENTEB. 

Mb. Gillespie haying been deposed from being a minister 
of the Establij^ed Church, was not thereby stripped of the 
office of the ministry. This he had received from the Dis- 
senters in England, and on the foundation of the validity 
of their ordination he had been inducted into the parish of 
Gamock. From the moment he was ejected, he gave up 
all the civil privileges and emoluments which were con- 
nected with the civil Establishment. The place where he 
recommenced his labours as a Dissenting minister was in 
the church-yard of Camock. An immense crowd of people 
as his sympathising hearers stood before him, on the sloping 
ground to the south of the church. As the church-yard 
was ecclesiastical ground, and his preaching there gave 
offence, he removed to a little holm near to the mill, but 
from this he was also compelled to remove. He was at 
length literally driven to the highway. At the back of 
the manse, on the public road, there was a patch of waste 
ground which lay uncultivated and unclaimed, and to this 
spot he removed his tent, and preached to an immense 
concourse of people during the whole of summer and har- 
vest. It does not appear that he went about the country 
telling his wrongs, and hawking his sorrows ; but humbly 
and quietly sustained himself with a good conscience, and 
kept himself to the faithful discharge of his ministerial 
duties. Public sympathy now gave double effect to the 
solemnity of his preaching. The summer was dry and warm, 
and his people without a Sabbath's intermission sat con- 
tentedly under the broad expanse of heaven. 
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The only meeting of Presbytery which Mr. Gillespie ever 
attended after his deposition, was one which was held at 
Dunfermline soon after the meeting of Assembly. All the 
extracts and deeds of Assembly, in his case, were then to 
be read, and given effect to. It is said to have been 
held in the Old Church,— once Ealph Erskine's. It was 
again the witness of arbitrary measures, similar to those 
which drove Ralph, after a long struggle, from the bosom of 
the Establishment. The Church was crowded. Mr. Gilles- 
pie's name was removed from the roll of Presbytery, and 
he made no effort to retain it. It would have been vain. 
As he rose to retire through the dense crowd, Thomson 
of Dunfermline, who had been his keenest foe, is reported 
to have crie4 out with heartless mockery, ' Make way there 
for the man with the strait-laced conscience.' 
. The friends of Gillespie throughout the Church of Scot- 
land were not idle. Very active measures were taken to 
get the sentence of deposition removed at the next meeting 
of Assembly. They were convinced that the blow was aim- 
ed through him, at the popular or evangelical party, and 
that if they did not get his sentence set aside, the domi- 
nant party would either depose them too, or without any 
regard to the rules of the Church, exact a passive obe- 
dience to all their arbitrary commands. The progress of 
ecclesiastical severities was now exceedingly rapid. A short 
time ago, no Presbytery or minister was necessitated to be 
actively engaged in carrying forward a violent settlement, 
but now all must either take part in forcing a minister 
upon a reclaiming congregation, or be rebuked, suspended, 
or deposed according to the temper of the Assembly. Con- 
sciences guided by what was thought to be the word of 
God, and the constitution of the Church, were now either 
to be violated,— or valuable and useful men were to be de- 
prived of their charges. It was come to this extremity, that 
the settlement of one minister by the strong arm of pa- 
tronage might silence a whole Presbytery, and lay desolate 
all the churches within its bounds. 

Those ministers who were the friends of scriptural Uber- 
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d of popular riglits, met at linlitbgow Bridge on tbe 
f June, and again at Edinburgh on the 25th of the 

month, with the view of devising and taking joint 
ires for having Gillespie restored, — ^the Dunfermline 
•jtery vindicated, and matters in general put on such 
ting, that congregations might have a voice in the 
on of their ministers, while members of Church Courts 
i not be compelled to take an active part in carrying 
execution settlements which they conscientiously be- 
. were unscriptural and contrary to the laws of the 
;h. Their intentions were good, and to a considerable 
t they were vigorously acted on. 
i usual appliances for awakening public attention to 
breatened interests of the Church, and for strength- 

the hands of office-bearers in the Church Courts 
had recourse to. The pulpits were not silent. Prayers 

made. The Press was employed to enlighten the 
iblic mind, and to sound the tocsin of alarm. Both 
s had recourse to it, and numerous pamphlets, which 
ben the favourite mode of carrying on a controversy, 
red, and obtained a wide circulation. The sympa- 
of the people were wholly with the friends of consti- 
lal liberty, and were strongly set against the arbi- 
measures, now forced, as they said, upon the Church 
i judgment of a tyrannical Assembly, 
le of the best and ablest men that ever graced the 
h of Scotland, such as Walker of Dundonald, Wother- 

of Paisley, M^Laurin of Glasgow, Adams of Falkirk, 
Webster of Edinburgh, devoted their pens and their 
les to sustain and prolong the waning liberties of the 
ih of Scotland from utterly expiring. Events proved 
nth all their talents and worth they were unequal to 
■sk. 

jir cause was good. In applying the great princi- 
f gospel liberty, and of constitutional law and prac- 
o the case of Gillespie, they pointedly asked, if the 
ibly had not arbitrarily violated a fundamental law 
uming a power to enlarge the qTiorum of the preaby- 
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tery ? If any inoonyenienoe, they said, appeared in the pan* 
city of three as fixed by the constitution, it belonged to the 
presbyteries regularly consulted to appoint the remedy. 
The Assembly had no right of itself to innovate in order 
to serve a particular purpose. Farther, there was some- 
thing worse than this. The change of the quorum having 
been introduced after the recusant brethren had declared 
their scruples, it was evidently made on purpose to involve 
and expose them to censure, contrary to humanity and 
the principles of all rightly governed societies, which make 
laws to prevent and punish future crimes, but never with 
the view to ensnare individuals and punish crimes commit- 
ted. Again, it was most despotic and unconstitutional to 
inflict censure on members who, in justification of their 
conduct, pled and adduced at the bar of the Assembly the 
acts and declarations of the Church not only not repealed, 
but at the very time, from aught that appeared to the con- 
trary, approved of by the majority of the collective body : 
and lastly, it was asked, if Gillespie, whom they had deposed, 
had transgressed any law of Christ — or if it was not rather 
a law formed and imposed by men ; and if it was a human 
law, ^ let it be made appear by what warrant and authority 
the censures of Christ's government are inflicted; let it be 
made appear that it is not a most bold, daring, and impious 
prostitution of the censures of Christ's church to denounce 
and inflict them in his name and authority on any but those 
who are disobedient to his express laws, and walk unworthy 
of him ; let it be made appear that it is not confounding two 
things totally distinct — the Church of Christ, and the Church 
established by law; and stamping with his sacred ivMige and 
superscription what alone ought to bear the image and 
superscription of Cksar^ * It was tenaciously held by Gil- 
lespie's friends to be awfully impious that a minister should 
be deposed * in the name of Jesus and by his authority, — 
not for erroneous doctrine advanced or defended, — not for 

• An Inquiry Into the powers of the General Assembly, (pp. 5, 6, 
7,) by T. G n. Letter in Scots Mag., 1768; p. 343, by the 
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t of pietjy fideiitj, or leal, — not for any direct violation 
is laws or institations, Imt for disobeying a goTemment 
t; and&rther, that tbere was a mean creeping villany 
» ; for as the civil constitution had connected the bene- 
with the ministeiial office, they had deposed him firom 
latter, that in terms of Law, though not of the New 
aonent, he might be stripped of the former — ^his sti- 
L* These were pungent accusations ; and, if pushed to 
r fiur conclusion, would have led to a separation he- 
rn the popular party and all state-endowments. 
[le objections which the popular party were most dif- 
ted to meet and to parry, were the two following : who 
» interpret the laws of the church, and who must exe- 
t its sentences ? The church had no higher court than 
Assembly, and the Assembly alone was competent to 
hese things. The evangelical party shirked these ques- 
s, saying it must be a properly constituted Assembly. 
f did not give direct and explicit answers. This they 
3 certain of, however, that the Assembly had laws which 
3 its constitution ; and according to these, and not by 
trary appointments, she was to be governed. They 
ed to their congregations and presbyteries as the popu- 
x)dies which were to regulate and check the arbitrary 
despotic procedure of the supreme legislative and exe- 
ve Assembly; and they would not have been disap- 
ited in their expectation had it not been for the outward 
;netic influence which the State with its gold exercised ; 
which destroyed that balance of power which Christ 
introduced into his kingdom, where all are brethren, 
his is very pointedly referred to in one of the numerous 
iphlets which Mr. M'Laurin published on the occasion. 
3 he, * It is true, that by the laws of this land, a right to 
pMic maintenance may depend v/pon the decisions of 
'ch judicatories. But has not this circumstance (which 
old easily show you is considered by the parliament 
f only as a consequence of the thing) so absolutely en- 
sed the attention of many, and become so far the only 
ct of their concern, that these affairs are frequently 
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decided, not only without any regard to the ed^kdtion flf 
the people, but in a manner that must obvioudy and i^ 
parently tend to their spiritual destrttcUonf And must tbii 
circumstance of a hen^use annexed to the cure of eauli, tqgM 
ther with another which, indeed, I believe, must be added 
here, a number of lawyers being members of our suprenM 
court, make an essential alteration in the natwre of pur pn^ 
ceedingsy and change that epiritual government widcb: 
Christ has instituted, and that spiritfwal power which 
has given to his church for edification and not for 
tion, into something merely secvlary where edification is 
iar from being at all in view, that spiritual dettruatifm 
the known, the notour, and the experienced consequeneel 
We have long carried on our proceedings in the name and ^ 
by the authority of our Lord Jesus Christ, especially in thii j 
awful sentence of deposing a minister out of his sernfltt! ^ 
But if the influence of the gentlemen who conmumly wH ^ 
about the throne continues to prevail, it is high time fst 
us to alter our style, or rather to let the civil judges decidv 
all these matters, not in the New-kirk aisle, but on tltt 
other side of the Parliament-close.' * 

Connected with those arbitrary proceedings which wcw 
openly laid to the charge of the government-section of th* 
Assembly, and of which Gillespie's deposition was a flagranti 
instance, there was also said to be among the Moderates a 
great degree of coldness towards the King of Zion, and a ' 
negative departure from the doctrines of salvation by graofr 
They were supposed to be tinctured with the opinions of 
Hume and other sceptics, who then gave the tone to the 
polite and literary society of Edinburgh. It was to this 
view of the case that Wotherspoon directed his clear, keen, 
satirical pen, and produced * The Ecclesiastical Character- 
istics,' in support of Gillespie, to which he was provoked 
by Hyndman's pamphlet in support of the Assembly which 
was * written with the express purpose of representing the 
popular party as agitators of the people, and as in general 

• The Nature of Ecclesiastic Government, nnd of the ConsUlu- 
tiou of the Cliurch of Scotland lUustrated.—Pp. 36, 37. 
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»t ac€iiig ap<Hi conscience even when they pretend to it, 
tfc from ft love of popularitj.*^ 

The object of Wotherspoon, in his well>known pam- 
ifet,.was to show how the character of a Moderate minis- 
r, at that time in repute in the Church of Scotland, might 
I attained. Among other rules, 'He is to consider all 
scgymen suspected of heresy as men of great genius ; he 
to screen and protect those who are charged with loose 
d immoral practices ; to speak of the Confession of Faith 
ith a sneer; to confine his preaching to social duties; 
e the fine gentleman ; lay aside all appearance of reli- 
oa ;' and, among other things, ' In church settlements, 
ittdi are the principal causes that come before ministers 
r judgment, the only thing to be regarded is, who the 
iron and the great and noble heritors are for ; the in- 
inations of the common people are to be utterly despised. 
lieneYer a settlement is decided over the belly of the 
bdb people in the parish, by a majority in the General 
Membly, the victory should be improved by appointing 
me of the orthodox opposcrs of the settlement to execute 
, especially those of them that pretend to have a scruple 
f conscience at having an active hand in any such settle- 
lent. As to the world in general, a moderate man is to 
eve great charity for atheists and deists in principle, and 
« persons that are loose and vicious in their practice : 
Mt none at all for those that have a high profession of reli- 
jini, and a great pretence to strictness in their walk and 
loaversation.' t When Dr. Wotherspoon, nearly twenty 
PNiB afterwards, defended his Characteristics in his ' ^ 
sous Apology for them,' he does not resile one iota from 
u charges, but reiterates and defends them at great 
Bigth, both as ' to morality and doctrine.' The case of 
Kllespie throughout gives the edge to his satire. 
President Edwards took the same view of the matter as 
fotherspoon, and considered the deposition of his friend 
[r. Gillespie as springing from a radical dislike of cvan- 

• Apology for Characteristics, p. 13. 
t Ecclesiastical Characteristics, Maxims d, 10, 12. 
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gelical doctrine and pious ministers. The letter which hi 
wrote to him when he heard of his deposition, breathes l 
truly tender and affectionate spirit. It was written in thi 
midst of his own persecutions and annoyances, and he faai 
a fellow-feeling for him as a stricken deer. 

^ STOOKBBmaB, 24^A iVW., 1752. 
'Rby. and Deab Bbothbb, — In letters and pamj^el 
lately forwarded to me by some of my correspondents il|| 
Scotland, I have received the affecting and surprising i 
count of your deposition, for not assisting in the 
ment of Mr. Richardson at Inverkeithing. The 
stances of which affair seem to me to be such, as abund 
manifest your cause to be good ; at the same time that tbef ^ 
plainly show the persecuting spirit with which you hxn 
been proceeded against. It is strange that a 'Bioti 
church should condemn and depose one of her i 
for conscientiously declining to act in a forced settlei 
of a minister over a congregation that have not chosen I 
as their pastor, but are utterly averse to his ministratiool^l 
at least as to a stated attendance upon them. It is to Ul 
wondered at that such a Church at this time of day, afterl 
the cause of liberty in matters of conscience has been 0>l 
abundantly defended, should arrogate to herself such »^ 
kind of authority over the consciences of both ministetft 
and people, and use it in such a manner, by such severity^ 
to establish that which is not only contrary to the liberty 
of Christians, wherewith Christ has made them free, but B^ 
^rectly contrary to her own principles, acts, and resola^ 
tions, entered on public record. The several steps of thi* 
proceeding, and some singular measures taken, and th< 
hastiness and vehemence of the proceeding, are such M 
savour very strongly of the very spirit of persecution, an^ 
must be greatly to the dishonour of the Church of Scot- 
land, and are such as will naturally engage the friends at 
God's people abroad in the world in your favour, as suffer- 
ing very injuriously. It is wonderful that a church which 
has itself suffered so much by persecution should be guilty 



of somnckpenBOBlacB. 13m jraeefiiic ^zva reuca t^ 
■upect dai Ae Chnnii of ^'**-^^«^ ^dddi mts onw s^ 
-fiBnoiiSy u not nktt It am vsL It af^ieus lavifaiiife to 
me, at tins diitannp,. tbiz i^iere s soaKsimir eke tt tii^ 
bottom bendesawilto vpikoAd the axcdicciiT cif tbe <^Tii>di. 
P^riiapB many of tbe detgv of t^ Cftnsv:^ of Soosilazid haT^ 
their nondfl Becredr rnfertod vith i^kik bcc pxincsp^ of 
the new diviiiitj, aod hxvc iatfafbed the IHenai dMnnes. 
as thej are aooounted, whidi are so mitdi in Togiie at the 
^present day, and bo ooatrazT to the stiict. mTsterioos. sp> 
ritual, flool-hiimbliiig prinriples of our fvo^e&tha^ I havie 
observed, that these modem, &Bhi<ttable opinions, howerer 
otUed noble and liberal, are commonly not only attended 
with a haughty contempt, bat an inward malignant bitter* 
ness of heart, toward all the aealons professors and d<v 
fimders of the contrary spiritual principles that do so 
oeariy concern the vitals of religion and the power of ex- 
perimental godliness.' 

• While the greatest and best of the Ministers of religion, 
both in Scotland and America, were thus taking a deep in- 
• terest in the case of Gillespie, and striving for what they 
considered the old free constitution of the Church of Scotland, 
the Elders were not a-wanting in striving together for the 
' Hune ends. In the month of August, they addressed a let- 
ter to their brethren in the eldership, who were * lovers of 
peace and moderation,' as they were themselves, and forcibly 
drew their attention to the danger in which the Church of 
I Christ among them was then placed. * Things,* said thoy, 
I 'are at this day come to that pass, — that ministers are like 
I to be deposed for not acting contrary to their own con- 
' sciences, ^d to the standing laws and rules of this Church. 
Too many who behold these things with concern, do not 
act the part they are called to ; but spend their time in 
slothful despon^g complaints, or reflecting upon the 
conduct of particular persons, or perhaps separate from 
this Church altogether. Instead of such courses, we en- 
treat you brethren to consider what is your duty ; fof if 
there is anything which God hath put in your power, that 
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may be effectual to put a stop to the severe destructive me»-= 
siires set on foot, and to support the interests of religion in 
this land, we hope you will reckon yourselves under the- 
strongest obligations not to neglect it. And we cannotc 
help thinking that you are now loudly called on to exert L- 
yourselves ; and we have no doubt but ye may be highly^c 
useful. We beseech you, therefore, in the bowels of ouiH 
Lord Jesus Christ, not to sit still with folded hands andi^ 
see our ruin. 'Tis yet in your power under Gk)d to pre- it 
vent it; and if you refuse your help at this critical time, a 
we must be allowed to tell you that a great part of thee: 
guilt of what may follow will lie at your door ; and your^^ 
reproaching others as the more immediate causes of it, willK 
be far from justifying you in his sight who has entrusted c 
you to be office-bearers in his Church. Remember it isii 
the Kirk-sessions chiefly that make the Assemblies, andib 
therefore if the Church shall be ruined by the choice of** 
improper members of Assembly, we must repeat it again, »£ 
because of its importance, the guilt in a great measure yrill^i 
lie on such of us elders as neglect our duty at this time. -: 

' We beg leave therefore to put you in mind, that when i'. 
the usual time comes of choosing a Presbytery elder, whether 
before or after the Synod, it is requisite, that being all 
convened, it be moved without delay, that a Presbytery-' 
elder be chosen for the ensuing half-year. In choosing • 
this elder you ought, without respect of persons, to vote a ^ 
man into office that is not only well qualified, but who will • 
carefully attend all the meetings of Presbytery tiU May ! 
next. And it may be useful to enquire of him, from time 
to time, if he has attended. If you neglect such things yoa 
do nothing, and if you do them, you do all that is now in 
your power, except your prayers, which we hope will not 
be wanting.' 

They further caution their brethren not to be deceived by 
the fair speeches of those who plead for the new severities, 
but to ask them if it is proper to maintain the authority of 
the Church by deposing ministers who act according to its 
constitution in the settlement of ministers ; if there is no 



e between obedieiicgoaPw4ettampriadpla which 
I both b J Sc rip t me Mud the inks of the Chm^ 
mited obedience to arfattzvj enadm ents and mtae 
athoritj ; also if new terms of Tniwiftfiial ooaimn* 
to be introdnoed bj the AssemUj, and not hj tiie 
>f the majority o( Presbyteries ; if mnhiphring de- 
will snppl J Tacandes, or if they think the Don- 
Presbytery the only one capable of snfTeiing lor 
of a good oonscienoe ; and beades. if these seven- 
lot far more unreasonable now after the Secpfiwon 
ore it ; and, lastly, if an attonpt to starve minis- 
« there is a parish poor law, will not £ul of its in- 
Sect, and make them more rescdnte than before. 
elling npon sach points as these, they pat hdts 
ments into the minds and months of their brother 
id stirred them np to act a firm and oonrageoos 
is worthy of remark that they did not excite them 
factious proceedings, but simply exhorted them 
! representative elders for the Church courts ' who 
:umspect in their walk, punctual in their attend- 
n religious ordinances, strict in their observance 
rd's day, and regular in keeping up the worship 
1 their families.' To such elders they trusted for 
Scation of all abuses. Because ' of the astonishing 
e of the chief ringleaders in the destructive sever- 
y told them they ought not to be timorous and shy 
ing such men, and in opposing all who were not 
of these qualifications. Ah ! if they had h^ good 
ious men, and not toadies and sycophants ^to Go- 
t influence sitting around the foot of the throne, 
not fear the result. 

ie in the mean time was not flinching fcom the 
le had taken, but was faithfully carrying^ on his 
linistrations in the open air to immense crowds of 
hearers, drawn from all the parishes, villnges, and 
3ng the banks of the Forth. He was a man won- 
The public mind was filled with commiseration 
Q 
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of him, and with indignation towards his persecutors and 
oppressprs. 

As winter approached, he and his congregation began to 
look out for a house in which to meet. Besides his own 
flock in Oamock, a number of most respectable persons in 
Dunfermline espoused his cause and approved of his prin- 
ciples. As this town, which was in his neighbourhood, was 
a place of wealth, of enlightened sentiments, and the town 
where the battle of religious liberty had been fought in the 
rise of the Secession, it was considered a very favourable 
spot for commencing a church. Ralph Erskine died, two 
months after Mr. Gillespie came to Dunfermline, and dur- 
ing the long vacancy of six years which followed, he got 
not a few of those as adherents who were fretted by repeat- 
ed disappointments. Gillespie took possession of the old 
bam, fitted up for him as a place of worship, in the month 
of September, and continued to officiate in it to his former 
congregation (all his elders following him except one), as 
well as to those that gathered around him from Dunferm- 
line and the neighbourhood. 

As the spring approached, and the meeting of the Gene- 
ral Assembly again drew near, his friends began to take 
active measures, and to concentrate their energies upon 
his case, so as to have it well represented before a 
properly constituted court. Overtures were presented to 
the Sjmods of Glasgow and Ayr, and of Lothian and Tweed- 
dale, for transmission to the Assembly, bearing directly 
upon the case of Gillespie and the Dunfermline Presbytery. 
The general drift of the overtures and petitions of his 
friends was, that the Assembly should never interpose its 
authority to oblige ministers, under pain of deposition, to 
act in a settlement contrary to their conscience ; that no 
minister should henceforth be deposed without a libel ; that 
the Assembly should be pleased to take off the censures 
from Mr. Gillespie and the other brethren of the Dunferm- 
line Presbytery, upon a proper application being made by 
themselvesy and in a manner which might be consistent with 
the authority and peace of the Church. They iJso wished 
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it to be understood as an eodesiastical arrangement, that 
persons shonld not accept of a patron's presentation, but 
allow the church to become vacant hjjurt devoluto ; that the 
fOling up of the vacancj would then devolve upon the Pres- 
bytery; that the Presbytery should first moderate a call 
among the heritors and elders, and then that the person 
chosen should be presented to the congregation for their 
assent. By some manoeuvre of this kind, they wished to 
set aside the patron's right of presentation. 

The overtures of the Moderate party were, on the other 
hand, condemnatory of all associations and public conven- 
tions for thwarting the decisions of the Assembly ; and also 
of ministers introducing into their prayers matters of 
doubtful disputation ; weakening the hands of their breth- 
ren by their public discourses ; and using artifices to model 
and pack the Assembly, while they also called upon the 
Church to support the constitution, and maintain the 
honour and authority of its different courts. 

It deserves to be mentioned, that in the overtures of Gil- 
lespie's friends, there was one little clause which was like the 
fljin the apothecary's pot of ointment, — ^they prayed for his 
Testoration upon a 'proper application from himself.' Now 
ui application he would not make. He had told his friends 
to. He was offended at the mention of it. He presented no 
petition. His congregation and his Presbytery petitioned for 
1q8 restoration ; but he was persuaded he had suffered wrong 
at the hands of the Assembly, and restitution he thought on 
their part was due to him. His own language was : — ' The 
obedience and submission to which I stood bound by my 
sabscription at my admission was, by the substance of the 
engagement, as well as the Divine authority, limited to be 
according to Scripture and the principles of the Church of 
Scotland. But by the mentioned sentence, absolute obe- 
dience to whatever the Assembly should appoint, right or 
wrong (as they are acknowledged to be fallible), was im- 
posed upon me, and required of me under pain of censure ; 
and a high censure was inflicted upon me, because I would 
not practise and come under the yoke of such iUimited. 
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blind obedience. Therefore, till submission and obedience 
were brought back to the former scriptural and Protestant 
limitation and channel, I could not with a safe conscience 
do any even the least and smallest thing in the way of ap- 
plication to Assembly, for being re-admitted a member of 
the Church. I leave it to you to judge, whether these are 
not good reasons for refusing what was demanded of me^ 
and (whether) it was not unreasonable, if not cruel, to con- 
demn me because I would (not) do it in contradiction to 
the plain dictates of my conscience declaring it sinful.'* 

When the Assembly met in May, the popular party had 
decidedly the majority, and victory seemed certain. All 
the arbitrary measures of last year were on the eve of being 
swept away. The first trial of strength was in choosing a 
Moderator. The constitutionalists put upon the leet Prin- 
cipal Leechman of Glasgow, whose attainments, character, 
and office made him a person of great influence. The pop- 
ular party voted for Mr. Alexander Webster, Edinburgh, 
who was a great friend of the Dunfermline Presbytery, of 
which he had once been a member, the personal acquaint- 
ance of Gillespie, the strong opponent of the Inverkeithing 
settlement, the most popular minister in the Church ; and 
they -carried their man and put him in the Moderator's 
chair. This was a triumph which struck dismay into the 
x)bsequious ranks which sat at the foot of the throne. ■_ 

The Earl of Leven was Royal Commissioner. He was t. 
an excellent general, and knew well the authority witb , 
which he was armed. In rallying broken forces he kne^ L 
that hints would not do. As his Majesty's Commissioned l 
he spoke boldly out, and told the Assembly what as a^ j 
Establishment was their line of duty. In a direct and au- 
thoritative speech from the throne, he laid down- to thett^ j 
the most arbitrary maxims of Government, and crushed al^ 
the projects of the popular party for the restoration of Gil-* 
Icspie and the other members of the Dunfermline Presby-' 
tery. 

* Letter of Gillespie to Laupsley; see History of the Relief Church. 
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He addrmed the A— mMy m the foDowmg pointed 
manner:—' The pseflerrmtion, the w^d&ie, and the honour 
of our happj oonstitatioii is, I know, so dear to joa all, 
that I cannot hat expect, tint in the management of the 
important afl^irs which are to come under jour ocmsiderm- 
tion at this time, you will carefull j ohsenre, as jou haTe 
hitherto done, a just medium betwixt an undue remission 
of jour authority on the one hand, and unnecessary seTeri- 
ties on the other. As aU acts of severity are disagreeable, 
even when absolutely requisite for the good of sodety, — by 
such a due mixture of justice and mercy, you will act a 
consistent part worthy of yourselves, disappoint the hopes 
of your enemies, and give satis&ction to all your Mends. 
How much soever you may have differed in your sentiments 
from one another, as to the expediency of interposing the 
aathority of the Church in a certain aue, in this all ought 
to agree, that since that authority has been interposed, it 
most, in consistency with the established rules of society, 
be supported ; for whatever is fixed by a majority, becomes 
the common concern of each member to support, (although 
against his own private opinion,) as it is upon this founda- 
tion alone that society can subsist. But I shall sincerely 
nijoice if the acknowledgment and submission of that of- 
fending brother can pave the way for his being again re- 
ceived, consistently with your honour, into the bosom of 
the Church.' 

When the case of Gillespie and the other brethren sus- 
pended from their judicative capacity came on, much in- 
terest was felt as to the result ; but alas ! a considerable 
number of the trimmers had withdrawn, and the popular 
party, who had the majority in the House, suffered the 
constitutionalists to carry their measure, and win the smile 
of the Royal Commissioner. Several overtures were read 
from Synods and Presbyteries, embodying a revocation of 
the sentence of last Assembly. 

In discussing the merits of the case, the Assembly kept 
their eye primarily fixed upon the condition prescribed by 
the Earl of Leven,— * the acknowledgment and submission 
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of that offending brother (to) pave the way for his being 
restored.' The Moderator was particularly desired to in- 
quire if there was any application lodged, either in court 
or with any member, for the condemned brethren of the 
Dunfermline Presbytery being reponed. Dr. Erskine said 
something on behalf of Hunter, Daling, and Spence, which 
was not considered satisfctctory, but not a syllable was said 
in reference to Gillespie, either as to his acknowledgment 
of guilt or his wish to be reponed. A long debate followed 
on the question, whether he should be reponed or not. 

The constitutional party contended strenuously for sup- 
porting the authority of the Church, pleading that he must 
make an acknowledgment of his guilt, — and that by getting 
a meeting-house erected for himself, preaching after his de- 
position, and baptizing children belonging to persons from 
other parishes without proper certificates from their minis^ 
ters, he had evidently given up all thoughts of reuniting 
himself with the Church of Scotland. The popular party, 
on the other hand, dwelt upon the unconstitutional nature 
of his sentence, the illegality of his trial, and the persecu- 
tion he was suffering for the sake of conscience. They in- 
sisted it was monstrous to require a man to confess his 
guilt, when he declared that what he was doing was ac- 
cording to the word of God. They endeavoured to take off 
the edge of his apparent rebellion in preaching, by point- 
ing the attention of the Assembly to the nature of the sen- 
fonce passed upon him, which in some measure allowed it ; 
ter, while the Assembly had deposed him in the name of 
the Lord Jesus, yet in a subsequent clause they deposed 
him merely from the exercise of the ministry *in this 
Church,' by which was to be understood the Church of 
Scotland. His baptizing of children from the parishes of 
other ministers without certificates, they did not consider 
schismatical, but in strict accordance with the old and lib- 
eral constitution of the Church, which allowed of such free- 
dom of communion in sealing ordinances. They also urged, 
that the reponing of Gillespie would prevent the growth of 
the Secession, and the rise of a new schkm in the Church.- 
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After the case had heen debated at great length, the 
question was put, — rtpane or not. By repone^ however, was 
not meant restoring him to his charge, but to the exercise 
of his office as a minister of the Church of Scotland, and a 
capacity of a call to a parish ; and by not repoMy that it 
should be open to Mr. Gillespie to apply when he pleased 
to the Assembly for his being restored to his office as a 
minister. It carried not by a majority of tliree. At next 
sederunt a motion was again made, that the Oomndssion 
be empowered to take in Mr. Gillespie's case, and give 
judgment upon it, upon application from him signifying 
that it is his earnest desire to be reponed, and that he 
would esteem it a privilege. This motion, however, the 
Assembly would not entertain, as it would have removed 
the thing under the quiet eye of the Commission, and would 
have cast dishonour upon the vote of the Assembly on the 
preceding day. It was refused by a majority of three or 
four. Both numbers are given. 

This was a very unexpected issue. Where was now the 
result of a whole year's agitation and of a popularly con- 
stituted Assembly, which had easily carried the election of 
the Moderator, and which could have easily reversed oil 
that had been formerly done ? Gillespie says in his letter 
already quoted, ' that they had a majority of ten or twelve 
— ^that they broke among themselves — their measures were 
disconcerted, and that some of them owned the hand of 
God in it, as they might have carried any thing.* No 
doubt there was an overruling Providence in the matter, 
but this neither exculpated false and trimming friends, nor 
could it prevent persons from saying that in the eyes of 
fluch the throne was higher than the Bible lying before the 
face of the Moderator. 

The sentence of the former Assembly was again confirm- 
ed, and Gillespie was left to apply for admission when he 
saw proper. The judgment was cold as iron and sharp as 
steeL It was innocuous however to him. ' The maintain- 
ing,' said he, ' of the honour of the Assembly of 1752, and 
the authority of the Church, are quite inconsistent vfitlv 
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the due support of the glorious cause for which I suffered, 
and if the first stands the last is let &11 to the ground/'^ 
The arbitrary authority of the Church courts was now sup- 
ported. The moderate party were firmly seated in power. 
The popular party were after this broken and scattered, 
and tamely laid the rights and liberties of ministers and of 
the people at the feet of royalty. Since that time, the 
venerable and republican constitution of the Church of 
Scotland has been in ruins, and liberty has found a shelter 
and resting-place in what have been often sarcastically 
called the conventicles of Dissenters ! 

Gillespie immediately proceeded to reconstitute his ses- 
sion, and to appoint them to take the oversight of the con- 
gregation, which he instituted apart from the Church of 
Scotland, and to which he dispensed the ordinance of the 
Lord's Supper for the first time on the 29th of July 1753. 

It is often said by Churchmen, that Gillespie was a Dis- 
senter against his will, and that he would gladly have con- 
tinued in connection with the Church of Scotland. In one 
acceptation this is true, but it is not true in the accepta^ 
tion in which it is usually put forward. He had his own 
ideas of what he thought the Church of Scotland should be. 
and what he understood her constitution really was when 
received within her pale, as a dissenting minister from 
England, but he had no idea of continuing in connection 
with her, when her arbitrary enactments as an Establish- 
ment were fairly worked out and applied. He held stren- 
uously, * that a sinful term of communion had been im- 
posed upon him by the Assembly of 1752, in requiring him 
to act in direct opposition and contradiction to Scripture 
— ^the known Established principles of the Church of Scot- 
land — the dictates of his own mind,' and in deposing him 
because he would not comply. He had joined the Church, 
testifying against the power of the Civil Magistrate in re- 
ligious matters, as laid down in the Confession of Faith. 
His obedience to Church courts he considered * as limited 

• Letter to Laupsley. 
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>j the word of God and his own conscience.' He consid- 
ered patronage as ' antichristian/ — 'all persecution as 
dnfol,' and Hhe kingdom of Christ as totally distinct 
^m the kingdoms of this worid.' Nay, the party in 
the Church with whom he acted, went even so far as to 
consider * a civil Establishment, and the annexing to it of 
civil emoluments, a mere State arrangement, no way essen- 
tially connected with a gospel church, and that to inflict 
Bodesiastical censures upon ministers who would not carry 
oat a mere State arrangement, was stamping with the im- 
ftge of Christ what should bear the image and superscrip- 
tion of Caesar.' If Gillespie had gotten these points grant- 
ed him, he would have sought connection with the Church 
of Scotland again ; but, what in that case would have re- 
mained of the Establishment but the name ? Til] he ob- 
tained the limitations which he wished about the power of 
Church courts, he could ' not apply for admission with a 
safe conscience ;' and as the power of the State-church was 
oever relaxed, neither did he ever again seek connection 
with it. 

It is difficult to determine what plan Mr. Gillespie had 
marked out for himself, when he constituted a church and 
began to dispense religious ordinances. His design was to 
maintain Christian liberty in opposition to Church despo- 
tism ; but how he was to do this he had not made up his 
mind, farther than that he would not seek connection with 
the Church of Scotland, which was now become so arbitrary 
in its proceedings. He laid down this principle, ' that the 
authority of the Church was quite inconsistent with the 
glorious cause for which he suffered ; and if the first stands, 
the last is let fall to the ground.' He therefore resolved 
to stand alone, and maintain the liberty of * the Church of 
God which he had purchased with his blood.' 

His having been ordained in connection with the Inde- 
pendent churches in England, would partly pave the way 
for his anomalous position. Though he was at one time 
* a little tinctured with Independent principles, yet he af- 
terwards heartily approved of the PresbyteriauL wiheoiLfc^ 
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and it does not appear that he ever mooted joining thff 
English Independents. He was evidently a very moderate 
Presbyterian, and wished Church courts rather to be con- 
sultative meetings, where a considerable latitude of opinion 
was allowed, than legislative and authoritative judicatories. 
It is remarkable that his descendants kept very stead- 
fast to his example, and that the authority of the Belief 
Synod has ever been mild and lenient, even to a fault. 

The liberality of Gillespie's principles as to church com- 
mimion, was very different from the close sectarian princi- '- 
pies, which were then finding favour throughout the coun- 
try. When he proceeded to dispense the Lord's Supper, . 
he took as his motto this truly Christian sentiment, — ' I 
hold commimion with all that visibly hold the Head, and 
with such only.' He did not excommunicate the Seceders 
or the Independents, or even the Church of Scotland that -i 
cast him out, but kept without bigotry to this safe, simple^ 
and scriptural principle. Such was the term of communion ■ 
which he stated the Saturday before the tokens were dis- | 
tributed. j 

In these liberal views he had probably been indoctri- i 
nated in England, confirmed by Whitefield, of whom he j 
was a sincere admirer, and countenanced by many of the j 
popular leaders at that time in the Church of Scotland. J 
Open communion among the Protestant churches was the I 
old doctrine of the Reformation, and close communion was ^j 
one of the novelties which a worse state of things was be- 
ginning to introduce. ' After the Reformation, ministerid i 
communion was in almost universal practice among Pro- ^ 
testant churches, and in England and Scotland as much as ^ 
in any other country. One of the first controversies about 
Christian communion, was created by the English exiles at j 
Frankfort in Queen Mary's time, who endeavoured to ex- 
clude from their communion all who were unwilling to ^ 
adopt the English service-book. They contended for it 
with as much pertinacity as if it had received the sanction . 
of Christ and his apostles, though it had been then very re- j 
cently altered and new-modelled by Edward VI., who was 1 
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just dead. What is remarkable, they applied to John Cal- 
▼in for his advice, which they did not follow, — and for his 
sanction, which they did not obtain."^ 

Gillespie applied to his old friends in the Establishment 
for ministerial aid in dispensing the Lord's Supper. He 
did not obtain it however. From his letter to Laupsley it 
appears that, from the very first, they had made up their 
minds ' not to assist or employ him while he was under a 
sentence of deposition; and though he denounced it as 
what would provoke the displeasure of God,' they had 
more dread of the displeasure of the Assembly than of 
his denunciation. Being denied by his old friends in 
the Church, it does not appear he asked aid from any 
other quarter.t To whom else could he have gone ? The 
Seceders were bound up by their terms of communion adopt- 
ed very unfortunately at their disruption with Whitefield, 
80 that they could not aid him. The English Dissenters 
were at a great distance. With the Glassites or Camero- 
nians the attempt would have been vain, as their commu- 
nion-table was fenced round with many peculiarities which 
compelled them to dwell alone. He, therefore, took the 
whole labour of a sacramental solemnity upon his own 
shoulders, and preached all the usual sermons on Thursday, 
Saturday, Sabbath, and Monday. He had asked the prayers 
of God's people to be earnest at a throne of grace in his 
behalf; and he felt, to his comfortable experience, that His 
grace was sufficient for him. 

It was true what Whitefield said at his deposition, — ^it 

* Dr. Erskine's Life, p. 137. Appendix, p. 504. 

t Church writers usually strive to represent Mr. Gillespie as a 
Churchman, because he asked aid of Church ministers. Ills cath- 
olic principles did not prevent him from doinc it. Many of them 
pretended to hold the same principles for which he suffered ; but they 
either wanted honesty or foitituae to make common cause with an 
old friend in the time of need. Gillespie was not insensible to the 
treatment which he received from the popular party; and, therefore, 
when speaking one day in a sermon concerning the usage which he 
had received n-om both sides of the Church, he said with emotion,— 
' I think I can say at my leisure, what David said in his haste,— all 
men are liars.' 
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brought him into notice. He who had formerly been a re- 
tired country minister, was now an object of universal 
sympathy and regard. His church was crowded. Several 
of the most respectable persons in Dunfermline joined it. 
Persons came from a distance to hear him, gave him their ' 
countenance, and sustained him in his struggle for Chris- ' 
tian liberty, and the doctrines of salvation by grace to j 
which he was sincerely attached. * Crowds of serious per- 3 
sons flocked to his communion from Edinburgh, Glasgow, '^ 
and various other quarters, at the dispensation of the Lord's 
Supper ;' * and as it was according to his principles to give 
and receive testimonials of character for occasional fellow- ] 
ship from the Establishment and other Christian churches, ^ 
his sacraments were literally seasons of love among the 
genuine followers of Christ, though they differed from each 
other about the lesser matters of forms and church order. 
John Erskine says, 'he took the whole service upon himself ' 
which he did thirteen times in about five or six years^ ^ 
preaching every time no less than nine sermons, and ex- < 
horting seven or eight tables, besides a variety of private 
work. This is the more surprising, as he esteemed it crim- 
inal to serve the Lord with that which cost him nothing; 
and, therefore, even in this busy period, he continued as | 
formerly, fully and distinctly to write all his sermons and j 
exhortations at tables.' t f 

As Gillespie was very apt not to husband his strength f 
in the table services, and to forget that he had the evening 
sermon awaiting him, his brother Robert, from Edinburgh, y 
would often sit behind him and warn him to spare himself, f- 
Such a caution was indispensable. His frame was not ad- '•- 
equate to the labour of such continuous speaking. On one "- 
occasion he altogether broke down. His elders, however, 
brought him a little wine, cheered him on ; and, after » 
short pause, he finished his Herculean task. Such onerous '* 
services did not make him sacrifice the dictates of con- 
science, and the cause of religious liberty, at the shrine o^ 

* Quart. Ma^. 

+ * Erskines Notice prefixed to Essay on Tcinptaticn. 
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bodily eue. He took no steps to be restored to the Chonch : 
•nd it does not xppear thmt anj means were emploTed bj 
the popohr purtj during these years to hare the sentence 
of deposition remo^^ed from off him. 

In the midst of Christian brethren he stood alone ; with 
some an object of pity, and with others, of scorn. In the 
hand of God he was a sign to the people. The &ct of Gil- 
lespie standing six years alone, and supporting the cause 
of Christ in every respect with great respectability and in- 
creasing nsefdlness, served at the time a purpose in the 
divine economy, which has never been sufficiently noticed 
or prised. IHssent was in a great measure new in Scot- 
hnd. It was scarcely believed by any that the church 
oonld exist without the aid of the State. The Seceders had 
indeed existed more than twenty years. But then, they 
had come off from the church a numerous body at once. 
The Erskines and Wilson and Moncrieff were no ordinary 
men. Several of their congregations, that had seceded 
with them, were among the largest and most respectable 
in Scotbind. They were bound together by a solemn bond, 
which gave them, for a long time, such compactness and 
power, that it was impossible to discover from their his- 
tory whether a single congregation could be self-sustain- 
ing without any foreign aid. But in the case of Gillespie 
the delusion of leaning upon any aid whatever, whether 
civil or ecclesiastical, was effectually dispelled. The church 
pf Christ in his small congregation was seen resting simply 
upon the Bock of ages. He had scarcely the ordinary mea- 
tore of this world's policy. He was guileless as a child. His 
talents and acquirements were very respectable ; but they 
were not of the very highest order. He was not a man of 
bustle. He shunned notoriety. He was no political intri- 
guer. He had never entered deeply into ecclesiastical busi- 
ness. He was neither wealthy nor connected with the great. 
His Meeting-house was mean; his congregation a few 
&nners, cottagers, and servants, from the country, with a 
sprinkling of pious and respectable families from Dunferm- 
line. In these untoward circumstances he yet had confi- 
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deuce, in the &ce of ecclesiastical authority and of a frown- 
ing royal commissioner, to set up his tent and preach the 
gospel by the way-side ; and abundant success crowned his 
labours. His eye was single. He was zealous and futhful. 
He spent himself for the good of souls. He wrestled for 
the liberty and purity of Zion; and the Lord gathered 
friends around him, and he lacked nothing. When de- 
posed, he had even refused to take the current half-year's sti- 
pend, because he had not fully laboured for it, but the peo- 
ple did not permit him to suffer loss, because of his scrupu- 
lous honesty. His lack was amply supplied. His congre- 
gation voluntarily fixed his stipend at ^600 Scots ;* allow- 
ing him also £60 Scots for a house, and otherwise consulting 
his* comfort, and carrying on religious ordinances. At his 
summer sacraments the people would collect from £110 to 
£120 Scots. At that era these were large sums. The foun- 
tain of Christian benevolence required only to be struck, to 
flow copiously for his support. He was a striking example 
at the moment when such an example was needed, to teach 
the oppressed heritage of Qod, that they had the means of 
their deliverance in their own hand, and that they could 
both set up and support a gospel church, without cove- 
nants, acts of parliament, or state-endowments. When 
this lesson became perfectly apparent, assistance was gra- 
ciously sent to Gillespie, and from a quarter which, of all 
others, must have been to him the sweetest and most en- 
dearing. It was doubtless connected with many touching 
recollections. 

* A Pound Scots is equal to Is. Sd. sterling. 
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CHAPTER V. 

ACCESSION OF BOSTON AND COLIEB. — FOBM ATION OF THE 
BELIEF PBESBYTEBY. 

The Rev. Thomas Boston, Jedburgh, was the first acces- 
don to the standard of religious liberty, as planted and un- 
cled by Gillespie. His father was the Rev. Thomas Bos- 
ton, Ettrick, author of the Fourfold State, and of many 
other theological works which will be read with avidity 
10 long as a taste for religion is felt, and the English Ian- 
gnage continues to be understood. The father evidently 
nurtured his son to become a dissenter ; and he himself, as 
to his religious opinions, was in many respects the child of 
IHvine guidance, and in nothing more than in his Kberal 
aad enlightened opinions as to ecclesiastical government. 
The £efcets are interesting, and show how we are insensibly 
moulded by the unseen hand of God. 

Boston, senior, was a native of the town of Bunse. 
When very young, he learned what it was to be imprisoned 
for religion; and the lesson seems not to have been lost 
upon him, as he retained, during the whole of his life, a 
strong abhorrence of all arbitrary and persecuting mea- 
sures in support of religion. ' My father,' says he, ' be • 
ing a nonconformist during the time of Prelacy, he sufiered 
an. that head to imprisonment and spoiling of his goods. 
When I was a little boy, I lay in the prison of Dunse with 
him to keep him company ; the which I have often looked 
on as an earnest of what might be abiding me ; but hitherto 
[ have not had that trial. My mother once paying to one 
Alexander Martin, sherifif-depute, the sum of j£50 Scots, as 
the fine of her imprisoned husband for his nonconformity. 
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desired of him an abatement ; whereupon, he taking u 
pint stoup standing on the table, therewith broke in pie 
a part of a tobacco-pipe lying thereon, bidding the dc 
beat him as small as that pipe-stopple, if there should 
any abatement of the sum.' * A child reared in these c 
cumstances could scarcely but tremble for the exercise 
all civil power connected with the kingdom of Christ. 

The Revolution, under William, Prince of Orange, I6l 
swept away Prelacy, and re-established in Scotland t 
presbyterian form of church government. Boston, afi 
many outward trials and inward struggles which w( 
greatly sanctified to him, was licensed to preach the g< 
pel in connection with the Establishment, 1697 ; was fii 
ordained in the parish of Simprin, 1699; and was aft< 
wards, in 1707, translated to Ettrick, where he died, 172 
He belonged from principle to the orthodox and popul 
side of the church, and was greatly borne down by i 
dominant and high-flying Establishment party, who we 
as jealous of his ultra liberalism as they were of his su 
posed ultra views of sovereign grace, which they, at 
meeting of Assembly during the Marrow controversy, coi 
demned as Antinomian. 

His views certainly squared very ill vdth the doctrine ' 
an Establishment, though he was a member and minist( 
of it. He believed that *the Lord Jesus was the on) 
King and Head of his church ; that the kingdom of Chni 
was a kingdom within a kingdom; a spiritual kingdoi 
distinct from, and independent of, the magistrate.' 
*Men may distinguish as they will, but as a body wit 
more heads than one, is a monster in nature, the scriptui 
is plain ; the church is no such monster, Eph. iv. 4, 5. or 
body, one Lord.'t He did not merely object to the bars 
exercise of patronage, but he considered it in every fori 
antiscriptural. ' I do believe, as I have aU along from m 
youth, that the Christian people have of divine right tl 

• Memoirs, p. 6. 

t Memoirs, p. 282. 

X Sermons on Cumm union, p. 143. £dn. 1752. 
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power <^ cfaoofiiiig their own pastors.'* Like manj other 
ministers of that period, he had <an undefined horror at 
separation, which led him to regard ahnost every other 
eodesiastical evil as trifling ;' but he certainly looked for- 
ward to the time when the corrupt influence of a na* 
tional church, along with thenationsd church itself, though 
fondly dung to, should be removed. The artless and sin- 
cere confession of his heart is very striking : * The decay 
of love among the* professors of Christianity is most visible 
at this day : and I must say I despair of seeing due love 
unon^ church-members restored, as long as the church 
among us is so mixed with, and so little separated from 
the worid, and until the church be more distinguished from 
the fuxtionffor as fond as we have been of a national church, 
Ood separated them in the late times by the lire of perse- 
cation, and then this love flamed among them. Peace be- 
ing restored, the church even mixed again with the world 
lying in wickedness, and that love died out of course.'f 
ihe principal source from which he received his light as to 
the evils of a national Establishment of religion, was his 
leading Pulwood's Discourse on the Visible Church. * From 
that time,' says he, 'I had little fondness for national 
dinrches, strictly and properly so called, as of equal lati- 
tude with the nations, — and wished for an amendment of 
"tiie constitutions of our own church as to the membership 
thereof, t The good man was thus groping his way out of 
an civil enactments on behalf of the church of Christ, and 
of persons claiming membership because they were pa- 
tU^oners.' 
'On Friday, April 3d, 1713, about eight minutes after 
me in the morning,' says he in his diary, ' my youngest 
Km Thomas was bom, and was baptized on the 14th by Mr. 
William Macghie, minister of Selkirk.' He seems to have 
been very early brought under the influence of religion. 
* Having discovered something of his case to his mother, 



* The Mind of Thomas Boston on Pntronage, p. 3. 

i Sermons on Com., p. 158. X MemuVts, ^. VTl* 

B 
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while he was between six and seven years of age, I at her mo- 
tion did converse with him thereon, and found him sensible 
of the inward corruption of his heart, whereupon I in* 
formed him, instructed him, and directed him in the whole 
case the best I could.' Thomas pursued his studies in the 
University of Edinburgh, much to the satisfaction of his 
Professors, and to the great delight of his father, made 
choice of the office of the ministry, as a situation in the 
Church of Christ which he was desirous to fill, as it opened 
up to him the prospect of much usefulness. 

He was only about 19 years of age when his father died in 
1732, and his course of theological study was not complet- 
ed, but such was the desire of all parties that he should 
succeed his father, that he was licensed to preach the gos* 
pel earlier than the laws of the Church allowed, or his age 
would have warranted, but for his great attainments. When 
the youth stood up in the room of his revered sire, all 
hearts throbbed for the issue, and tears of joy were shed at 
the close of his sermon, because he was indeed a son 
worthy of succeeding such a father. 

His gifts as a preacher soon won for him a distinguished 
reputation. Bogue of Gosport, who often heard him when 
he was in his prime, declared that next to Whitefield, 
Thomas Boston was the most commanding preacher he had 
ever heard. From the parish of Ettrick, he was after 
several years translated to Oxnam, which lay a few miles 
from Jedburgh, from which town many went every Sab- 
bath to enjoy the benefit of his ministrations. 

In the year 1751, the inhabitants of Dundee were very 
solicitous to obtain him as one of their ministers. The 
magistrates, however, had their favourite candidate, who 
was no favourite with the people. A call according to the 
rules of borough patronage was moderated on his behalf. 
A portion however of the Town Council, together with many 
heads of families, got up among themselves an irregular call 
for Boston ; which they presented as a competing call in all 
the Church courts, till they brought it before the Assembly. 
There it was speedily cast out as being informal, and tho 
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can of the ma^strates was at onoe preferred. Boston was 
not of the party whom the Assembly delighted to advance. 

Had the Rey. Thomas Boston, senior, lived a few years 
longiery he would in all probability, from the opinions he 
had adopted in his old age, have made his way as a Dissen- 
ter out of the Church of Scotland ; as did his friends David- 
son of Galashiels, Wilson of Maxton, and the Erskines of 
Stirling and Dunfermline. His son Thomas imbibed his 
sentiments, and even when he was in the height of his po- 
pularity, had low opinions of the worth of a Civil establish- 
ment of religion, and was planning a secession from the 
Church of Scotland different from what had yet taken place. 

In a volume of Essays written after he was a consider- 
able time a minister, and two of which were published by 
his son Michael after his death, he speaks very disparag- 
ingly, indeed, of the first establishment of Christianity by 
Constantine: 'We find the emperor Constantino was so 
very sensible how much the simplicity of the Christian in- 
stitution prejudiced the Gentiles against it, that when he 
made it the national religion, he did, at the same time, deck 
and adorn it with the spoils of the heathen temples : and 
ikuB, instead of conforming the world to Christianity, he 
made Christianity conformed to the mode and fashion of 
the world. Hence Christianity, under him, did not prevail 
over the empire by its own power and energy, but by his 
power and policy ; for, when he built magnificent temples 
for the Christian worship, and enriched and exalted the 
clergy, and when the profession of that religion was the 
way to worldly honour and preferment, there was nothing 
wonderfrd in its spreading both speedily and universally. 
Hereby, indeed, the reproach of the Christians among the 
heathen was taken away ; but something infinitely worse 
succeeded to it : for they became a reproach to their own 
religion, and as its outward splendour and gaiety increased, 
its inward power and influence proportionably decreased.'* 

Shortly after his induction into the pastorate of the pa- 

* Essay I., p. 21. 
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rish of Oxnain, 1753, he published a sermon of his father's 
' on Schism/ which he had preached against the dose com- 
munion principles of the MacMillanites, and in whidi he had 
pled at great length for the principles of free communion, 
both ' laik' and ministerial, as taught in the Confession of 
Faith. Boston, junior, evidently published it as bearing 
against the practice of the Seceders in the lamentable breach 
which had taken place among them. He prefixed to it a 
long and pungent prefetce, which left no reader at any loss 
to discover that though he was using his &ther*8 arrows, 
he was shooting them against a different foe. Making all 
due allowance for party feeling, which to a certain ex- 
tent will always exist, it lets out the fact that Boston 
himself had even then been thinking of the happy effects 
of a secession from the church on liberal principles. * I have 
sometimes thought,' says he, ' that were a secession from the 
Established Church managed with prudence and temper, 
and with the sole view of promoting Christianity, it m^t 
be of considerable use.' ' My father was very tenacious 
of what he judged truth, while at the same time he could 
love, esteem, and honour his brethren that differed from him, 
and veryfredy hold communion with them.^ To enforce this 
freedom of communion against those close and exclusive 
principles which were then for a time gaining ground in the 
Secession, in virtue of their lamentable disagreement about 
the swearing of the burgess oath, was the main drift of the 
preface. He lifts up his testimony in no measured terms 
against * their delivering so many of their brethren into the 
hands of the devil,' and then lays down his own principles 
of catholic communion. ' As serious Christians are agreed 
in the essentials of our holy religion, even though they 
should differ in opinion about lesser matters, this ought 
not to divide them in affection, nor can such differences be 
justly pled as a sufficient cause for that monstrous thing- 
schism in the church of Christ. Indeed, should any man 
deny the doctrine of original sin, the decrees of (Jod, and, 
in the business of salvation, ascribe more to man's free-will 
than to God's free grace ; should he laugh at justification 
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throogh the imputed righteousness of Christ, and sneer at 
the doctrine of the saints* perseverance ; especially, should 
he deny a. trinity of persons in the Godhead;* — with all 
sodi as denied tiiese, the distinguishing doctrines of re- 
vealed religion, he considered it no bigotry not to hold 
communion ; but ^ he desired to love all those, of whatso- 
ever denomination they be, that love our Lord Jesus 
Christ.'* Now, as these were the principles of Boston 
when he was minister of the parish of Oxnam, it need not 
be matter of surprise that they were brought out more de- 
cidedly when circumstances conspired to do it, and that 
they became the leading features of the denomination of 
which he was afterwards one of the principal founders. 

In the year 1755, Jedburgh, which is near to Oxnam, 
became vacant. The town and country had their eye and 
heart set upon Boston to be their future pastor. The Crown 
was the patron ; but the Marquis of Lothian, who was not 
on good terms with Boston, was the nobleman who would 
likely have the disposal of the charge. The sky not appear- 
ing very clear, the elders took the strong step of entering 
into a written compact a few weeks after the vacancy oc- 
curred, in which they 'unanimously agree and resolve, 
(through the strength of divine grace,) to stand and fall 
together in the election or voice of a minister for this pa- 
rish, against all solicitations, threats, or bribes whatsoever, 
or from whomsoever, and against all intrusion that may be 
attempted on said parish by any minister whatsoever ; and 
that we shall cleave and adhere firmly to the majority of 
this parish in the choice as aforesaid.' f This was a power- 
ful confederation, and, having entered into it, they instantly 
proceeded to procure votes for Mr. Boston. 

These preconcerted measures were trodden in the dust. 
A presentation to the benefice was granted by the king in 
favour of Mr. John Bonar, minister at Cockpen, a grandson 
of Bonar of Torphichen, — ^and who was, in every respect, 
worthy of a family which, for generations, has been an 

• Preface to Schism, 
t Scots Mag., 1756, p. 247. Annala. 
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hojioor to the Church of Scotland. The league, however, 
was not to be broken in this way. Mr. Boston was the 
man of their choice ; whereas Mr. Bonar came hy a presen- 
tation, with the elders and the great majority of the parish 
opposing him, aggravated by the fact that he had always 
hitherto opposed violent settlements. 

Not contented with showing at the bar of the Assembly 
that such violent settlements were contrary to Scripture,, 
apostolic practice, and the principles of the Church of Scot- 
land, they thus concluded their appeal: ' It is a sorry scene 
to see the pillars of God's church supporting and pleading 
so avowedly for the disturbers of Zion's peace ; and as Joab 
said to David, " I swear by the Lord, if thou go not forth 
there will not tarry one with thee this night, and that will 
be worse unto thee than all the evil that befell thee from 
thy youth until now." Thou hast declared this day that 
thou regardest neither the welfare of the Church nor the 
edification of souls, the voice of the people nor the entreaties 
of elders, for this day we perceive that if Mr. John Bonar 
can but obtain the stipend of Jedburgh, it is no matter 
though we die in ignorance. Now therefere come forth, 
arise, and speak comfortably unto this poor afflicted con- 
gregation, now lying groaning under the heavy yoke of 
patronage : and if we can procure no comfort at the hands 
of God's ministers, we declare roundly, soundly, faithfully 
and honestly, that we will complain to God himself for a 
redress of our grievances.' 

In the Assembly, to which the cause was carried, several 
members expressed their apprehensions of serious conse- 
quences were the settlement, amid an exasperated people, 
to be carried forward. The Lord Advocate found it wise 
to fall from the presentation, that peace might be restored 
to the place. Even the General Assembly, with all its rev- 
erence for church authority, did not venture to enjoin the 
translation ; and Mr. Bonar having got a presentation and 
call to Perth, was removed out of the way, and the ground 
was left clear for the Crown again to issue another presen- 
tation. This was teaching the people to feel their own 
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afcrcngtli, and, if thej were not to be gntified with the 
man for whom thej had ahreadj given their Toices, it was 
wretched pdicj. It was wgiV^ng a breach to allow the sea 
to ToBi in its waves. 

Thon^ the Assembly in their sentence on the case had 
dedaied ' it competent to his Majesty the patron, to pre- 
sent any qualified person to be minister of Jedburgh within 
six months, and had appointed the Presbytery to receive 
him/ yet the impression was very generally entertained 
that they had gone beyond their province as an ecdesiasti- 
eal court, and that the right of presentation was now in 
the hands of the Presbytery by jure devoluio. The magis- 
trate and people of Jedburgh urged the Presbytery to try 
the legal question in the Court of Session, and promised to 
pay all expenses connected with the process. If worsted 
they even said they would build a church for Boston and 
support him. The Presbytery shrunk from l^ally assert- 
ing their questionable right of presentation. If they had 
presented, however, they would have present-ed Boston. 
This both the congregation and Boston knew, and the Pres- 
bytery's want of courage in the emergency, gave no small 
offence to them, and greatly diminished Boston's confidence 
in his co-presbyters.* 

The people were not allowed to remain long ignorant of 
the feet, that they were to have no redress of their griev- 
ances ; and that, if they were formerly chastised with whips, 
they were now to be chastised with scorpions. Patronage 
was the little finger in the presentation of Mr. Bonar, but 
it was thicker than a man's loins in the presentation of 
Mr. Douglas of Kenmore, which immediately followed. He 
was the object of their universal contempt and abhorrence. 
The principal heritors, the provost, and most of the coun- 
cillors, were adherents to the call of Mr. Bonar ; but the 

• The point here referred to Mras afterwards, in another case in 
)759) fully discussed and settled. It was then found tliat if a quali- 
fied person is presented by the patron, and his settlement is set aside, 
the time lost before the Church courts does not count in the six 
nionths allowed for presentation. 
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Presbjtery of Jedburgh, the magistrates of the town, and ^= 
the whole parish except ^fioej openly declared against i« 
Douglas. The opposition was universal. The Commission ir 
and the Assembly had the subject once and again before i^ 
them. The translation had to be prosecuted in the name i« 
of the Assembly's commission. The Presbytery would not i^ 
act. They would not be accessary to a single step of the '^i 
procedure. They^even protested against the Commission, ^: 
and complained to the Assembly. Their language is terse, m 
and demands a place, as showing the sacrilegious nature of t 
civil authority exerted within the bosom of the church of '-^ 
Christ. * The Commission have ordered the Presbytery to ^ 
proceed in the transportation of Mr. Douglas, according to ^ 
the rules of the Church ; when all the rules of the Church ' 
forbid it. They must transmit the presentation, and the ' 
few subscriptions for the presentee, under the name of a * 
call from the parish ; when the whole parish, except five, 
are openly declaring against him. They cannot make out 
a process of transportation, without reasons to support it ; 
when they cannot find one for it, and all the reason in the 
world against it. When he comes to be admitted, he must 
make a solemn declaration of his steadfast adherence, not 
only to the doctrine and worship, but the whole discipline 
of the Church of Scotland, as founded on and agreeable to 
the word of God ; when it is evident he could never come 
there but by the breach or neglect of some of the most im- 
portant articles of it : That zeal for the glory of God, love 
to Jesus Christ, and a desire of saving souls, are his chief 
motives and inducements, and not worldly designs and in- 
terests ; fhen, to say the thing in the softest terms, no 
body will believe him: And that he has had no undue 
hand, either by himself or others, in procuring his trans- 
portation ; when all the world sees the evil is owing allenarly 
to his absolute acceptance of and resolute adherence to his 
presentation. He must after all this be gravely asked, 
Whether he closes with this call, and is willing to take the 
pastoral charge of that people ? and they must be asked, 
Whether they receive and submit to him as their minister] 
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nd if ihej win permit, it must be takien for granted they 
d; when aU present know tiiej do not. But this is not 
Q: This most all be done in the name of our Ii<»d Jesus 
hrist ; solemn addresses must be made for his blessing on 
is own ordinance, and his blessing on him whom he has 
k» set over that congregation ; and he solemnly admon- 
ihed to feed the flock of God, over which the Holy Ghost 
ath made him overseer. What will profane scoffers say, 
nd what will serious Christians think of such proceed- 
iigs?'* 

After the Assembly, May 1757, had ordered that the 
ettlement of Mr. Bouglas should be proceeded in at all 
tazards, the people knew that the arm of civil authority 
rould cause him to be inducted. Within the Establish- 
iient they were fuUy aware the power of the State could 
lot be resisted ; but they knew also that the constitution 
f the country provided an asylum for those whose con- 
ciences were oppressed; and that they and Mr. Boston 
equired only to come out from under the civil constitution 
f the Church of Scotland, and no power on earth could 
:eep them separate. When Mr. Boston saw the path of 
uty, he was not a man to boggle at mere temporalities, 
le was too popular to be a favourite with the rulers of the 
'hurch; and, like his father, as he advanced in life, his 
artialities had been gradually abating towards the ven- 
rable Establishment. The rulers of the Church had re- 
vived, if possible, to keep him from preferment. In the 
ear 1751, the town of Dundee had made an attempt to 
3cure his services; but the Assembly, as we have seen, 
referred another to him in a competing call, vjto was 
bundantly unpopular. No doubt he had likewii|^ given 
Sence to the moderate party by his conduct in 176*5, which 
as the year his case, conjoined with that of Bonar, was be- 
)re the Church courts ; and the Assembly of which year 
as also &mous for taking up and letting slip through 
leir fingers the infidel writings of Hume and Kaimes. In 

* Scots Mag., 1767, pp. CIO, 611. 
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while he was between six and seven years of age, I at her mo- 
tion did converse with him thereon, and found him sensible 
of the inward corruption of his heart, whereupon I in- 
formed him, instructed him, and directed him in the whole 
case the best I could.' Thomas pursued his studies in the 
Universit J of Edinburgh, much to the satisfaction of his 
Professors, and to the great delight of his father, made 
choice of the office of the ministry, as a situation in the 
Church of Christ which he was desirous to fill, as it opened 
up to him the prospect of much usefulness. 

He was only about 19 years of age when his father died in 
1732, and his course of theological study was not complete 
ed, but such was the desire of all parties that he should 
succeed his father, that he was licensed to preach the gos* 
pel earlier than the laws of the Church allowed, or his age 
would have warranted, but for his great attainments. When 
the youth stood up in the room of his revered sire, all 
hearts throbbed for the issue, and tears of joy were shed at 
the close of his sermon, because he was indeed a son 
worthy of succeeding such a father. 

His gifts as a preacher soon won for him a distinguished 
reputation. Bogue of Gosport, who often heard him when 
he was in his prime, declared that next to Whitefield, 
Thomas Boston was the most commanding preacher he had 
ever heard. From the parish of Ettrick, he was after 
several years translated to Oxnam, which lay a few miles 
from Jedburgh, from which town many went every Sab- 
bath to enjoy the benefit of his ministrations. 

In the year 1751, the inhabitants of Dundee were very 
solicitous to obtain him as one of their ministers. The 
magistrates, however, had their favourite candidate, who 
was no favourite with the people. A call according to the 
rules of borough patronage was moderated on his behalf. 
A portion however of the Town Council, together with many 
heads of families, got up among themselves an irregular call 
for Boston ; which they presented as a competing call in all 
the Church courts, till they brought it before the Assembly. 
There it was speedily cast out as being informal, and the 
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not of the party whcm the AflBeBLbh- dffightad to adi^uMe. 

Had the Ber. Thomas Basawn. senicT, lired a iew rears 
longer, he would in all profnidlitT. &Hn the opmi<m$ he 
had adi^ted in bis old age. have nuide bis war as a I>issien> 
ter ont of the Chordi of Socdaiid : as did hisfiiends Darid- 
son of ChJashids, Wilson of Maxt<>n. and the Erskines of 
Stilling and Dunfermline. His son Thomas imbibed his 
sentiments, and even when he was in the height of his po- 
pnlaritj, had low opinions of the worth of a Gvil estabUsh- 
ment of religion, and was planning a seces^on £rom the 
Ghnich of Sootbnd different firom what had yet taken place. 

In a Yolume of Essays written after he was a consider- 
able time a minister, and two of which were published by 
his son Michad after his death, he speaks very disparag- 
ingly, indeed, of the first establishment of Christianity by 
Constantine : 'We find the emperor Constantine was so 
T&ry sensible how much the simplicity of the Christian in- 
ititation prejudiced the Qentiles against it, that when he 
made it the national religion, he did, at the same time, deck 
and adorn it with the spoils of the heathen temples : and 
thus, instead of conforming the world to Christianity, he 
made Christianity conformed to the mode and fiisliion of 
the world. Hence Christianity, under him, did not prevail 
oyer the empire by its own power and energy, but by his 
I>ower and policy ; for, when he built magnificent temples 
for the Christian worship, and enriched and exalted the 
clergy, and when the profession of that religion was the 
way to worldly honour and preferment, there was notliing 
wonderftd in its spreading both speedily and universally. 
Hereby, indeed, the reproach of the Christians among tho 
heathen was taken away ; but something infinitely worse 
sncoeeded to it ; for they became a reproach to their own 
religion, and as its outward splendour and gaiety increased, 
its inward power and influence proportionably dccroused/ ♦ 

Shortly after his induction into the pastorate of tho pa- 

♦ Enay I., p. 21. 
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rish of Oxnam, 1753, he published a sermon of his father's 
^ on Schism/ which he had preached against the dose com- 
munion principles of the MacMillanites, and m which he had 
pled at great length for the principles of free communion, 
both ' laik' and ministerial, as taught in the Oon&ssion of 
Faith. Boston, junior, evidently published it as bearing 
against the practice of the Seceders in the lamentable breach 
which had taken place among them. He prefixed to it a 
long and pungent preface, which left no reader at any loss 
to discover that though he was using his other's arrows, 
he was shooting them against a different foe. Making all 
due allowance for party feeling, which to a certain ex- 
tent will always exist, it lets out the fact that Boston 
himself had even then been thinking of the h^py effects 
of a secession from the church on liberal principles. ' I have 
sometimes thought,' says he, ' that were a secession from the 
Established Church managed with prudence and temper, 
and with the sole view of promoting Christianity, it might 
be of considerable use.' * My fether was very tenacious 
of what he judged truth, while at the same time he could 
love, esteem, and honour his brethren that differed from him, 
and very freely hold communion with them,^ To enforce this 
freedom of communion against those close and exclusive 
principles which were then for a time gaining ground in the 
Secession, in virtue of their lamentable disagreement about 
the swearing of the burgess oath, was the main drift of the 
preface. He lifts up his testimony in no measured terms 
against * their delivering so many of their brethren into the 
hands of the devil,' and then lays down his own principles 
of catholic communion. * As serious Christians are agreed 
in the essentials of our holy religion, even though they 
should differ in opinion about lesser matters, this ought 
not to divide them in affection, nor can such differences be 
justly pled as a sufficient cause for that monstrous thing— 
schism in the church of Christ. Indeed, should any man 
deny the doctrine of original sin, the decrees of GJod, and» 
in the business of salvation, ascribe more to man's free-wi^ 
than to God's free grace ; should he laugh at justification^ 
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throQi^ the imputed righteousnees of Christ, and sneer at 
the doctrine of the saints' perseveranoe ; especially, should 
he deny a trinity of persons in the Godhead;' — ^with all 
sodli as denied these, the distinguishing doctrines of re- 
vealed religion, he considered it no bigotry not to hold 
communion; but 'he desired to love all those, of whatso- 
ever denomination they be, that love our Lord Jesus 
Christ.'* Kow, as these were the principles of Boston 
when he was minister of the parish of Oxnam, it need not 
be matter of surprise that they were brought out more de* 
ddedly when circumstances conspired to do it, and that 
they became the leading features of the denomination of 
which he was afterwards one of the principal founders. 

In the year 1755, Jedburgh, which is near to Oxnam, 
became vacant. The town and country had their eye and 
heart set upon Boston to be their future pastor. The Crown 
was the patron ; but the Marquis of Lothian, who was not 
on good terms with Boston, was the nobleman who would 
likely have the disposal of the charge. The sky not appear- 
ing very clear, the elders took the strong step of entering 
into a written compact a few weeks after the vacancy oc- 
curred, in which they 'unanimously agree and resolve, 
(through the strength of divine grace,) to stand and fall 
t(^;ether in the election or voice of a minister for this pa- 
rish, against all solicitations, threats, or bribes whatsoever, 
or from whomsoever, and against all intrusion that may be 
attempted on said parish by any minister whatsoever; and 
that we shall cleave and adhere firmly to the majority of 
this parish in the choice as aforesaid.' t This was a power- 
M confederation, and, having entered into it, they instantly 
proceeded to procure votes for Mr. Boston. 

These preconcerted measures were trodden in the dust. 
A presentation to the benefice was granted by the king in 
fevour of Mr. John Bonar, minister at Cockpen, a grandson 
of Bonar of Torphichen, — and who was, in every respect, 
Worthy of a family which, for generations, has been an 



• Preface to Schism. 
f Scots Mag., 1756, p. 247. 
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hojiour to the Church of Scotland. The league, however, 
was not to be broken in this way. Mr. Boston was the 
man of their choice ; whereas Mr. Bonar came by a presen- 
tation, with the elders and the great majority of the parish 
opposing him, aggravated by the fact that he had always 
hitherto opposed violent settlements. 

Not contented with showing at the bar of the Assembly 
that such violent settlements were contrary to Scripture,^ 
apostolic practice, and the principles of the Churdi of Scot- 
land, they thus concluded their appeal : * It is a sorry scene 
to see the pillars of God's church supporting and pleading 
so avowedly for the disturbers of Zion's peace ; and as Joab 
said to David, " I swear by the Lord, if thou go not forth 
there will not tarry one with thee this night, and that will 
be worse unto thee than all the evil that befell thee from 
thy youth until now." Thou hast declared this day that 
thou regardest neither the welfare of the Church nor the 
edification of souls, the voice of the people nor the entreaties 
of elders, for this day we perceive that if Mr. John Bonar 
can but obtain the stipend of Jedburgh, it is no matter 
though we die in ignorance. Now therefere come forth, 
arise, and speak comfortably unto this poor afflicted con- 
gregation, now lying groaning under the heavy yoke of 
patronage : and if we can procure no comfort at the hands 
of God's ministers, we declare roundly, soundly, faithfully 
and honestly, that we will complain to God himself for a 
redress of our grievances.' 

In the Assembly, to which the cause was carried, several 
members expressed their apprehensions of serious conse- 
quences were the settlement, amid an exasperated people, 
to be carried forward. The Lord Advocate found it wise 
to fall from the presentation, that peace might be restored 
to the place. Even the General Assembly, with all its rev- 
erence for church authority, did not venture to enjoin the 
translation ; and Mr. Bonar having got a presentation and 
call to Perth, was removed out of the way, and the ground 
was left clear for the Crown again to issue another presen- 
tation. This was teaching the people to feel their own 
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Thou^ the Aae^falr lA tWir KBtcws CB i^cuekad 
dedaied *itco »p e > C Hi to iik lbj«ftj liie pazrcB. tio {we- 
sent ai^ qoililied pcfsoii to l« BasSstcr <if Jedlci^ vitfam 
BIX iiMmtlifi, and lad xppijimed ihs Pre^?rxenr to reooiv 
him,' jet the impRakn vat tot ^cfiesanr catertaiaed 
that thej had gone berood their FrcriiKe as an cocksiasti- 
eal ooort, aad that the li^ of presectsika vas now in 
the hinds of the PresbTterr br Jmre derolvi'tk. The magis- 
trates and peofde of Jedlm^ urged the Pre^bTieiT to trr 
the l^al question in the Comt of Sesaon. and prc-mised to 
paj aU expenses connected with the process. If worsted 
they even said thej woold boild a cfanrch for Boston and 
support him. The Presbjterj dironk from legallj assert* 
ing their questionaUe right of presentation. If thej had 
presented, howerer, thej would have presented Bost<m. 
This both the congregation and Boston knew, and the Pres* 
bjterj's want of courage in the emergencr, gave no small 
offence to them, and greatlj diminished Boston^s confidence 
in his co-presbjters.* 

The people were not allowed to remain long ignorant of 
the fact, that thej were to have no redress of their griev- 
ances ; and that, if thej were formerlj chastised with whips, 
thej were now to be chastised with scorpions. Patronage 
was the little finger in the presentation of Mr. Bonar, but 
it was thicker than a man's loins in the presentation of 
Mr. Douglas of Kenmore, which immediatelj followed. He 
was the object of their universal contempt and abhorrence. 
The principal heritors, the provost, and most of the coun- 
cillors, were adherents to the call of Mr. Bonar ; but the 

• The point here referred to Mras afterwards, in another rase In 
)759) fully discussed and settled. It was then found tliat if a quali- 
fied person is presented by the patron, and his settlement is set aside, 
the time lost before the Church courts does not count in the six 
inonths allowed for presentation. 
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Presbjtery of Jedburgh, the magistrates of the town, and i 
the whole parish except ^fioej op^y declared against '-■ 
Douglas, l^e opposition was universaL The Commission - 
and the Assembly had the subject once and again before ' 
them. The translation had to be prosecuted in the name 
of the Assembly's commission. The Presbytery would not 
act. They would not be accessary to a single step of the 
procedure. They even protested against the Commission, 
and complained to the Assembly. Their language is terse, 
and demands a place, as showing the sacrilegious nature of 
civil authority exerted within the bosom of the church of 
Christ. ^ The Commission have ordered the Presbytery to 
proceed in the transportation of Mr. Douglas, according to 
the rules of the Church ; when all the rules of the Church 
forbid it. They must transmit the presentation, and the 
few subscriptions for the presentee, under the name of a 
call from the parish ; when the whole parish, except five, 
are openly declaring against him. They cannot make out 
a process of transportation, without reasons to support it ; 
when they cannot find one for it, and all the reason in the 
world against it. When he comes to be admitted, he must 
make a solemn declaration of his steadfast adherence, not 
only to the doctrine and worship, but the whole discipline 
of the Church of Scotland, as founded on and agreeable to 
the word of God ; when it is evident he could never come 
there but by the breach or neglect of some of the most im- 
portant articles of it : That zeal for the glory of God, love 
to Jesus Christ, and a desire of saving souls, are his chief 
motives and inducements, and not worldly designs and in- 
terests ; fhen, to say the thing in the softest terms, no 
body will believe him: And that he has had no undue 
hand, either by himself or others, in procuring his trans- 
portation ; when all the world sees the evil is owing allenarly 
to his absolute acceptance of and resolute adherence to his 
presentation. He must after all this be gravely asked, 
Whether he closes with this call, and is willing to take the 
pastoral charge of that people ? and they must be asked, 
Whether they receive and submit to him as their minister] 
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ind if they win penult, H MDrt be tdten fu' gnitled they 
do; when aU p went know thej do not Bat this is not 
all: This most mQ be done in ike name of oar Loid Jesus 
Obiist ; sdemn addresses mnst be made for his blesaing on 
Ids own ordinance, and his MwKJwg on him iHiom he has 
tkus set oiFer that eongr^ation; and he scdemnly admon- 
isbed to feed the Ikxk <^ God, o^er whidi the Hdj Ghost 
Wh made him oversea'. What will pro&ne scoffers saj, 
and what will serious Christians think of soch proceed- 
iags?'* 

After the Assemblj, Ifaj 1757, had ordered that the 
settlemeat of Mr. Bonglas should be proceeded in at all 
liazards, the peojAe knew that tiie arm of civil authority 
would cause him to be inducted. Within the Establish- 
ment they were fully aware the power of the State could 
not be resisted ; but they knew also that the constitution 
of the country provided an asylum for those whose con- 
sciences were oppressed; and that they and Mr. Boston 
required only to come out from under the civil constitution 
of the Church of Scotland, and no power on earth could 
<^eep them separate. When Mr. Boston saw the path of 
iuty, he was not a man to boggle at mere temporalities. 
He was too popular to be a fsivourite with the rulers of the 
Dhurch; and, like his father, as he advanced in life, his 
Dartialities had been gradually abating towards the ven- 
erable Establishment. The rulers of the Church had re- 
jolved, if possible, to keep him from preferment. In the 
rear 1751, the town of Dundee had made an attempt to 
(ecure his services; but the Assembly, as we hav^ seen, 
)referred another to him in a competing call, ijho was 
ibundantly unpopular. No doubt he had likewii|b given 
offence to the moderate party by his conduct in 175*5, which 
^as the year his case, conjoined with that of Bonar, was be- 
ore the Church courts ; and the Assembly of which year 
vas also £unous for taking up and letting slip through 
heir fingers the infidel writings of Hume and Kaimes. In 

* Scots Mag., 1767, pp. CIO, 611. 
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the summer of that year Boston republished 'Britaia'^^ 
Remembrancer/* with a long preface, in which he casti- 
gated the infidelity and wickedness of the times in a gen.— 
tlemanlj manner, but with merited severity. There caxi 
be little doubt as to his references, though he does no^ 
name the authors. ' We have been for some time past^' 
says he, 'and still continue to be, plagued and pestered! 
with books razing the foundations of natural as well as re^ 
vealed religion.' His spirited preface could not find flavour 
with those who drank * Hume's claret,' while yet he wae 
sapping the foundations of that faith they were bound to 
teach. Boston was disgusted with the condition of the 
Church, and considered her liberties all but extinct. When 
a deputation from Jedburgh waited upon him to sound his 
mind concerning a separation from the Establishment, he ; 
was in a great measure prepared for the step, and did not | 
scruple to cast in his lot with the oppressed heritage of 
God. 

His consent having been obtained, the people now saw 
their way clear to erect a place of worship where they 
might enjoy the ministrations of him whom they had al- 
ready called in the sight of God, though thwarted by the 
power and devices of man. The first meeting was held for 
this purpose, on the 30th May 1757, and is described as 'a 
meeting of the magistrates, town-council, several heritors, 
and inhabitants of the town and parish of Jedburgh, to 
concert upon proper measures for raising and erecting a "' 
meeting-house in this town.'f Boston's consent having 
been secured to become their minister, they drew out a , 
more formal Call for subscription by the people, and ap- i 
pointed committees to go through Jedburgh and the vari- ' 
ous adjoining parishes, Minto, Hawick, Lilliesleaf, Maxton, 
Crailing, Morebattle, &c., to collect subscriptions for build- i 

* Tliis was a tract which appeared after the year 1745, and which 
addressed itself smoothly, but powerfully, to the wickedness and 
practical infidelity of the age. It was originally an English publica* 
tion. 

f Minute Book of Jed. R. C. 
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the house. Grood vas podani. Soae gsve ■MHwy. 
&rmera sent their sntaau wad hqnm to cut tiie 
(rials for the boOdiiig. Wood, iroa, wad ^mm for tiie 
tows came frnn -wwaomB qasiters. Tlioee who had no 
to giye gKwe so maaj days' bboor; and, m tlie mere- 
' short period of little more than six months from tiie 
meeting, the diurdi was hoik, seated, and its pdt^i 

hj Mr. Boston. 

the setting np of the institution iras new, and the 
t of conducting Dissenting dinrdies was a matter of 
7 and not of experience, thej had to grope their waj 
caution, and enter into arrangements of a ddicate and 
ult nature. Two things required to he arranged, — 
elation between Mr. Boston and his new flock, and the 
lution of his connection with the Church of Scotland, 
atter was simple ; the former was more complex, and 
red immediate attention. During the summer, terms 
reement passed and repassed for amendment and ap- 
A between Oxnam and Jedburgh. The business was 
ipaUy managed by John Ainslie, town-clerk, who was 
rm friend of Boston and of religious liberty. Mr. 
)n proposed, and it was accepted of, ' that he should 
the congregation of Jedburgh precisely on the prin- 
} of the Presbyterian Dissenters in England. He dis- 
from the Church of Scotland upon the footing of their 
•ture from the ancient policy and discipline with re- 

to planting vacant parishes with gospel ministers ; 
be is willing still to hold communion in every thing 
)ting church judicatures with such ministers in the 
ch as are sound in the faith, faithful in the discharge 
sir duty, and opposers of violent settlements.** These 

the terms on which he organized his church. He 
ed his standard as an English Presbyterian Dissenter, 
f all ecclesiastical connexion with the Church of Scot- 

and yet willing to hold Christian communion with 

of her ministers, or members, who were sound in the 

• Manuscript Copy. 
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faith, holy in their life, and opposers of those state and 
church measures which were robbing the people of their 
right to choose their own pastors. 

As to Boston's own pecuniary arrangements with them 
for the support of himself and fiunily, it was stipulated 
that he should receive a bond for £120 per annum. He 
had been instructed, that ' the onerous clause of the bond 
must not be his preaching the gospel, but the love and 
favour which the granters bear to him and his family, 
otherwise it is not valid in law.'''^ A number of the most 
respectable people therefore in Jedburgh at once came for- 
ward and signed the bond. For this part of the transao* 
tion Mr. Boston suffered much abuse at the time. The 
magazines of the day opened upon him. Pamphleteers 
fixed upon this as a peg on which to hang their abuse. TiU 
this day he is held up by some as a mere popular dema- 
gogue, seeking worldly pelf; and, under the mask of religion^ 
leaving Oxnam with a stipend of ^90, for the new church 
at Jedburgh with a stipend, secured on bond during his 
natural life, for ^120 yearly. Candour might have asked 
if Boston, with his learning, character, and first-rate talents 
as a preacher, would not have made his way to one of the 
best livings of the Church of Scotland. He required only 
to exercise a little patience, and use the requisite means of 
doing homage to patrons and people, and his elevation was 
morally certain. He had in his power the means of turn- 
ing the abuse then heaped upon him to his honour ; and 
yet he never employed it. At the time he got the bond he 
also granted a back-bond to the same parties in the follow- 
ing terms : — * Whereas, by the conception of the said bond, 
the sum therein contained is made payable during all the 
days of my life ; yet I hereby declare, that, notwithstand- 
ing thereof, they shall be no farther bound in payment 
thereof to me than during my residence and usefulness to 
them.' So that the cry which was incessantly kept up 
against him for driving a hard monied bargain with the 

* Manuscript. 



feoflecf JdDinil^viBmbBKazidimvcschTabDDder. Tbe 
malbnm wmMmn tf the amBgemeai aboot hit ttipend 
■poH^fiwitkc wyvebjof tbe dzcDmaanceB in whidi he 
ivii phoedy azid the arineoiis inf oimaska which he htd 
itemd aboitt the leffSitw of a DuRndiig mmister't six- 

The deflUBOQ of his diarge was a modi easier nsatter. 
M here he was waDdiig on dd ecdesiasdcal ground* and 
lud Rgakr fonns to guide his procedure. On the 7th c^ 
Deoenber 1757, the Established PresbjterT met at Jed- 
hu^ The attendance of people in the dd diurdi was 
immensp. Fn»n theiaessore of the crowd most of its pew9 
weie broken down. On that da j BostiMu to the grief of 
the Presbytefy, bat to the joy of the people, gave in his 
AgnisHJon. It was couched in the following terms : — ^ The 
demissioa of me, ySi. Thomas Boston, minister at Oxnani, 
humbly showeth. Albeit there are sereral things in the 
tttional dmrch, which haTe been all along disagreeable to 
me; yet the present method of settling vacant dmrches by 
the mere force of presentations, which has been so long 
persisted in, and is almost eveiyyear prosecuted more vig- 
joroiialy, is so diametrically opposite to all the laws of Jesus 
Christ about that matter, has such a manifest tendency to 
iill the church with naughty members, to mar the edifica- 
tion of the body of Christ, and, in fine, utterly to destroy 
the dying remains of religion' in the nation, that I can no 
longer sit a member of the present judicatures of this 
Omrch, but must leave my place there, that I may taku 
part with the oppressed heritage of God. When I entered 
on my ministry in the National Church, more than twenty 
years ago, even then with concern I beheld violent settle- 
ments authorized by the General Assemblies thereof. But 
in those days there was a very considerable number of 
members who opposed such violences, and they were by 
their number and influence a pretty good balance against 
those who flavoured them. Hence, when the General Ah- 
sembly, or their Commission, had authorized a violent set- 
tlement, the next Assembly was readily composed of such 
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members as were inclined to check and control these i^^ran^ 
nical measures. But, alas ! the times are visibly altered 
to the worse ! The bulk of those worthy men who opposed 
the encroachments complained of, are, it is likely, removed 
to their rest and reward. The evidence hereof is, that, for 
a course of years past, we find one Assembly after another 
changing their members, but never changing their tyran- 
nical measures in settling vacant churches. Those who 
adhere to the ancient principles and practice of the Church 
of Scotland in this matter, are now reduced to such a small 
and inconsiderable handful, that they are quite run down 
by the numerous opponents, and have it not in their power 
to reform those crying abuses, nor to do justice to the op- 
pressed, while they continue in the communion of the 
Church. Upon these, and other considerations, which af- 
terwards may be made manifest, I judge it my duty to give 
up the place which I hold as a minister of the National 
Church, and at the same time to continue in the full exer- 
cise of that ministry which I have received of the Lord 
Jesus, as God in his providence shall give me opportunity. 
Therefore wit ye me, the said Mr. Thomas Boston, to have 
demitted and laid down, likeas I hereby aimpliciter demit 
and lay down my pastoral charge of the parish of Oxnam, 
and deliver over the said parish into the hands of the Rev- 
erend Presbytery of Jedburgh, within whose bounds it lies ; 
craving that the said Reverend Presbytery may, upon this 
my demission being lodged in their clerk's hands, and read 
in their presence, find the said parish vacant, and cause the 
same be declared in due form, and proceed to the settle- 
ment of a gospel minister therein, with all convenient speed. 
Upon all which I take instruments, and crave extracts. 
T. Boston.'* 

Every member of Presbytery objected to receiving his de- 
mission save the elder of Jedburgh, who was anxious,of course, 
that he should be set free, and become their pastor. Boston 
was inflexible. His mind was made up to the step. He was 

• Scots Mag., 1758, p. 266. 
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Bdl doing it abfaptlj, bat after mmtmeddiliaslioii ; ind on 
whaii^l^ieazed to him scrfid gromidsL He read a long paper 
wMoh he had careliiIlj]Repaied in defence of his conduct. It 
Wat, in a great measoxey an edio of his 'demission,* only mors 
MgnmentatiTB and particular, and touching upon points 
wineh were rather of a personal than public nature. He 
dedared his dissent firom all the judicatures of the Church ; 
and that he would, henceforward, be a member of none of 
W courts ; but, as he belieyed there were good Christians 
within her pale, he would be willing to hold communion, 
both lay and ministerial, with all such as were sound in the 
' fidth and holy in their practice. While he would not di- 
vide the congregations of faithful ministers, yet he could 
not co-operate ecclesiastically with those who were intrud- 
ing ministers upon reclaiming congregations contrary to 
tiie Scriptures ; and that was the almost universal charac- 
ter of the present pastors of the church. To perpetuate a 
fidthfbl gospel-ministry, and relieve the oppressed heritage 
of Qod, he considered it as indispensable that some minis- 
ten should throw in their lot with them. He might stand 
tin the day of his death, in the Presbytery, testifying against 
impression ; but would that bring any relief to the oppress- 
ed congregation of Jedburgh ? When souls were perishing, 
ministers must not live at their ease, but leave their warm 
house in the midst of the storm, throw the rope, and put 
forth all their activity to save others in the moment of 
peril. To relieve the oppressed, he voluntarily gave up a 
certain living in the Establishment for what was deemed a 
precarious subsistence out of it. He left the loaves and 
the fishes, and followed the dictates of conscience for the 
purpose of doing good. 

The Presbytery stiU refused to accept of his demission, 
dissuaded him from his purpose, and required him to at- 
tend to the duties of his office as formerly at Oxnam. Ho 
had not, however, so learned Christ. He niiglit have said 
with Paul, * What mean ye to weep and to break my heart ? 
for I am ready not only to be bound but to die at Jerusa- 
lem for the sake of the Lord Jesus.' His demission was laid 
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upon the table, couched in these expressiye terms : 
there were seyeral things in the national churd 
have all along been disagreeable^ to me.' And 
wrenched the yoke from off his neck, he was m 
coaxed to have it again slipped oyer his ears. Th 
could scarcely brook the importunities of the Pre 
and afterwards gave them perhaps less credit for th( 
pathy, and more credit for a covert design to m; 
plans, than what in a spirit of charity they were in 
bability fairly entitled to. 

It is impossible to read this recital of fiaxsts conned 
the demission of Boston, and not to approve of tl 
ity, magnanimity, and zeal for religion which it c 
The thing was done calmly, deliberately, nobly. He 
Fathers of the Church of Scotland, who had been th( 
of truth and liberty, becoming a small and incons 
handful. Tyrannical measures and presentations ' 
were filling the Church with naughty members, 
mains of religion were expiring among the people 
had few or none to plead for their cause, and n 
their rights and privileges. It was in vain now to 
within its pale, and seek to reform its abuses. Tt 
always been things about the National Church w 
disliked, but during the last twenty years, or in othe: 
from the time of the Secession of the Erskines, it 
come so corrupt and tyrannical that he could nc 
remain within it, and therefore he felt it his duty 
up his connexion with it. * Willing still, however, 
communion, both lay and ministerial, with such of 1 
nisters and members as were sound in the faith a 
in their practice, but if even these were oppret 
God*s heritage, he could not co-operate ecclesiastica 
them. He renounced fellowship of every kind wit 
who were intruding ministers upon reclaiming co 
tions, ' and this was all but the universal characte 
present pastors of the Church of Scotland.' In 
there was a beautiful mixture of fidelity and k 
He strove without a bitter word, and only whe 
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and datj demanded it, to separate the precious firom the 

vile. 

On Friday, 9th ]>ec^ 1.757, Mr. Boston was inducted into 
the new church, built for him at Jedburgh. The bells 
Were rung. The magistrates and council, in the insignia 
of their office, walked in procession to the meeting-house. 
Thej were all members of the congregation, and had been 
mainly instrumental in carrying forward the undertaking. 
At least two thousand people were present. ' His admis- 
aion,' says an eye-witness, ' was performed with as much 
Older as the circumstances of the case would permit, by 
Mr. Roderick Mackenzie, a dissenting minister lately from 
England, but who was shortly to accept a charge in the same 
way at Nigg in BossHshire: a Presbytery was constituted 
adhunc effectum; and the questions usually put to minis- 
ters at their admission were put to Mr. Boston on this oc- 
casion, with a small Yariation in one or two of them, aris- 
ing from the peculiarity of his case, which was so supplied 
as to bind him to hold communion with, and be subject to 
his brethren in the Lord, if an opportunity should be afforded 
him ; and he was moreover taken bound against Episcopacy 
and the supremacy on the one hand, and sectarianism on 
the other; and to maintain the succession to the crown of 
these realms in the illustrious House of Hanover. Mr. 
Boston having answered all these questions agreeable to the 
eoduicutic constitutions of the Church of Scotland; the 
town-council, the session, and whole body of the peo- 
ple, were desired to declare their adherence to the same 
principles, and to Mr. Boston as their minister ; which all 
of them did, by the stretching out of their right hands ; 
and then they joined in humble and fervent prayer for 
God*s blessing on him who was thus set over them as their 
minister. In fine, the day was religiously observed, in fast- 
ing^ prayer, and sermons adapted to the occasion, and the 
whole performed with as much solemnity and decency as 
hath been known in these parts on like occasions.*^ 

• Scots Mag., 1757, p. 667. 
8 
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On Sabbath, Mr. Mackenzie again preached, taking as 
his text, Isa. xxvi. 4, ' Trust ye in the Lord for ever ; for in 
the Lord Jehovah is everlasting strength.' Mr. Boston 
preached in the afternoon, on these words, Eph. vi. 18, 19, 
* Praying always — ^that utterance may be given unto me, 
that I may open my mouth boldly, to make known the 
mystery of the gospel, and, in the application, said, among 
other tilings, that as he had never entertained his hearers 
with reflections on any set of men, those who expected such 
things would be disappointed. The audience was so nu- 
merous, that many of them sat without, opposite to the 
windows, which were opened ; and about fifty, who could 
not hear, went to the old church, where Mr. Bogers, minis- 
ter of Hunam, was preaching by appointment of the pres- 
bytery ; whose whole auditory, it is said, did not exceed 
eighty.'* 

Every thing connected with the settlement was accord- 
ing to the ordering of Mr. Boston himself; and, at the dis- 
tance of upwards of eighty years, when dissent has become 
a thing of experience and of repeated ecclesiastic legisla- 
tion, the forms observed are in many respects models to be 
imitated. He did not innovate upon the ecclesiastic forms 
of the country for the sake of innovation ; and yet he was 
careful to plant himself down as the nucleus of a new de- 
nomination, distinct from the Establishment, if ever' in 
providence any brethren should associate themselves with 
him. ' He answered all the questions agreeable to the ec- 
clesiastic constitutions of the Church of Scotland,' carefully 
avoiding the civil acts of parliament by which she was 
established, and her ministers inducted, against which he 
particularly dissented. Mr. Mackenzie was on his way to 
erect an Independent church ; and yet, even though there 
might have been a temptation to associate with him, he 
preferred the Presbyterian order. He made distinct pror 
vision for carrying it out with co-presbyters, if an oppor- 
tunity offered ; while yet he took care to have the usual 

• Scots Mag., 1767, pp. 667, 668. 
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and bound himwrff cqoZj. ia. ^oe ^.i*— ti.-» :f -^c z«f:^ue. 
uganwrt ' iu|nemj CT' and ' mi nrii'iiiii ' H* sns Tsarsd 
-a ^fttfbnn in Seodaad v^ic& wnt asxj aev. and v^kti 
has been gndnanr ever statot ia±3SKi=^ siir :r Jes ibe 
poUic mind. The mne cpoiiai ts<£ zuifed z^sd It 
otfaen^ bat it was laiher bj fsSEia&ee traa a-nvedlj. in 
iheir difierent leligioas dea^acnaaana : wbseas bear^ved 
them as the landmarks of ha party, ^^ui presbjicTs erer 
gather azotind hi* standard. 

After his induction. Boston preached to crovded acdi- 
enoes, and persons from a great distazioe formed a cons- 
derable portion of his omgregation. The snrTonnding 
parishes ponied in their p^^olatijn ererr Sabbath into 
Jedburgh, and his church became the focos of iig^t and 
warmth to the whole of the popokMis neighboorfaood. The 
Established Presbjterj now accepted of his demission, for 
the mbicon, on bis part, was now crossed. Oxnam was 
declared yacant. The synod of Merse and Teviotdale re- 
mitted the whole matter to the supreme ooort, that the 
weight of its aathority mig^t be interposed in inflicting a 
severe censure. Boston was summoned to attend, as if he 
had been under law to the church. He knew better what 
was due to the deliberate step which he had taken, than to 
^>pear as a panel at the bar of a church all whose judica- 
tories he had voluntarily renounced. The Assembly hav- 
ing taken up his case, came unanimously to the following 
resolution : ' The General Assembly, in respect of the par- 
ticular circumstances attending this cause, did agree to 
take Mr. Boston's demission under their consideration, to- 
gether with the proceedings of the Presbytery of Jedburgh 
relating to him, whereby they find, that he has declared 
himself to be no minister of this church, and that ho will 
not hold communion with her judicatures ; and did there- 
fore, without a vote, declare, that he is incapable of receiv- 
ing or accepting a presentation or call to any parish in 
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this church, without the special allowance of some future 
General Assemblj ; and the General Assembly does hereby 
prohibit all the ministers of this church, from employing 
him to preach or perform any ministerial offices for them, 
or from being employed by him, unless some future Assembly 
shall see cause to take off this prohibition.' * This sen- 
tence contrasts very imfayourably with the tone and lan- 
guage of the ' demission' of Mr. Boston. He voluntarily 
withdrew from the judicatories of the church for reasons 
assigned, and yet professed affection to those whom he 
deemed Christians within her pale, and proffered to hold 
occasional communion with them either as a minister or 
private Christian; but the Assembly displayed no corre- 
sponding temper. They not only excluded him £rom their 
courts, which was the corresponding part of his paper, but 
they set the mark of reprobation upon him as a person 
whom no one of their number was either to aid or employ. 
He was in feust dealt with as a factious brother instead of 
being treated as a conscientious dissenter. 

The authority of the Assembly, cutting him off £rom all 
communion with the church, could not touch him as a 
minister of the gospel called of God to minister to his op- 
pressed people. He intermeddled not with the affairs of 
the Establishment, and did not even print his defence be- 
fore the Presbytery, though it was prepared for that pur- 
pose, and eagerly expected. Boston having removed him- 
self out of the way, Douglas — ^with his five callers — ^was 
quiMy ordained at Jedburgh on the 28th July: all the 
ministers of the Presbytery being present. It cannot be 
said that he sunk into obscurity, for he never rose into 
notice. 

The first time Boston dispensed the sacrament, the con- 
course of people was immense. The name of Boston was a 
household word among all the pious people of Scotland. 
His eloquence was of the very highest order. Besides, he 
now wore the laurels of being a voluntary victim for the 

• Scots Mag., 1758, p. 267. 
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rights and liberties of the people. ThetownonSaturdajwas 
crowded with strangers from Edinburgh, from bejond the 
Forth, from the fertile vale of the Merse, and from the up- 
land districts to the west, where father and son had so long 
laboured with so much acceptance. According to the prac- 
tice of that part of the country at that period, the ordi- 
nance was to be dispensed in the open air. The spot fixed 
<m was a little holm, called the Ana, on the banks of the 
Jed, and dose by the town. It was as if art and nature 
had made it for the purpose to which it was that day to be 
devoted. It is shaped like a parallelogram. At the one 
end is the access to it from the public road. Along the 
one side flows the rippling Jed ; along the other a long line 
of orchards and trees shutting out the view of the town ; 
at the other end or bottom, though it is nearly level, there 
rises a high precipitous hrae with red scaurs from the shoot- 
ing down of the earth, and here and there a few trees 
struggling to hold their position in its almost perpendicu- 
lar fieuse. The Jed strikes the face of the brae, and is turned 
away nearly at a right angle, and escapes by a concealed 
outlet covered by trees with their leafy shade. At the base 
of this natural wall or brae a temporary pulpit was erect- 
ed. The communion-tables stretched out from it in two 
long rows covered with linen white as snow. The day was 
all that man could wish. The sun shed down his sweet 
histre from a forenoon sky without a cloud. The little vale 
was filled like the area of an immense cathedral. The face 
of the almost perpendicular rising ground behind the pul- 
pit was studded over with parties who could find the root 
of a tree or a projection on which to fix themselves. There 
was no bustle, but a calm solemnity becoming the sacred 
day, and the simple solemn service in which they were to 
be employed. Every head was uncovered when Mr. Bos- 
ton, attended by his elders and the magistrates of the place, 
walked on to his allotted station, from whence he, unaided, 
was to dispense among all these thousands the bread of 
life. The wide dome of heaven spread over his head, made 
him feel that he was worshipping in a noblex \Aixi^\^ >iXi^sx^ 
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was ever constructed bj the hands of man. The smile of a 
gracious Master sustained him. The sacrament on the Ana 
is a day which children, then unborn, have learned to talk 
of with rapture, and the stranger is still taken to the spot 
where Boston and his people first pledged their love to each 
other over the memorials of a bleeding Saviour. The im- 
pressions carried away from thence by the immense multi- 
tude, on behalf of the claims of piety and the rights of 
conscience, were invaluable in an age when the mind was 
fettered by state-enactments in behalf of religion. What 
Boston could do so nobly, others might, at least attempt 
with some prospect of success. 

When the dispensation of the Lord's Supper came round 
again, Mr. Boston invited Mr. Gillespie to assist him. It 
seems a little strange that Gillespie's aid was not procured 
sooner, as their circumstances were so much akin to each 
other ; and Gillespie owed his first religious impressions to 
Boston's father. It is idle to speculate on a point where 
there is no light. Gillespie acceded to his request. It was 
not so easy travelling then as now between Dunfermline 
and Jedburgh. On Saturday he did not arrive ; on Sab- 
bath morning he was not come. Boston went to the 
church, where the sacrament was to be dispensed by him, 
alone. A whole day's services were before him ; and tak- 
ing strangers along with his own congregation, (aged per- 
sons report that) 1,800 would at times communicate with 
him. Buring the morning-prayer, Mr. Boston heard the 
pulpit door open, and a foot come gently in behind him. 
It was then the custom for the assistant minister to go to 
the pulpit during the action sermon. He could scarcely be 
deceived as to his visitant. His prayer was speedily diawn 
to a close. Turning round — it was Mr, OiUespie, In the 
face of the whole congregation, whose feelings were wound 
up to the highest pitch of excitement, he gave him a most 
cordial welcome. A rush of tender feelings came over the 
heart of Gillespie as he received the hand of his friend. To 
his father, under God, he owed his spiritual birth. For six 
years he had stood alone without one he could call his 
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brotiier. TheramengoroasaiitlKaitjiHiidiliadcftsiliim 
oat had given him a Boston as his first derical Mend in 
his anomalous condition. He was completely overcome. 
The droppings of inirard soirows, iHudi had been gather- 
ing for years in the recesses of his heart, now burst forth 
in tears of joy. AJl the time Mr. Boston preached the open- 
ing sermon, he sat behind him weeping like a child. A 
friendsh^ b^un and nursed in these drcumstances must 
have had a strength and warmth to which common friend- 
ships are entire strangers. From this time forward they 
followed joint measures for promoting the Hberty of the 
Christian people, and affording reUef to oppressed parishes, 
though they did not constitute themselves into a r^ular 
presbytery till three years afterwards. 

Colingsbuigh was the third congregation whichjoined the 
standard of religious liberty, and had the honour of being 
a component part of the Presbytery of Relief at its forma- 
tion. It originated from an obnoxious settlement in Eil- 
conquhar, Fife, in which parish Colingsburgh is a populous 
village. The Earl of Balcarras, as patron, presented to the 
pastorate, Dr. John Chalmers, minister of £lie, who was 
very much disliked by the elders, and the great majority 
of the parishioners. The people, with great spirit, opposed 
his translation ; and in this they were supported both by 
the presbytery of St. Andrews and synod of Fife. These 
courts refused to carry into effect the translation in the 
&ce of a reclaiming congregation. An appeal was taken 
from their judgment to the commission of the Assembly in 
November 1759, and ultimately to the Assembly itself in 
1760, which sustained the call, and enjoined the Presbytery 
forthwith to carry the translation into effect. The remon- 
strance of the people were entirely disregarded. On this 
occasion I>r. Wotherspoon delivered one of his cutting 
speeches ; but with all its teeth, he was merely biting a 
file: 'For a probationer,' said he, 'to adhere to a presen- 
tation,.notwithstanding the opposition of the people, there 
may be some excuse ; but for a settled minister not only to 
act this part, but to excel all that ever were before him^ in 
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a bold and insolent contempt of the people, as plainly ap- 
pears to be Dr. Chalmers's case, is such -conduct, that I 
shall have a worse opinion of this Assembly than I have at 
present, if they do not openly express their indignation at 
such indecency of behaviour. In the history of the church 
we find no character more odious, or more underical, if I 
may speak so, than ambition and open solicitation of eccle- 
siastical preferment. Moderator, it is not only the people 
of the parish, or those of lower rank, but many of vJl star 
tions whom we shall offend, in the proper sense of the 
word, if we order this settlement. They are led by such 
things to treat, and they often do treat with derision, a 
minister's concern for his usefulness, and affirm that it is 
no more than a desire of a comfortable benefice and salary 
for life. I shall be sorry to see the day when, by re- 
sembling them in their practice, we shall learn from Eng- 
land to leave the people and the work altogether out 
of the act, and so call our charges no more parishes but 
livii^gs.^* 

The settlement was ordered to take place before the first 
of August. Such were the determination and vigorous 
efforts of the people that, by the fifteenth of the same 
month, they had purchased ground, collected some subscrip- 
tions, and taken measures to build for themselves a large 
meeting-house in the village of Colingsburgh, which was 
the most central situation for the accommodation of the 
parish, and other surrounding districts who, Uke them- 
selves, had ministers inflicted upon them contrary to their 
wishes. It does not appear that they had at first any 
fixed purpose concerning the nature of the church they 
were about to erect, save that they were to have a meeting- 
house, and to elect their own pastor. In this they were 
united ; and also in their opposition to Dr. Chalmers. They 
expected countenance from some of the neighbouring 
parish ministers who had been their friends in the church- 
courts ; and were also encouraged to proceed in their un- 

• Wotherspoon's AVorks, vol. viii , pp. 290, 291 « 
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derteliDglij tlie emnpSe md adiice of 3fe9srs. Gilksj^ 
and Boston. 

Tlufl step being taken, thej insiaziiJT fe!t themsdTcs in 
an entiiefy new pooition. All tbe neizhbi'Siing miraing^ 
in the Estabfishment zefiued to bipdze their children cn- 
lesB they prodnoed a reoomsiendatifnr letter from Ih-. 
Chafanera, their parish minister. Even 3Ir. Smith, cf 
Kewbnin, who had been their warmest friend, refused. 
Thej had neither freedom of conscience to aek letters of 
leoommendation from a person who was intruded among 
tbem, nor wooM they likely haTe obtained them. In these 
drcomstanoes they applied repeatedly to Mr. Gillespie to 
come and preach, and baptize their children. He was not 
^ery prompt, however, in acceding to their request. He 
'woaM not be prevailed upon till eveiy minister in the 
pTesbjtery did refuse, although we wrote and sent some of 
our number to him several times ; and when we were alto- 
gether destitute, then he thought he had the Lord's call to 
come and preach, and baptize our children.'* Circum- 
stances thus necessitated them to seek a connection with 
Mr. Gillespie ; while he, on the other hand, would not dis- 
pense religious ordinances to them till the ministers, whom 
they still recognised in their neighbourhood, did distinctly 
'refuse' them and their children sealing ordinances. By 
patting the neighbouring ministers to this test he avoided, 
as he thought, the sin of schism. They thus became Dis- 
senters by compulsion, and Belief Dissenters by choice, for 
the Secession offered them sermon, which they respectfully 
declined. 

When Mr. Gillespie first came and preached among them, 
a circumstance occurred which not unfrequently occurred 
afterwards in Belief congregations, and which shows how 
little religious liberty was at that time understood. Mr. 
Gillespie preached in a tent ; and a great number of people 
having flocked to hear him, the elders, at the solicitation 
of the congregation, collected on the occasion upwards of 

• Col. Minute Book, p. 8. 
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£6 for building their church. Such, however, wi 
dread of the parish session filching it from them b 
and such the rumour of a threatened process, thai 
were constrained to take legal advice on the point. '. 
found in their case, as in all others afterwards, ths 
parish session could not touch a feurthing of a coll 
made for the support of a dissenting church. Tc 
away even the colour of its being made by elders 
parish, the managers were henceforth appointed to stai 
receive the collection from the people. In this mann 
practice of managers rather than elders standing i 
plate on Sabbath, was early introduced, and sprai 
might have been conjectured, from no disrespect i 
elders, but from prudential considerations. 

The church was speedily reared. Several neighb( 
parishes, such as Largo, Newbum, and St. Andrews 
in their contributions. In the spring of 1761, they fi 
for themselves a constitution, by entering into wha 
called 'a joint copartnery and society for religious 
poses,' among the subscribers and contributors. Th( 
first article of their copartnery was, ' That the said s 
and copartnery shall continue from hence until the 
shall be dissolved by the joint concurrence of at least 
third parts of the partners ; and it is hereby declare( 
the society shall not be dissolved in any other way.' 
connected themselves with no religious body whateve 
set up a solitary church, resolved in some way or otl 
maintain their religious independence and privileges. 

As Gillespie was in their neighbourhood, and ha 
them an example of supporting religious ordinances, rei 
ing as he did nine years alone, in the face and agains 
authority of the whole Church of Scotland. They 
therefore emboldened by his pattern, and looked to hi 
direction and aid. By his advice, they first called 
Rev. Thomas Scott, a dissenting minister at Hes 
England.' After mature deliberation, he declined the 
vitation, as the congregation was numerous, and his 
stitution was not very robust. This damped them < 
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ft diGKt dme tbsT- -tpgrt ixscrurzirZ Vf frt^n «; :cisl xt ji 
fiommimiemtka itizL "Sit 3t£^ ^iinmkf r..i"iHr. TT^yca- ^'C 
the goipd at Bar:mic.:ixiswi£:. 'B'fscnirrdiuif. Tirr'yfcitf SiS Ji 
penon of good reoKr: vii: -vjiji zksiT jikkcc :c a 2Jir> 
iBookms cidl frsm t.Vr* j:iic«*EiJn:iL' Xr. Cuoer v:is a 
tttiTe of Fife, a&i said rim:^ 'ii '^ir-cttrr -m'zttK ht b*i rt- 
eehred a oil from a bic^iciisn^s: £«:cx:«=;wi-:c Kjd w;ft$ 
kbonriiig anMMigst them. 

The oongr^aticA were test- d^ri^s vf bearing and 
judging penonaUr cf Mr. Oj^kr's anainmenss and gifts. 
Ihej had onlj heard Mr. Scott \j ccmmisaoners. At their 
oi oamest solicitation, Mr. Colier was preTuled upon first to 
h] fittch in Mr. GiDespie s diarch, and afterwards to supply 
tiie pulpit of Golingsbiir^ for two suooessiTe Sabbaths, 
ui Hie peopte were ftillj satisfied. With great cordiality 
a| ftey incited him to b«x>me their pastor. Thongh the call 
er ms not given according to Presbyterian order, it was con- 
Q iscted with great solemnity ; and what it lacked in point 
> of usual form, it possessed in affectionate and touching 
Bi&idicity. ' At the people's desire a call was drawn up to 
ti» said Mr. Thomas Colier, and harmoniously subscribed 
\j the elders, and many hundreds of people in a public 
nuomer before witnesses. The people put the same into 
the hands of the elders and principal managers to give unto 
Mr. Colier, who inquired of us the motives whereby wo wore 
ttidted, and also the principles we acted frotn. lie did 
accept of our call, and declared to us, in the Lord^s Btrengih, 
to. essay by his grace to the utmost of his ability to fulfil 
the work of that ministry he had received from tlio LonI, 
far the edification of this great and numerous congro^iv' 
tion.'* His stipend was fixed at £60, with a manw). Niri- 
ther Mr. QiUespie nor Boston were present at the forino- 

• Col. M. B., p. 28. 
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tion of this ministerial compact. It was transacted by tl 
congregation in the presence of the great Head of tl 
church; and when they put their call into Mr. Ooliei 
hands, and he accepted of it, their eyes literally *behe: 
their teacher.' As Mr. Colier was from among the dissei 
tors in England, this mode of forming a ministerial engag 
ment with a Christian society would be perfectly familij 
to him, and was in all probability suggested by himself. '. 
was akin to that of an English Presbyterian or Oongreg: 
tional church agreement between pastor and people, pri( 
to ordination. 

Mr. Colier having come from England, and taken up h 
abode at Colingsburgh among his people, preparations we: 
made in a few weeks for his formal induction. In this se 
vice both Gillespie and Boston agreed to take a part, ai 
after the service to form themselves into a Presbyter 
These were very important proceedings, and a record 
them, in the Minute Book of the Colingsburgh congreg; 
tion, has been happily preserved. On the day precedii 
the induction, Mr. Colier and his people observed a solen: 
fast ; accommodating themselves also, in this matter, rath< 
to the English Congregational than to the Scotch Presb^ 
terian model. A session was constituted on the mornii] 
of the day of induction, and an elder was chosen to be 
member of the intended Presbytery. Elders from each < 
the other two congregations were also to be present. Tl: 
three churches, by their office-bearers, thus met upon a 
equality, and took an equal share in the business of tl: 
day. As the minute of the proceedings of that day is a 
important document, it is necessary to give it entire, tht 
the thi^e Fathers may be heard to speak for themselve 
They are the best expounders of their own meaning : — 

' Colingsburgh, 1761. October, 22d day, being former! 
fixed for Mr. Colier's admission to be minister of this coi 
gregatioi — a day immediately after a solemn fast. Tl 
elders met in the morning ; found it necessary that one < 
their number should be chosen by them to be a member < 
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h ibe intended Presbytery ; so for that purpose they called 
It )b. Colier, and, after constituting a session, made choice 
r) tf Alexander Scott to be a member of this intended Pres- 
^lj Ijtery. The members present, besides the ministers, are 
follows: viz. William Ramsay, Thomas Bussel, Andrew 
filson, (Jeorge Taylor, and Alexander Scott, elders. 
itf 'This 22d October, 1761, the Rev. Mr. Thomas Boston, 
It linister of the gospel at Jedburgh, preached the admission 
;s- Kimon from 1 Cor. ii. 2. ' For I determined not to know 
3 my thing among you save Jesus Christ and him crucified :* 
aad afterwards proceeded to all the other parts of the so- 
0) kmnity according to Scripture ; and then the elders, prin- 
^ ipdl managers, and whole body of the people, received Mr. 
r* Colier as their minister. 

ii ' In the evening of this day the persecuted ministers met 
? with Mr. Colier, and an elder from each of their congre- 
1^ gations in the session-house here, and formed themselves 
Jinto a Presbytery, called the Presbytery of Relief, for the 
?| reasons following : — 

i| 'Whereas Thomas Gillespie, minister of the gospel at 
Camock, was deposed by the General Assembly, 1752, "in 
the name of the Lord Jesus Christ, the sole King and Head 
of the Church, and by virtue of the power and authority 
committed by him to them, from the office of the holy 
ministry, and prohibited and discharged to exercise the 
Bame or any part thereof within this Church — ^the Estab- 
fifihed Church of Scotland — ^in all time coming. And they 
thereby did and do declare the church and parish of Car- 
nock vacant from and after the date of that sentence,** — 
merely because he would not settle Mr. Andrew BAchard- 
8on, then minister at Broughton, as minister of tl^^ gospel 
at Inverkeithing, contrary to the will of the congr^tion. 
This, in contradiction to Scripture, in opposition to th( stand- 
ing laws of the Church of Scotland, and what had there- 
fore been a manifest violation of the solemn oath and en- 
gagements he came under when admitted ministelb of Car- 
nook — therefore a presumptuous sin. Thus (a) highly a^ 
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gravated transgression of the law of the great Gkxl 9nd our 
Saviour. 

' Mr. Thomas Boston, when minister of the gospel at Ox- 
nam, received a scriptural call from the parish and congre- 
gation of Jedburgh, to minister among them in holy things, 
the which call he regularly accepted according to Ohrist^s 
appointment : And as the Presbytery of Jedburgh refused 
to loose his relation 'twixt him and the parish and congre- 
gation of Oxnam, and establish a relation ^twixt him and 
the parish and congregation of Jedburgh, though required. 
He thought they refused to do their duty. He was bound 
to do his by the Divine authority. Therefore peaceably 
and orderly gave in to that Presbytery a demission of his 
charge of Oxnam, and took charge of the congregation of 
Jedburgh. 

' Mr. Thomas Oolier, late minister of the gospel at Rav^ 
enstondale, in England, has accepted a call from the op- 
pressed congregation of Eilconquhar, and others joined 
with them, to fulfil among them that ministry he has re- 
ceived of the Lord. 

'These three ministers think themselves indispensably 
bound by the authority of the Lord Redeemer, King and 
Head of his church, to fulfil every part of the ministry they 
have received from him, and for that end, in concurrence 
with ruling elders, to constitute a presbytery as Scripture 
directs ; for committing that ministry Christ has intrusted 
them with to faithful men, who shall be able to teach 
others; and to act for the relief of oppressed Christian 
congregations — when called in Providence. And therein 
they act precisely the same part they did when ministers) 
— members of the Established Church of Scotland. 

* In consequence whereof, Mr. Thomas Colier, late minis: 
ter in Ravenstondale, having got a unanimous call from 
the congregation at Colingsburgh to be their minister, was 
this day admitted to the office, after sermon preached from 
1 Cor. ii. 2. by Mr. Thomas Boston, minister at Jedburgh. 
jLnd the same day, at four of the clock in the aftemooni 
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)f essn. BoetcMi, GiDeqae, and Colier, with m dd^ from 
iieir respectiYe ooiigr^iti<»s, vix. fr(Hn the ooiDgng^ca 
>f Jedburgh, George Batherford ; frimi the oongr^aitkHi of 
DanfeTmliiie, Pro vost Da vid Tambull ; frcMn the oongrega- 
ion of Cc^ingBbnigh, AlPTander Scott ; oonT^ied in the 
neeting-hoQse of Odingsborgfa, and by scdemn prajer by 
)ir. Thomas Gillespie, formed themselves into a piesbjterr 
or the relief of Christians oppressed in their Christian pri- 
ril^es. 

'The Presbytery, thus constituted, chose Mr. Thomas 
Boston for their moderator, and the above Alexander Scott 
'or their derk pro tempore. The Presbytery adjourned to 
he house of Alexander Scott. 

* The Presbytery appoints the seventeenth day of I>e- 
:ember next to be observed in the congregations under 
dieir inspection as a day of solemn thanksgiving unto God 
for his goodness in the late harvest, and agreed their next 
meeting should be when Providence calls. 

' The sederunt closed vdth prayer.* 

This minute is a very important document in the History 
«f the Relief Body, and is the only authentic record of its 
constitution as a Presbytery. The portion of it which is 
properly the minute of Presbytery, and which begins with 
giying the reasons of their forming themselves into an ec- 
desiastical court, is evidently given at the dictation of Mr. 
QiUespie. It is cast in his strong, rugged, and somewhat 
involved style. The point studiously brought out in the 
narration is the fact, that they were all suffering persecu- 
tion and oppression in their religious rights and privileges, 
and therefore necessitated, from a respect to the authority 
of Christ, the King and Head of his church, to take the 
itep of forming themselves into a separate Presbytery. 
Very particular prominence is given to the sentence of de- 
position passed upon Mr. Gillespie. It is placed in two 
lights. First, it is represented as a gross outrage, perform- 
ed in the name of Christ as the Head of his church ; and, 
lecondly, it is pointed out as being a sentence of deposition, 
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limited merely to the Church of Scotland; go that GUlespie 
was still warranted to exercise, tnU of the Church of Scot- * 
land, the office of the ministry. It is very remarkable^ 
that both in the ordination of Mr. Colier, and in consti-. 
tuting themselves as a Presbytery, the minute bears, 'that 
the solemnity was performed according to Scripture ;' and 
farther, they ' constitute a Presbytery as Scripture directs.' 
There is not a single phrase recognising the laws and can- 
ons of the Church of Scotland. The Confession of Faith is 
not even mentioned. The following are the principles em- 
bodied evidently in the minute, as characterizing this new 
denomination : — 1. It was to be called the Presbytery of 
Belief. 2. It was to be a Presbyterian denomination, com- 
posed of ministers and ruling elders, with churches under 
their inspection. 3. It recognised the 'Lord Kedeemer 
King and Head of his church.' 4. Its rule was the Scrip- 
tures. 5. It claimed the power, as a scripturally constitut- 
ed Presbytery, to license and ordain others for tilie work of 
the ministry. 6. It particularly proffered assistance and 
relief to all oppressed Christian congregations. 7. Under 
Christ, as the Head of his church, it appointed its own sea- 
sons and forms of worship, and therefore, at its very first 
meeting, appointed a day of thanksgiving ' in all the con* 
gregations under their inspection.' 






CHAPTER VL 

THE BXTSirSIOlf OF THB RELIEF PRESBTTERT — ^ITS 
PRINCIPLES. 

The £ftct that a Presbytery for the relief of oppressed Chris* 
tians had been constituted, diffused great joy 0¥er many a 
district in Scothwd. So long as Qillespie and Boston con- 
tinued separate, they were regarded as persons bearing a 
noble testimony to the truth, and also as the genuine 
Mends of religious liberty. Still they were not a centre 
juound which others could congregate, and from whence 
op{Hressed parishes might expect a regular dispensation of 
i^igious ordinances. But henceforth as a regularly con- 
^tuted body, they were to license preachers, ordain minis- 
ters, set up churches, and carry on the cause of Christ in 
destitute and oppressed localities. In their united capacity 
they were to perform every thing, which was competent 
for them to perform, when they were members and minis- 
ters of the Church of Scotland, and this was cheering. 

Oppressed parishes instantly applied to them for deliver- 
uice from the yoke of patronage, legal preaching, and those 
tyramiical measures which were now in fashion in Church 
courts. -The people were wearied with contending against 
%8e who apparently seemed delighted in crushing their 
spirit, and thwarting their desires and likings. Blair- 
Logie, Auchtermuchty, Bellas Hill, Edinburgh, Campbelton, 
Glasgow, Dunse, Anderston, Kilsyth, Irvine, Dalkeith, Kil- 
naronock, Dysart, St. Ninians, Falkirk, Cupar Fife, and 
other places during the first ten years of the existence of 
the Presbjrtery, applied to them to be taken under t\i<^\t 
inspection; and torn the very first the 0\m.«\A»si'^^3i^ 
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BBsembled as large forming congregations. In not a few 
instances, nearly the whole inhabitants of the place de- 
serted the Parish Church, and left its pews gaping in 
emptiness to ' the moral harangues/ as they were called, 
of the intruder. In a cold ¥miter day, the kitchen of the 
parish minister was more than sufficiently spacious to ac- : 
commodate the patron and a few parish paupers who still 
clung to the church of the state. i 

The main evil against which the Relief Presbytery had | 
to struggle at its commencement, was one which nearly all 
denominations have at their origin more or less felt. They . 
had no preachers to send to those towns and villages which i 
were importunate to receive their countenance and aid. :; 
The very number of the applications which were made, \ 
perplexed and enfeebled them. The churches of the first \ 
three ministers during the summer were all but deserted. \ 
Large forming congregations could only have sermon at 1 
most twice or thrice during the year. This was very dis- 
couraging. Still the three Brethren piersevered, and on 
week-days and Sabbath-days erected their standard in 
many a quarter. 

Their evangelical Presbyterianism and liberal principles 
becoming gradually known among the different religious 
denominations of Scotland, and also among the orthodox 
Presbyterian Churches in England, several ministers and 
preachers from among them were persuaded that the new 
denomination was standing upon Scripture ground, and 
therefore gave in their demission to their Church courts, and 
joined the Presbytery of Relief. Such accessions were receiv- 
ed as — ^The Rev. Messrs. Bain, Simpson, Cruden, Pinkerton, 
Bell, &c., from the Establishment. The Rev. Messrs. Scott, 
Warren, Neil, Monteith, M. Boston, &c., from the Presby- 
terian Dissenters in England. The Rev. Messrs. Hutchi- 
son, Kerr, Laurence, Bonar, James Bonar, &c., from the 
Secession. The Rev. Messrs. Robertsons and Auld from 
the Reformed Presbytery. Not a few of these persons were 
men of very considerable attainments, possessed of attrao- 
tive gifts as public speakers, and proved themselves labo- 



and fidthfiil miwiftifi Bei^ tlie aTwed friends of 
are unadiilteimted gocpel of Ouiscand tlie sUnndi 
ates of that Kbertj wbeiewith Chnsi lialh made liis 
e free, they were wfJcomcd thronghovt the oouBtiy 
tneral EaTomites, and wheR8oeTO> thej* pieadied on 
jnental or other oocask»8, immpnae crowds ooQected 
an quarters to hear them. 

can easily be conceived that sadi a wide-^read moTe- 
among the people, and sadi defections of ministers 
ireachers from all the religioas denominations of the 
,Tjy could not take place without exciting jealousies 
g other churches, and fears what this new formed 

might attain to. Its peculiarities required to be 
wly examined, and its progress if possible arrested, 
wise it might fill the whole land ; and if its principles 
unscriptural much evil might be done, which it would 
£cult thereafter to undo and remedy. This, whether 
or not, was plausible. 

3 Establishment began the party ¥rar£Eure by inter- 
luning those ministers and preachers who joined the 
f. Next the Bev. Mr. MacMiUan Sandihills, of the 
med Presbytery, attacked them from the press, — * for 
mixed communion with the Established diurch, — for 
relieving the consciences of men from the yoke of the 
i national moral vows and covenants, — and from the 
ness of true Presbyterian discipline and government, 
1 for their latitudinarian unscriptural terms of com- 
on founded on a blind supposition of men^s goodness.' 
cry being once raised, it was speedily taken up by 
s. Cowan of Colingsburgh having £Etctioned with 
et the Antiburgher minister of Cupar, the war be- 
1 the Secession and Belief speedily began. The kind- 
)f the first straw was suflScient. Pamphlet followed 

pamphlet ably and acrimoniously written, in which 
)unders of the Belief were openly accused of schism, 
Lving left the Establishment without protesting against 
ifections, — still holding communion with it^-— issuing 
stimoDy for the truth, — ^throwing op^ii. tViftVx ^'m\E^- 
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nion to all visible saints, — ^making a distinction between 
"essentials" and "non-essentials," — breaking down the 
hedge of PresbTterian Church government, by denying the 
binding obligation of the national covenant and solemn 
league, — ^introducing a boundless toleration, and setting up 
a church on the ruins of the grand distinguishing princi- 
ples of the Reformation.* In some quarters they were 
farther accused of preaching legal doctrine, and with not 
being sufficiently attentive to the exercise of discipline. 

Not a few of these charges are just such as rival deno- 
minations have always urged against each other, and which 
they will continue to urge till parties shall cease to exist, 
and the church becomes one in Christ Jesus. It is be- 
cause each denomination thinks itself sounder in the £uth 
than all others, and purer than all others, that it stands 
apart from all others ; and therefore considers itself entitled 
to praise itself and administer reproof. The Relief, on its \ 
part, naturally set itself up as better than all others, and : 
as being more enlightened and liberal than all the prior 
denominations in the country. It looked askance upon them ^ 
all as narrow and bigotted, and as entirely behind the age. « 
It was proud of its attainments. Unless its ministers in- 
deed had had their distinguishing peculiarities on which 
they took their stand, and in which they gloried, they could 
not have set up a distinct Presbyterian platform. And yet 
after the fire and smoke of controversy have been blown 
away, it must be confessed, that on all sides there was a 
lamentable magnifying of lesser discrepancies into impor- 
tant differences ; and farther, that many essential points of 
agreement were at the same time sadly overlooked. It 
was a warfare rather about the tything of mint, anise, and 
cumin, than about the weightier matters of the law. 

Unquestionably it served at least one important end. 
The Relief Presbytery had been at fault in not letting the 
public know in some authentic way, what were the great 
principles which they held and which they were prepared 
to maintain. They had come off from the Establishment 
and the other denominations, not as a body, but one by 
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le. Thej had tlieiefore no o|^portimitT of fifting up a 
ant tesiimonj ; and as they came from different denomi> 
Ktions, and were dis^eased with the narrowness of their 
snns of communion, it wonld have heen ungracious to 
aye left them under the flag of cathdic communion, or in 
fcher words, communion among all visihle saints, and yet to 
ave inscribed upon that very flag their own party distino- 
ons, as things in ^diich they vaunted, flinging them insult- 
i^y in the &oe of others. These considerations, and perhaps 
then induced them simply to proclaim their adherence to 
be Westminster standards, and to leave individual minis- 
srs to make knowp their lesser peculiarities in the way 
^hich they considered the most prudent. Now, however, in 
he midst of a hot pamphlet war, this passive policy would 
ot serve their purpose any longer as a distinct church. 
Iiey must come forth either as a body and put down clamour 
y telling what they were, or some one of their number must 
it, whom the public would regard as having both the 
Kmesty and information which were necessary to tell what 
he Belief system really was. 

The latter alternative was the one resorted to, and the 
lev. Patrick Hutchison of St. Ninians, afterwards of Pais- 
ej, applied himself to the work, and executed it to the 
satire satisfaction of his brethren. In as far as sharp con- 
Toversial language was employed against his adversaries, 
ihis is not now to be taken into account, for when Qael 
neets Gael sword in hand, many an unlocked for flash of 
ire gleams from their blades. It has ever been allowed on 
in hands that he has fairly and clearly stated the outlines 
)f the doctrine taught in Belief pulpits, and also stated at 
'nil length that ecclesiastical polity which they set up, and 
yhich during their separate existence they endeavoured to 
naintain. It is essential that the sum of these matters as 
hey came from his pen should be put on record, in giving 
he History of the Origin of the Belief Church, otherwise 
t would be a mere shell without the kernel — a mere skele- 
on without the blood which circulated throughout all its 
eins. 
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In doing this I have nothing to do with party contro- 
versy, nor will I touch it. I will disturb the ashes of no 
man lying in his grave. The sword of the theological pole- 
mics carried on between the Relief and other churches, bias 
been long rusting in its scabbard, and I cheerfully cast both 
sword and scabbard aside. With a sweet heart I shall strive 
to select and arrange in order, from the different publica- 
tions of Hutchison, what was the creed and church order of 
the Relief denomination, and leave others to judge of them. 
I think they will bear examination. That is my opinion. 

Mr. Hutchison, in giving * A Compendious View of the 
Religious System taught by the Relief Synod,' did not in- 
tend, as he tells us, to give a description of all the doctrines 
and truths of the word of God, but only to condescend upon 
a few of the capital points, that others might know ^what 
was the strain of preaching among Relief ministers.' Short 
as his compend is, we intend to make it shorter still, and 
only to select a few points to show that their views were 
sound and scriptural on the doctrines of salvation by grace. 

He lays it down as a general principle, that while the 
Sacred Volume is the standard of truth and error, the 
Relief Church adopts the Westminster Confession of Faith 
and Catechisms, as containing a correct statement of what 
is the mind of the Spirit in the sacred page. At the same 
time he qualifies his approbation of them in some points 
very judiciously. When he speaks in his own name he is 
always to be understood as speaking in the name of his 
brethren. ' The Confession of Faith and Catechisms,' says 
he, 'composed by the venerable Westminster Assembly, 
contain a more complete collection of divine truths than 
any books of human composure I have ever seen : and, in 
my judgment, the Shorter Catechism is the most masterly, 
comprehensive, and judicious production of that venerable 
convention of divines. It contains a collection of divine 
truths so compendious, just, comprehensive, and well-con- 
nected, as is scarcely to be equalled in any human perform- 
ance. But after all, that venerable assembly were not with- 
out their weaknesses and mistakes ; and, indeed, they would 
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being fOTmed after the image of God, and adorned 
3 lair resemblance, God entered into a coTenant 
n, as the puUic head of that nnmeroos fimiiiy, who 
spring firom him by ordinary generation. For his 
odation, God placed him in paradise, where he had 
dng entertaining to the sight, and pleasing to the 
ider the easy restriction of abstaining from the tree 
rledge of good and evil : which prohibition was in- 
to manifest his Creator's just authority oyer him, 
ye the trial of his yirtue and obedience. A severe 
ling was denounced if he transgressed the royal 
e of heaven, " In the day thou eatest thereof thou 
rely die." This threatening was equally to affect 
1 his posterity. At the same time, the threatening 
h upon transgression implied a promise of life to 
nd his posterity, if he had performed the condition 
covenant, by yielding perfect and persevering obe- 
iuring the time appointed for the continuance of his 
onary state. Had he kept the covenant, he and his 
ig would have been confirmed, like the elect angels, 
ite of unchangeable goodness. But being seduced 
devil, and the solicitation of his wife, he tasted the 
: the prohibited tree, and hence the source of all our 
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woe. By the disobedience of this one man all Ms posteritj 
are made guilty. Being their federal head, by the divme 
constitution, the sin he committed in that capacity is im- 
puted to them, and they are as much exposed to the penal 
sanction of the covenant, as if they had committed the ori- 
ginal transgression in their own persons. The death threat- 
ened in that primitive constitution was threefold, temporal, 
spiritual, and etemaL Accordingly, whenever Adam sin- 
ned) he lost his spiritual life, the image of God, and a power 
of living to him in holy obedience. The seeds of mortality 
were sown in his constitution, which gradually sprung up 
and strengthened in his frame, till they brought hun to his 
original dust. And from the time of his transgression, he 
was exposed to eternal death.' 

' As by virtue of Adam's federal representation his pos- 
terity were considered as one person with him in law, what 
took place with him holds also with them. The guilt of his 
fatal transgression was not only charged on him, but his 
soul was corrupted in all its faculties. His understanding 
was darkened, his will perverted, and his affections mis- 
placed. And the very same is the situation of all his pos- 
terity ; they have guilt imputed and sin inherent, Adam's 
sin is imputed to them, as he was their federal head, and 
corruption of nature is conveyed from him to them, as their 
natural root in the way of ordinary generation.' 

The statement here given as to the violation of the covenant 
of works and the consequences thereof, is next followed by 
a compendious view of the nature of the covenuit of grace. 
' This better covenant is with peculiar propriety called the 
covenant of grace ; because grace divinely rich and free was 
the original spring of it, and shines conspicuous in all its 
parts. As by the first covenant sin reigns to death, so by 
the new covenant grace reigns through righteousness to 
eternal life by Jesus Christ. The first covenant was made 
by God with Adam, as the public head of all his natural 
offspring. The second covenant was made by God with 
Christ, as the public head of all his spiritual seed ; and in 
this respect Adam was the type of him that was to come. 
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The "first Adam was bound to perform the condition of the 
ooTsaant of works for all those whom he represented, and 
the second Adam was bound to perform the condition of the 
oovenant of grace for all those whom he represented ; with 
this difference, that Adam was obliged, in point of duty, to 
engage for his posterity, when God proposed the covenant 
to him, whereas the Son of God was disposed to undertake 
the redemption of his people by the bowels of his own love. 
* This covenant of peace was between the Father and the 
Son from eternity, and all the parts of this wondrous plan 
were adjusted with infinite wisdom, counsel, and discern- 
ment. It was an act of grace in the Father to accept of his 
own Son in this covenant, as the surety of sinners, as well 
as in the Son to become their surety. But though the first 
and second Adam agree in being federal heads, their /ecfem^ 
representation vhm not of equal extent, Adam, in the first 
covenant, represented all his natural descendants. Christ, 
in the second, represents the elect only, or all those, who, 

tfirom eternity, were given to him by the Father, to be re- 
deemed from misery, and to obtain salvation with eternal 
glory. The rest of the human race were passed by in the 
decree of election ; and left to possess that heritage of wrath, 
j to which they are bom, as the descendants of Adam, and 
under the covenant of works. And no impeachment of the 
divine rectitude can arise from this, any more than from 
leaving the apostate angelic tribe to perish irretrievably in 
their sin. When reasonable creatures sin against God, the 
perfection of his nature requires that their sin should be 
punished according to its demerit, and if they never share 
in divine grace, it is what God is not their debtor to con- 
fer, who is free to do with his own as he pleaseth. And 
those who are the blessed objects included in the decree of 
_ election, are indebted for this inestimable privilege to the 
I free and distinguishing grace of God, and not to any thing 
I in themselves, or done by them in time. The love of Jeho- 
I vah was the cause of their election ; their faith, love, re- 
I pentance, and good works, are the fruits of election, and 
flow as necessarily from the great source of ekctm%W?^ ^& 
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beams of light issue from the san. They were chosen in 
Christ as their new covenant head, that thej might be holy, 
not because they wovld be holy.' 

To carry this covenant into effect, it was necessary that 
the Son of God should become incarnate, and on this point 
the following doctrine was held ; — ' It was to accomplish 
the redemption of the chosen seed that the Son of God was, 
in the fulness of time, made flesh. He assumed the nature 
of those whom he was to redeem into union with his divine 
personality, that, being related to heaven in respect of his 
divinity, and to earth in respect of his humanity, he might 
more fitly be the day^s-man between God and man, and 
perform the office of a mediator. The nature, which he 
assumed into union with himself, was perfectly holy, that 
it might be qualified for subsisting in union to his divinity, 
and for that obedience which he was to perform as our 
surety. He was not included in the federal representation 
of the first Adam, that he might be free from the imputa- 
tion of his sin. He was conceived in a virgin's womb, by 
the overshadowing of the Holy Spirit, that he might be free 
from that depravity of nature, which is conveyed from Adam 
to his posterity by ordinary generation. A part of the vir- 
gin's substance was sanctified by the Holy Spirit, freed 
from all sinful pollution or tendency towards it, and sepa- 
rated or set apart for the holy purpose of forming our Lord's 
body. The particular manner in which the Holy Ghost ac- 
complished this divine operation is veiled in mysterious 
secrecy, and where the Scriptures do not give us a key we 
are not at liberty to pick the lock. 

* But though, by virtue of the act of assumption, our 
Lord united a real human nature to his divinity, he did not 
assume a human person. To constitute a human person, a 
true body and a reasonable soul must be united, and these 
must subsist distinctly by themselves. But it was other- 
wise with our blessed Lord ; for, though he had a real hu- 
man nature, a true body and reasonable soul united toge- 
ther, yet these never had a separate subsistence of their own; 
but from the very moment of his supernatural conception, 
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bj the overshadowing Spirit, thej subsisted in union to his 
divine personality as the Son of God. He has therefore a 
human nature, but one divine person for ever/ 

Again, the end to be served by the Saviour's assumption 
of humanity was one of the very last importance. Here a 
clear and certain soimd was given forth. ' The human na- 
ture which Qur Lord assumed, was richly supplied with the 
gifts and graces of the Holy Spirit, to support and strengthen 
him in the course of his painful obedience and sufferings as 
the surety of his people. As their surety it became him to 
fulfil all righteousness. A twofold debt they owed, a debt 
of obedience, and a debt of punishment, neither of which 
they were able to pay. Both these debts were paid by him 
for them. His righteousness, which was the performance 
of the condition of the new covenant, consisted of three 
parts, the holiness of his nature, the purity of his life, and 
his sufferings from the sordid manger to the bloody cross. 
The law of God required the most perfect rectitude of soul, 
as well as perfect holiness of life, and the first in order to 
the last. Our Redeemer answered both these requisitions 
in the most perfect manner ; for he was the holy thing born 
of a virgin, and in his life he was holy, harmless, undefiled, 
and separated from sinners. The first Adam was quickly 
overcome by the tempter and seduced into sin; but the 
second Adam was proof against all his temptations, and 
held fast his integrity till death put a period to a life of 
the fairest innocence, and of the most extensive useful- 
ness, and advantage to mankind. By the spotless purity 
of his nature and life he paid that debt of obedience 
which his people owed, and by his sufferings, commenc- 
ing at his birth and terminating in his death, he paid 
their debt of punishment. His sufferings for his people 
were voluntary; for he became obedient to death, even the 
death of the cross ; and that they were not eternal was ow- 
ing to the infinite dignity of the sufferer. The punishment 
due to the sins of his .people he endured, in consequence of 
the imputation of them to him. As under the ceremonial 
dispensation there was a typical truncation of the guilt of 
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the literal Israel to the victim, in consequence of which it 
was slain : so there was a real trandation of the guilt of the 
spiritual Israd unto the Lamb of God^ in consequence of 
which his blood was shed.' 

Farther, it was in the character of the great High Priest 
over the House of God that Christ died to make an atonement 
for the sins of his people. And on this subject it was held, — 
* His priestly oflSce consisted of two parts, — to offer himself 
a sacrifice, and to make intercession*. The first part of this 
office he performed on earth, in his unparalleled sufferings, 
which terminated in his death, when he offered to €k)d his 
entire human nature, soul and body. His sacrifice was a 
perfect atonement for the offences of ids people, committed 
against a Being infinite in all perfection, by virtue of the 
union of his humanity, which was the oblatk)n to his divin- 
ity, the altar that sanctified the gift ; for it was by the 
Eternal Spirit that he offered himself to Ood. And that 
his sacrifice was acceptable to the Father, appears from his 
appointing him to lay down his life, his declaration that he 
was well-pleased for his righteousness' sake, his resurrec- 
tion from the gloomy grave, giving him glory and a king- 
dom, the promise of a numerous seed, and the descent of 
the Holy Spirit, after he ascended on high. If the sacrifice 
which he offered be considered in the extent of its intrinsic 
virtue and merit, it is sufficient to save all men, or ten thou- 
sand worlds ; for merit that is infinite will extend to all 
possible redemption. But Christ never intended to save to 
the utmost extent of the merit of his death ; he only intend- 
ed by his death to save the election, or those whom the 
Father had given unto him. He died to purchase a certainty 
of salvation for this chosen seed, and not to procure a pos- 
sibility of salvation for all, or to bring all men into a sal- 
vable condition. 

* His intercession, which is the other branch of his priestly 
office, he is now performing within the veil. Having offered 
his sacrifice on earth, like the legal high priest, he went 
into the most holy place, where he appears in the Father's 
presence an Advocate and Intercessor. His intercession is 
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of the Bame extent with his death. For the elect onlj he 
died, and for them only he intercedes. He intercedes for 
those elected persons already brought into the covenant of 
grace, that they may be kept in it ; and for those elect per- 
sons who are still in their natural condition, that they may 
be made belieTers, and brought home to their Father's 
house.' 

Finally, Christ carries on the work of mediator in heaven 
for the purpose of conveying to his people the blessings of 
his purchase. They are all made to possess them in due sea- 
son, and the following was held to be the mode in which he 
r^;enerates, justifies, and brings his people under the rule of 
holy obedience : — ' The glorious gospel is the great and chief 
means which God the Spirit makes use of in bringing the 
elect into a state of salvation by Jesus Christ. No qualifi- 
cations are required of sinners to eyititU them to the gospel 
salvation, or to be the foundation of their right to believe 
in the Son of God. The calls, commands, and invitations 
of the word, are the ground of faith, and they are directed 
to mankind, as lost and perishing sinners of Adam's family. 
As every Israelite had a right to eat of the paschal lamb ; 
to gather the manna in the wilderness ; and if bit by the 
fiery serpents, to look to the brazen serpent for healing : so 
every sinner, whatever he has been, and whatever he has 
done, has a right to believe in Christ as the great ordinance 
of heaven for his salvation, and ought to consider the calls 
and invitations of the gospel so particvlarly directed to 
himself, as though they were not directed to any other per- 
son in the creation. It is the distinguished excellence and 
glory of the gospel, that it offers Jesus and his salvation, 
fuUyandfredy to every sinner, who hears this joyful sound. 

' But though no qualifications are required as the foun- 
dation of faith, but only the gracious declarations of the 
word, yet a sense and conviction of sin and misery is neces- 
sary in all those who believe. It is not necessary, as the 
ground of faith, but it is necessary to faith itself. For it 
must be observed, that a right to believe, and faith itself, 
are very different things. The one lies wholly in tha uotd^ 
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the other is seated in the heart. Many have a right to be- 
lieve in the external invitation, but few in comparison im- 
prove this right into real faith. And even many convinced 
sinners perish without believing in Christ, as many of the 
Israelites who passed by the burning mount, died in the 
wilderness, and never entered the promised land. And of 
those whose convictions are of a saving nature, some have 
stronger convictions, some weaker, some are under them a 
longer, some a shorter time. Sometimes convinced sinners 
are long in the place of the breaking forth of children ; at 
other times, as soon as Zion is in travail, she brings forth 
her sons, and a nation is bom in one daj : so diversified is 
the way of the Spirit in this mysterious and divine process. 
' But sooner or later, when convictions are saving, they 
issue in regeneration, which consists in an effectual super- 
natural change of the faculties of the souL This gracious 
change is produced by the agency of the Spirit of Christ, 
and sinners are wholly passive, when it is effected. They 
may indeed be active in the use of appointed means, that 
they may obtain conversion, but the infusion of the heavenly 
nature in regeneration is whoUy the work of the Spirit. 
They can no mor^ produce the heavenly life in their souls, 
by any actions of their own, or improvement of their natu- 
ral powers, than they could be the authors of their own 
creation, or that a man under the power of natural death, 
the prey of worms and corruption, can raise himself from 
the darksome grave, and perform the functions of natural 
life. When this change is effected, the soul does not receive 
any new natural faculties ; for its faculties are essential to 
its nature, and though weakened, are not lost by sin. The 
soul is possessed of ^e same understanding, will, and affec- 
tions, in every state of its being, as constituent parts of its 
nature. But in regeneration the old, natural, and essential 
faculties of the soul are renewed by the infusion and recep- 
tion of new spiritual qualities. This change is also univerml 
in the soul, and pervades all its faculties, and yet the whole 
soul is not renewed. In regeneration grace is perfect in its 
parUf but is not perfect in its growth,. As when a child is 
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into the natural world, he has all the memhers of a 
though these are but small at first, in comparison of 
they will be in a state of manhood: so when the new 
ire is formed in the soul, it contains every grace really, 
I seed and principle, though no grace is perfect in its 

Lstification is another privilege of believers. Though 
ct in its nature firom regeneration, it is inseparably 
cted with it. Justification is a chimge of the sinner's 
regeneration is a change of his heart. The one is an 

God without him, the other is the vH>rk of Qod within 
The one respects the penalttf of the law, and the pur^ 
U which it threatens, the other respects the prieepts 

law, and the obedience which it requires. In the one 
iliever is delivered from the guilt of sin, in the other 
ts power. In the one he has a tide to heaven, and in 
her a begun meetness for it. 

le foundation of justification is the meritorious right* 
sss of the Divine Surety, exclusive of aU qualifications 
s person justified, or any works performed by him. 
lith by which he is justified is of the operation of God, 

neither justifies by virtue of its habit, or. existence 

soul as a grace of the Spirit, nor yet by its own act, 
s exercised by the soul ; but it justifies as an instru- 
or liand of the soul, which it stretches forth to receive 
ft of Christ's righteousness, exhibited as the object of 
^ing faith in the word of grace, and claims an interest 
is its own. The righteousness of Christ is imputed to 
oner by God, at the time when it is received by faith, 
vhen it is imputed to him, it is not infused into his 
e, but in law reckoning, it is so placed to his account 
; is as pleadable by him for acceptance with God and 
d life, as if it had been wrought out by him in his 
)erson. 

justification the believer not only obtains a title to 
rhich he cannot lose again, but also a full, free, and 
irsible pardon of all his sins. When he is justified, he 
apletely freed from the law, as a con^taxl\i qI ^^^^> 
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both in its precept and penalty. He is freed from the pre- 
cept of the law, as a covenant, because in thp covenant of 
works the law^s precept was prescribed to Adam as the 
foundation of a title to life, but it is not prescribed to the 
believer for this end in the gospel. But though the believer 
is freed from the precept of the law, in its federal form, as 
obedience to it is the foundation of a title to life, according 
to the nature and constitution of the covenant of works, 
yet he is not freed from its obligation, as it is the eternal 
rule of righteousness, resulting immediately from the all- 
perfect nature of the divine Lawgiver : for in this sense the 
law must have been the rule of obedience to man, though 
it had never been delivered to him in the form of a cove- 
nant ; and in this sense the law is unalterable in its obliga- 
tion, till the nature of the Lawgiver be changed, and man 
cease to be a subject of moral government. This natural 
law is taken into the gospel system, and is in the hand of 
Christ as Mediator, and it is obligatory on all his mystical 
members, not as in the old covenant that they may obtain 
a title to life by obeying it, but as the ride of their obedience : 
which obedience is at once the evidence of their title to life 
by faith in the Saviour's righteousness, and their meetness 
for the possession of eternal life, in respect of the frame 
and temper of their mind; for without holiness, in this 
sense, no man can see the Lord.' 

Such are a few of the doctrinal and evangelical truths 
inculcated, as Hutchison* says, * by Relief ministers upon 
the people of their charge, the saving influence and energy 
of which they desire their hearers may experience upon 
their hearts, and then they doubt not but that they will be 
saved.' I have only selected a few from those he conde- 
scends on, but those who are acquainted with their Bibles 
and the analogy of faith, will be at no loss to conceive what 
the others must have been. 

It was under the doctrine of Christ considered as King 
in Zion, that the peculiarities of the Belief Church properly 
consisted. A clearer distinction was now beginning to be 
discerned between the kingdom of Christ and the kingdoms 
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of this world than formerly, and they set up their denomi« 
nation in the acknowledgment thereof. In the somewhat 
homelj but expressive language of Hutchison, — they re- 
garded the kneading together of the kingdom of CSirist and 
the kmgdoms of this world as a radical evil, and as the 
fimitful source of many of those things which had long dis- 
tressed the consciences of men and produced divisions and 
animosities in the church of God. Their general views of 
the kingdom of Christ, or in other words of his Church as 
to its polity, were as follows : — 

They held that the kingdom of Christ was twofold,— es- 
sential and mediatorial. ' His essential kingdom is his by 
nature, as the Son of God, and equally belongs to him with 
the Father and Spirit. This kingdom is equally the natu- 
ral right and property of God, the Father, Son, and Holy 
Ghost, as the powerful Creatorj Preserver, all-wise, and 
righteous Governor of the imiverse. Christ's essential king- 
dom is of vast extent ; it extends to the whole universe of 
tiimgs, and commands every thing that hath being. Uni- 
Tersal nature is subject to his control, and is disposed of by 
him, aeoording to his pleasure. All creatures, animate and 
inanimate, material and immaterial, through the wide ex- 
tent of creation, are the subjects of his government.' 

Besides his essential kingdom as the Son of God, as Im- 
XANcnsL or God and man in one person, — ^ he is invested 
with a delegated power and authority by the Father, for 
carrying into execution his mediatorial administration, till 
he present aU his redeemed people faultless and spotless 
before the throne of God. The universal kingdom of pro- 
vidence and of grace is in the character of Mediator com- 
mitted to him. His mediatorial kingdom, however, is 
more especially confined to the church. Here he rules, in 
the perfection of wisdom, clemency, and grace. As he is 
the author of the first creation, and universal governor, as 
God ; so as Mediator, by special donation, he is placed at 
the head of the new creation ; being made King in Zion, 
and head ov^ all things, unto the church. He is her head 
^ giyoemmemt, as by his mediatorial power, he g^ve& hs»T 
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an entire system of laws, suited to every state of her being. 
He is her head of vital infltienoe, as he communicates^ out 
of his own exhaustless fuhiess, the quickening, sanctifying, 
comforting, and establishing influences of his grace.' 

Christ is the head of government in his church — and his 
government is absolute. It is governed entirely according 
to his will. The sole power of legislation being lodged in 
the person of the Prince, he by his own authority institut- 
ed and framed the whole policy, system of laws, form, and 
order of government in his kingdom. And if Messiah's 
kingdom be absolute, then none have a right to make new 
laws in his kingdom, to alter his laws, or to dispense with 
them. His laws are perfect, and therefore stand in no 
need of the addition of new human laws ; for to add to any 
system of laws argues them to be imperfect before such 
addition is made. His laws are eiijoined by his most sa- 
cred and divine, authority, and they are not to be altered 
or dispensed with. 

* Messiah the Prince has not left the government of his 
church in an ambulatory condition, to be one time Presby- 
terian, another Independent, a third Episcopalian. But 
the first of these, especially as to the great lines of it, was 
evidently observed in the constitution and practice of the 
first Christian churches, and is therefore to be observed in 
the church, in all ages. And it is also more agreeable to 
reason and common sense than any other form of ecclesi- 
astical polity. 

' The Lawgiver in Zion hath also instituted the two seals 
of the covenant, in the new-testament kingdom, viz. Bap- 
tism and the sacred supper, together with the terms and 
conditions of admission to these seals. The great scrip- 
tural condition of admission to the seals of the covenant is 
the reality of saintship, and the visibility of it. By the 
first, men are entitled to the seals of the covenant, in the 
sight of God, and, by the second, in the eye of the church. 
As the church is to judge of men, by their fruits or out- 
ward appearance, she may lawfully admit the vilest of men 
to her communion, if they are visible saints, and maintain 
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a &ir outward profession and deportment ; as their real, 
internal character is concealed from her view, and does not 
come under her rule of judgment. And, if she presumes 
to refuse the seals of the covenant to visible saints, she is 
equally guilty of mal-administration, as if she dispensed 
them to visible sinners. Her latitudinarianism, or devia- 
tion from the scriptural rule of judging, is equally great, 
when she shuts the door of her communion against those, 
who appear to be the children of €bd, by exhibiting the 
fruits of the Spirit to view, in a holy practice, as if she 
opened the door of her communion to the openly immoral 
and profane. It were to be wished those would attend to 
this who confine their communion to the votaries of their 
own party, and boldly exclude many precious saints in the 
sight of God, and visibly so before the world. 

' He hath also appointed the different orders of men, who 
are to bear ofSice and administer the afiairs in this kingdom. 
Some of these were extraordinary, as prophets, apostles, 
and evangelists. These were necessary for opening the 
Christian dispensation, and establishing the new-testa- 
ment kingdom, and then their office was to expire. Others 
were ordinary and standing office-bearers in the church, 
as pastors and teachers, governments or ruling elders, and 
deacons, where they are necessary, for serving tables, and 
conducting, in a proper manner, the secular affairs of the 
church. These ordinary office-bearers are to be continued, 
in the church, to the end of the world. No other office- 
bearers are of divine institution. The various orders of 
men, in the church of Rome and the Episcopal church, are 
unknown in the kingdom of Christ, and are not constituted 
by divine, but by human authority. 

* The way, in which the office-bearers of this kingdom 
are to be installed in their office, is by election and ordi- 
nation. Their election belongs to the members of the 
church, or the visible subjects of this kingdom. This is 
evident from the election of an apostle to supply the place 
of Judas, by the hundred and twenty disciples. It is evi- 
dent from the election of the first deacons, by the multi 
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tude, and from the instalment of presbyters, teaching and 
ruling, after the multitude had chosen them, bj the 
stretching out of hands. All these instances of popular 
elections are recorded in scripture, for the imitation of tht 
churdi of Christ in after ages, and to point out the scrip* 
tural manner, in which the office-bearers in Messiah's 
Jdngdom, are to be chosen, to the end of the world. And, 
after thej have heea. chosen, in a regular, scriptural manner^ 
they axe to be ordained or put into office, by the presby- 
tery or rulers of the church.' 

As to the power and authority of these office-bearers in 
Christ's kingdom^ — ^ Their power, (if they could be brought 
to understand and not to exceed it) is not legisbAiTe bat 
ministerial. They haye no power to giye law to Chiist'i 
subjects. They have only an executive power, committed 
to them, of executing the laws and* dispensing the ordi- 
nances of his appointment. In respect of public teaching) 
in the diurch of God, they are not at liberty to teach what 
they think proper, but what Messiah hath commanded 
them. And, in governing the church, they are not to do 
it, by laws of their own framing, but by a conscientioufl 
observance of the laws of his appointment.' 

As a King, Christ has subjects, and the genuine subjects 
of Christ's kingdom are bought with his blood, and re* 
generated by his Spirit. ' All the subjects of Christ*^ 
kingdom were once his enemies, and engaged in rebellioX^ 
against him. They were involved in the general apostas/^ 
of mankind from God, the great source of excellence, per' 
fection, and glory, the gracious Author of their existence^ 
preservation, and mercies, to whom they owed the highest 
homage, love, and subjection.' While thus they were ene- 
mies, Jesus in the riches of his grace, died for his subjects, 
that by his death he might make them his friends. 

In making them his friends. He is seen as the Head of 
injt/nence to his church. The great gift in the gospel eco* 
nomy is the gift of the Spirit. This is donated to Christ 
as Mediator by the Father, and he makes his enemies his 
subjects and friends by the agency of the Holy Ghost. In 
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effecting this bappy leTolatioii in the Iteuty the S^nrit or^ 
narilj b^ins to operate as » spirit of oon¥ictioii» making 
sin to stand f<vth to the af^rdioision ei the mind, in its 
nature, aggraTstions, and demerit, dragging the sinner, as 
it were, to the divine trihonal, and facing him, like the 
Hteral Israelites, at the foot of the burning mount, firom 
whence he hears the fiery law thund^ forth its awM de- 
nunciation, ' Cursed is eyeiy one that oontinueth not in all 
things written in the book of the law to do them.* And, 
after baring operated, a longer oir shorter time, and more 
or less sensiUy, as a spirit of bondage unto fear, he b^^s 
to operate as a sjorit of adoption, communicating himself, 
in his own proper nature to the soul, and impressing the 
moral nature or image of Qod upon it, filling it with spi- 
ritual light and aQ holy tempers and affections.' 

These being the general outlines of the doctrine held by 
the Relief Church, as to the ordering of the kingdom of 
Christ in its various departments, under its Head, it can 
easily be conceived that these rie?rs of theirs influenced 
their opinions as to the relation which the gospel church 
occupied to the Old Testament church — ^the kingdoms of 
this world — ^the other denominations of Christians — and the 
covenants entered into in former times of sore persecution 
by the religious community of Scotland. 

Ist. The Relief denomination regarded the gospel church 
as very different in its nature from the Old Testament 
economy. The one they considered vduniary, while the 
other was in a great measure, compulaor^. 

^The Israelitish church, established in Palestine, was 
not a voluntary society, but the Christian church u. The 
Israelites were not left at liberty, whether they were to 
adhere to the Jewish religion or not. They were obliged 
to profess the true religion, and worship of God, established 
in Canaan; and such as apostatized to the worship of 
felse gods were to be destroyed, by the express appoint- 
ment of the great Head of the theocracy. No strange god 
was to be set up among them, in that peculiar spot of earth, 
where he had established his own wotbYi\^. 1!Vw& ^ wv^ 
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church, however,, was a yoluntary society with respect to 
proselytes from Gentilism. None of the Gentiles were to 
he forced to profess the Jewish religion, like native Israel' 
ites. But such of them as became willing converts to it, 
were to be received. And this is the case with Christ's 
new-testament kingdom ; it is a vduntary society, consist- 
ing of men of all nations, kindreds and tongues, who by 
their own consent and choice enter into it. The gospel- 
church has its gates open to receive all, who voluntarily 
enter into it. Christianity proposes blessings unto men, 
great in their number, precious in their nature, durable as 
eternity, and with a divine freedom ; but it punishes none, 
in the outward man, for not becoming its votaries. Its 
language, alluring and awful to all that hear it, is, '' He 
that believeth shall be saved ; but he that believeth not 
shall be damned.'* It exhibits every thing amiable, bene- 
ficent, and excellent to captivate the hearts of men, and 
make them its votaries by their own consent. And it de- 
nounces endless misery, in the future life, upon all who will 
not embrace it. But it requires no man to profess it con- 
trary to his own inclinations. It recommends itself to the 
esteem and approbation of mankind, by its own internal 
light and evidence, its amiable excellencies, and that nu- 
merous train of blessings temporal and eternal, which it 
brings along with it ; for it has the promise of the life that 
now is, and of that which is to come. And, if it is de- 
spised, it leaves men to the mournful consequences of their 
own folly and unbelief. But it rejects the absurd aid of 
the civil sword ; nor is it so rude and uncourteous as to 
force itself upon men, by civil penalties, in a greater or less 
degree. Such things are not the weapons of its warfare. 
Such carnal weapons are excellently adapted to the carnal 
and worldly genius of the Mahometan and Antichristian 
kingdom ; but, in Messiah's kingdom, they are unknown ; 
it neither needs them, nor can admit them, nor have its 
interests ever been promoted by them. 

* The truths of the gospel will make their way in the 
world, by their own internal beauty, excellence, and im- 
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portance, and the energy of the Spirit of grace attending 
them, without the absurd, irrational, and heterogeneous 
power of the sword, would men only learn the wisdom, to 
suffer the kingdom of Christ to remain distinct from the 
worldly kingdoms, and fight its battles by weapons that 
are not carnal, but spiritual like itself. That church-state, 
or establishment of religion, which is constituted by human 
authority, or cannot consist without it, is not from Christ, 
it is not his kingdom, nor has the least connection with it. 
It is only a worldly kingdom, or pc^tical constitution, 
framed and established by church and state-politicians, 
which Messiah the Prince will never acknowledge for his 
kingdom ; for his kingdom he has established himself to 
stand through all ages, and has not left it to be framed and 
constituted by states or churches.* 

2d. The kingdom of Christ, as stated in the preceding 
sentence, was held to be perfectly distinct from the king- 
doms of this world, and the one was not to interfere with 
the other. 

' In all matters of religion, and the worship of God, 
Christians are not the subjects of worldly kingdoms, but 
of the kingdom of Christ. As they are Tnevnibers of the church 
of Christ they helong to a community entirely different from 
the civil state; a community standing upon a different 
basis, under a different system of laws, and form of admin- 
istration, and constituted for very different ends. In all 
matters of faith, conscience, and the worship of God, every 
man is to judge for himself. In such matters, he is to call 
no man master on earth, nor to subject his faith and con- 
science to the dictates of men. These are things too sacred 
and lie too near the foundation of religion, to be intermed- 
dled with. None have a right to usurp dominion over 
the £sdth and consciences of men. The inspired apostles 
themselves claimed no such power over Christians in their 
day. These venerable, holy men inculcated the rights of 
conscience and private judgment in their excellent writ- 
ings, and sacredly observed them in their practice. To 
commit depredations on the rights of conscience w^a l<&it 
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to the pretended vidar of Christ, and those succeeding ages 
of despotism, which have disgraced the annals of the 
church, and stained them with barbarity, carnage, and 
blood ; but, in the primitive apostolic age, they were un- 
known in the church itself whatever injuries she sustained 
from other quarters. 

' It is every man^s duty to search the scriptures for him- 
self to leam from them the mind of Christ, for his own 
salvation, and not to receive implicidy the doctrines which 
men teach, or the creed of the civil magistrate. The mean- 
est subject in the state has as good a right to judge, in 
matters of religion, for himself, as the prince on the throne. 
The civil magistrate has no more right to dictate a religious 
creed to his subjects, than they have a right to dictate a 
religious creed to him. By being placed at the head of the 
civil state, to give law to the subjects of the state, he is 
not therefore placed at the head of the church, to give law 
to the body of Christ. If ever he assumes tbis character 
and power, he trangresses the just limits of his authority, 
which is civUy not religious; invades the dominions of an- 
other prince ; and arrogantly claims the power of giving 
laws to a community, that knows, and ought to know, no 
king but Jesus. This is a stretch of prerogative as unrea- 
sonable and absurd, as it would be for the French king to 
pretend to give law to the British subjects, or for the king 
of Britain to assume the power of prescribing laws to the 
subjects of a foreign prince. 

* Every civil magistrate ought to have a power of judging, 
in matters of religion, for himself, for this belongs to him 
as a man and a Christian, and therefore he ought not to be 
deprived of it by becoming a magistrate. But as, by be- 
coming the supreme magistrate, he does not lose the un- 
alienable right of judging for himself in religious matters : 
so, by being raised to supremacy in the state, he acquires 
no right over his subjects, to prescribe to them in matters 
of religion, or to interfere with the sacred rights of Chris- 
tians, to regulate their faith, conscience, and religious wor- 
ship, according to the information and conviction of truth 
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by, which they have received from the word of (Jod. 
e things the conscience is sacred to God, the alone 
r the conscience : and Christians, in these matters, 
)untable only to Christ, as their Master and Lord, 
ist stand or fall by his judgment. As the civil 
ate is a member of the church, he is not a nder, 
thject of Christ's kingdom ; and, if he is a good man, 
account this a higher honour and privilege, than to 
lead of the civil state. As he is a member of the 
he is upon the same footing with other Christians. 
inest subject of Christ's kingdom has as good a right 
le privileges of it, as the greatest prince on earth ; 
i is no respect of persons, and no man is known 
e flesh. 

ugh in matters of religion, and things pertaining 
law of their God, Christians are the subjects of 
kingdom, and not of the dvil state ; yet, in thingp 
ing to this life, and the outward man, they are the 
} of the worldly kingdom, and in these things the civil 
ate has a right to command, and to be obeyed. 
r of Christ commands all the subjects of his king" 
be subject to every ordinance of man. By which 
t, a cheerful and ready obedience to all those ordi- 
of the civil magistrate, that are of a lawful nature, 
[lin his jurisdiction as the head of the state, and do 
irfere with their rights as Christians, and members 
hurch of Christ. While their consciences are to be 
3red to the Lord of hosts, their bodies, services, and 
goods, are subjected to the temporal prince. They 
ipport his person and government, and give him iJl 
pact and honour, as the si^reme head of the state, 
Qg taxations, engaging ia^Kwful war, and perform- 
)ther duties obligatory upon them, as subjects of 
Idly kingdom. And all the lawful commands of the 
igistrate they must obey, from conscience, and from 
etion, that it is the will of the great Christian Law- 
hat they should do so, and not merely from fear of 
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outward punishment, in their persons or substance, if thej I 
do not.' 

Earthly kings indeed owe a duty to the church, 
how ? * Earthly kings may be nursing fathers, and thnr 
queens nursing mothers to the church, without interfeiing 
with the rights of her members. By their own example 
they may recommend religion to their subjects. TheymftJ 
exert their influence in promoting the interest of Ohnst's 
kingdom a great variety of ways, withoi^t abridging the 
rights of conscience, and private judgment, in matters of 
religion. They may encourage piety, by promoting good 
men to offices in the state, and withholding them from bad 
men. They may be fathers to their people, and guardians 
of their religious and civil liberties, by preserving church 
and state from foreign enemies, and not suffering one part 
of their subjects to oppress and disturb the rest, in the 
quiet and peaceable possession of their rights, as men and 
as Christians. But, if they countenance one part of their 
subjects, in harassing and distressing the rest, as was too 
much the case in the cruel state-uniformities of the last 
century, they are rather tyrants, than nursing fathers and 
mothers to the church, as they invade the sacred preroga- 
tive of Christ, and the rights of his people. And every 
such invasion is a step towards the overturning of their 
throne.' 

dd. In regard to other churches around them, the Belief 
held it unlawM to hear legal and unsound preachers who 
overturned in their discourses the doctrines of grace, — and 
also to hear intruders who had violently thrust themselves 
into particular charges in the church of Christ, and who 
by so doing had at once robbed Christ of his avihority, and 
his people of their liberty. They also considered it wrong 
in those who had put themselves under the inspection of a 
faithful minister, not to wait with regularity upon his 
ministrations. But still while they held these doctrines, 
and in the spirit of them had endeavoured to form them- 
selves into a distinct denomination, they also avowed their 
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i^eadiness to hold occasional commmdon, both lay and mi- 
nisterial, when circumstances required it, with all visible 
taints. They held that the terms of admission to, and ex- 
clusion from, the Lord's supper, and the other seal of the 
covenant, were unalterably fixed by the great Head of the 
GSiurch himself, and were to be learned from his word 
alone. 

'He hath not left these to be framed, changed, diminish- 
ed, or augmented, by the arbitrary appointments of men. 
The office-bearers in his house have only the execution of 
that system of government and laws committed to them, 
which he hath appointed. As in respect of doctrine they 
are to teach all things that Christ hath commanded; so in 
their judicative capacity, they are sacredly bound to observe 
that order and discipline, which he hath appointed to be 
observed in his church, till his second coming. The under 
shepherds have no right, by their own authority, to admit 
or exclude from sealing ordinances, in his church, but only 
to dedare ^xAfaitkfvRyio observe the terms of church-fel- 
bwship, which he hath appointed. And because men in 
their different generations are so unhappily disposed, in 
this and other points, to deviate so widely from the re- 
vealed will of Christ, it is remarkable, that he concludes 
both Testaments with a very seriovA caution to the church 
against such deviations. The last injunction, which he de- 
livered unto the Old Testament church, we have Mai. iv. 
4. " Remember ye the law of Moses my servant, which I 
commanded unto him in Horeb, for all Israel, with the sta- 
tutes and judgments." And Rev. xxii. 18, 19. we have his 
parting declaration to the New Testament church : *' For I 
testify unto every man, that heareth the words of the pro- 
phecy of this book, if any man shall add unto these things, 
God shall add unto him the plagues that are written in this 
book. And if any man shall take away from the words of 
the book of this prophecy, God shall take away his part 
out of the book of life, and out of the holy city, and from 
the things that are written in this book." As therefore if 
it is so dangerous to deviate from the xe\Q^<^4 ^^ ^1 
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Christ, it must be so partioularly in the affair of chuidi 
eommunion. And on this great point the churches will do 
well to take heed to what the Spirit saith to them, rather 
than to the dictates or practices of &llible men. 

' All men, as they are the sinful and perishing desoen^ 
dants of Adam, have a right to hear the gospel, because 
Christ himself gave his apostles, and in them, all ordinary 
ministers after them, a commission to go into all the world, 
and preach the gospel unto t»ery creatwrt. This unlimited 
commiman, given, by the chief Shepherd, to o^ his under 
shepherds, joined with his own general indtatiom, '^ Look 
to me and be sayed all the ends of the earth ;*' '' Ho every 
one that thirsteth, come to the waters ;'' '^ Him that cometh 
to me I wiU in nowise cast out f gives all men a right to 
hear the gospel, and to believe in Mm, high and low, rick 
and poor, learned and unlearned, wise and foolish, sober 
and pro&ne. Barbarian, Scythian, bond and free, sensible 
and insensible sinners. 

' But though all men, as sinners, have a right to the 
gospel feast, none but believers, in the sight of God, have a 
right to the sacramental table. This tMe is covered with 
children's bread, and therefore none but children have a 
right to it. It is a fieast prepared by the glorious bride- 
groom of the church for his spouse : for all those, who have 
matched with him, and by faith taken hold of the everlast- 
ing covenant. It is an ordinance, intended to seal the 
benefits of the covenant to believers, to strengthen and 
confirm their graces ; but it is not a converting ordinance, 
nor intended to be the means of communicating the spi- 
ritual life to the soul. It is graciously intended to be the 
food of the new nature, but not the mean of inypianting 
that nature. 

* And «'8 none but believers have a right to the holy sup- 
per, in 'he sight of God: so aU believers have this right. 
Being at'^iquaUy the children of God, they have the same 
common t tie to the children's bread. Let it be remembered 
that the righteousness of Christ, graciously imputed and 
received by fiiith, is the alone foundation of the believer's 
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title to this ordinance, and all the other pecnliar privileges 
0f the covenant of grace. But this righteousness is eqyudly 
imputed to eoery chikL of Qod, and embraced bj a fiiith of 
the divine operation, and therefore cUH his chUdren have 
the same fundamental title to the children's bread. Ajdd 
though thej may communicate unworthily, if the oil ia 
their lamps be not burning, if their graces be not in exer- 
cise, jet this does not invalidate their tide to the Lord*s 
fcable, which is not founded in their fraon qit frafMSy but 
In their justification, by Immanuei's righteousness. In 
mch a case they are disqualified in point of frame for a 
right participation of this ordinance, but this no more for- 
feits their titU to it, than by failing in the right perfonn- 
ince of any duty, they lose their interest in the new cove- 
lant itself, or their title to the blessings it contains: a 
nost comfortable reflection ! 

* Having now shown that it is real Mtn^^tp that entitles 
nen to the sacred supper, tn the sight of God, I next ob* 
lerve that it is the visibility of saintship before the iooHd^ 
;hat entitles men to communion in the eye of the Church. 
Che truth of saintship, or the reality of Christianity, in the 
leart, is known only with absolute certainty to God him- 
self who searches the hearts, and tries the reins of the chil- 
Iren of men. It is according to the real state and charac- 
ter of men that Christ now forms his judgmient of them, 
md will judge them at the last day. But it is according 
to the visibility of their character, before the world, that 
the church is to form her judgment concerning them. The 
church is to judge of professors, not by their internal cha^- 
racter, for this is the sacred prerogative of the Lord Al- 
mighty, but by their outward character. It is the fruits 
)f professors, or what they appear to be, that constitutes 
^he rule of the church's jud^ent, in admitting tfa&m to, 
)r excluding them from, the seals of the oovenantj* 

' Perfect unanimity in every thing, in religion, i*tttot ne- 
jessary to Christian fellowship. It appears from n i'ny pas- 
sages of scripture, that it is the duty of Christian^ both to 
study to know the entire system of divine truths and to 
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attain as much as possible to unanimitj of sentiment and 
judgment in these things. But when the different capa- 
cities, and circumstances of men, their various connec- 
tioiiis, forms of education, and opportunities of improve- 
ment, are attended to, especially in a state of imperfect 
knowledge, it is scarcely to be expected, that ever Chris- 
tians will be entirely of the same mind, in every thing in 
religion. Perfect unanimity of sentiment will be the at- 
tainment of the church trivmpharU; but it is rather to be 
desired than attained in the militant state of the church. 
But church-communion, in scripture, is not suspended on 
this condition. 

' It is a mean, unworthy prostitution of this solemn ordi- 
nance of our religion to call it the table of a party. It is 
the LorcTs table. For whom is this table covered by the 
generous entertainer ? Is it covered for Burghiers, or An- 
tiburghersl for Church-people, or Relief-people? for In- 
dependents or Episcopalians as such ? No : for whom theni 
For the children of Chd, not as they belong to any particu- 
lar denomination of professors, but as they are his children, 
in reality, and appear to be so, by their deportment.* 

4th. The Relief Church as a church was opposed to the duty 
of national covenanting, as being of a moral and religious 
nature. In accordance, however, with the comprehensive 
principles of communion just stated, they never made their 
views on this point a term of church fellowship. Some of 
their ministers were avowed and conscientious covenanters, 
and published defences of the practice. The general views 
of the body are contained in the following sentences, 
extracted from the writings of Hutchison, and given 
in his own name that he might not compromise his bre- 
thren who thought differently from him. * I readily grant, 
that it is the duty of all men, to whom the gospel is 
made known, to enter into God's covenant of grace, by 
believii^ in his Son, and to yield a cheerful obedience to 
his laws. And, if nothing is pled for, as national covenant- 
ing under the gospel, but this, I have no objections to it, 
but cordially wish that all the kingdoms of this world 
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rould, in this manner, become the kingdoms of our Lord 
md his Christ. But many plead, that it is a moral duty, 
inder the gospel, to swear religious oaths and covenants 
iterally, as the Israelites did. This kind of covenanting I 
sannot see to be either a moral or positive duty, under 
/hristianity.' — * Swearing of public religious oaths was 
lever observed by good men in all the ages of the world, 
»efore the constitution of the church of Israel ; no such 
aths were sworn by the Saviour, by his apostles, or the 
trimitive churches planted by them. In the New Testa- 
lent there is a total silence about swearing religious oaths, 
tuch arguments against the moral obligation of public re- 
igious oaths appear very strong and convincing to me, and 
'. doubt not but they will appear in the same light to all 
lispassionate, unprejudiced men, who wish to have their 
adgment determined in this controversy, by clear and con- 
lusive arguments from Scripture and right reason, and not 
yj an implicit belief of the dictates and practices of men.* 
-* National bonds and confederacies, however, may be en- 
ured into — when they are political, and no part of religious 
irorship — when persons enter into them by consent and 
jhoice, and not by force and constraint, — and when the 
natter of the league is consistent with the civil and religi- 
)us liberties of men ; and I rejoice to see the eyes of the 
lation beginning to discover the propriety of forming such 
wKtical confederacies when they are necessary, without 
nterfering with the religious or civil liberties of one an- 
other. Were the inhabitants of Scotland to enter into po- 
itical combinations of this kind with prudence, spirit, and 
inanimity, in circumstances of great national dsuiger and 
istress, the nation would stand forth with energy, and 
ppear a formidable body against its oppressors. But, when 
ne party in the nation will force all the rest into their re- 
gions creed, as was the case in the last century, the king- 
om is divided agsdnst itself, it has an internal consumption 
1 itself, and has little power to oppose the lawless depre- 
ations of its oppressors.' 
- Such is a kind of arranged summary of the principles 
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held by the Belief Church at her origin. They were ooD" 
sidered by many liberal, enlightened^ scriptural It were 
easy indeed to select from the writings of the originaton 
of the Relief cause particular expressions dropt casoalfy 
here and there in their pages, which show that they did not 
fully perceive how far their principles would carry tiiem, 
and also to convict them of not fighting very directly tiie 
battles of modem dissent against the endowments of the 
State. But why should this have been expected of themt 
They were not omniscient. The evil in their day was the 
State withholding a full toleration of religious opinion, ex- 
ercising unmitigated patronage, and punishing men fior 
what it esteemed heresy ; and against all civil pains and 
oppression for the sake of conscience, they lilted a manly 
and indignant voice. They might in theory look forwud 
to the time ' when the ministers of the Church of Soot- 
land would be found preaching the pure nncorrupted doo- L ~ 
trines of the gospel and asserting the liberties of C9iristian8, 
and then they would £eJ1 back into her bosom,' and thus 
cherish a delusive dream as to a future union, while yet ill 
the while the principles of the one and of the other were 
rapidly diverging from each other, and settling into con- 
scientious and steady opposition. In less than sixteen years 
after the first controversial warfare, another Relief ndnis- 
ter (Smith) passing over the same field as Hutchison, and 
showing that the kingdom of the Messiah differs from the 
kingdoms of this world in its origin, members, government, 
and purposes of erection, pronounces the alliance of Church 
and State altogether incompatible in the following vigorous 
terms : — ' The church is catholic, composed of all the fsdth- 
ful in Christ Jesus scattered abroad over the face of the 
earth ; of the redeemed out of every kindred, tribe, and na- 
tion ; of all who in every place call on the name of the Lord 
Jesus out of a pure heart, and love him in sincerity and 
truth. These, and these only, are the children of the king- 
dom, and are all brethren, however they may be distinguish- 
ed from one another by birth, language, complexion, edu- 
cation, station, local situation, or other accidental circum- 
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This is the church of Christ ; and its catholic na- 
)ws at first view that it cannot he thrown into any 
I or provincial mould. Yet in nations where the 
n religion has been generally professed, princes and 
ave thought proper to interpose their authority, by 
ing to give it a civil establishm^it, which it is not 
of receiving. For what in eflfect have these boasted 
as of religion, and afiectionate nurses of the church 
led, or can they establish, that is, enforce by their 
■,j ? Not the original plan of that grace which hath 
1 unto men bringing salvation; that must stand on 
s of divine institution, and its own intrinsic excel- 
ind it is calculated to be the religion of every man 
}elf voluntarily chosen and voluntarily professed, on 
:s whole value and efficacy depend ; not to be the 
of civil communities, as such, and enforced by their 
y, for they are not capable of it. But on examina-* 
vi\l be found that the civil powers (while they pre- 
io establish Christianity) have only established pe- 
)rms of professions, and particular sects of profess- 
stians, giving them an outward sanction, and grant- 
Q certain exclusive civil privileges, and when thus 
d nick-naming them the Church, The church by 
blished ! What a pompous title I Yfh&i a glorious 
e ! How secure are they who are within her con- 
[ pale ! High is their dignity. They are the best 
, and the ordi/ Christians ! Worthy therefore of the 
:ronage they receive. Their creed, their ritual, their 
andings, their wills, thar consciences, are all stamp- 
the great seal of civil authority ! They have surely 
;o rejoice that they are authorized to be Christians, 
t they have received a patent which warrants them 
hip their Maker ! Oh the blasphemy ! Oh the dar- 
iety!' 
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CHAPTER VII. 

DISPITMS ABOUT FRBB COMMlTWIOIf.— OONCLUSIOK. 

The article in their system on which the Relief &theT8 
more than on any other took their stand, was the doctrine 
of communion among dO, vimhle mints. There can 
doubt that Whitefield by his visits and preaching in Scot- 
land had to a great extent broken down the old Presbyte- 
rian hedges of limited communion, and compelled many of 
the lovers of Jesus to seek his warm-hearted fellowship, 
even although he was an Episcopalian. His shovd hat was 
found to cover the very prince of preachers and the best of 
men ; and as he was ready to take to his heart all the friends 
of the Saviour, the Presbyterians of Scotland were con- 
strained, thousands of them, to reciprocate his Christian 
liberality. Converted as many of them werO' under his 
ministry, how could they refuse to confess him to be their 
father in Christ 1 As both Gillespie and Bain had co-oper- 
ated with him in his revivals in Scotland, they had imbibed 
much of his spirit, and strove after his pattern that unto 
their church all should be received whom Christ had re- 
ceived. 

In this they gloried, and eventually no doubt it served a 
good end, and tended to diffuse a kindly spirit through the 
religious mind of Scotland, which had been sadly soured 
and shrivelled by Popish and Prelatic persecution : but in 
the first instance it was their weakness and sore discourage- 
ment. It helped to make them a target to be shot at by 
all other parties. It was very easy to say that free com- 
munion was indiscriminate communion. Among them- 
selves there were both ministers and people who strenuously 
pled that the terms of communion should not be * visible 
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saintship,' but 'visible saint'ship among Presbyterians.' 
This at the time would have been the most politic policy 
for their success as a party, but the leading persons among 
them having got hold of the great Scripture fact that the 
Lord's supper is to be spread for the Lord's people, would 
not go backward even for the purpose of increasing their 
popularity. Where they had planted their feet they re 
solved to stand. 

At the very first meeting which took place between the 
eastern and western Presbytery (1772), to consult whether 
they should constitute themselves a Synod, the question as 
to their terms of communion was introduced as a matter 
on which they were divided. When the sons of God met 
together, this question, like an evil spirit, appeared in the 
midst of chem. Oruden of Glasgow and Clowan of Oolings- 
burgh, wished ministerial and Christian communion re- 
stricted to Presbyterians who were visible saints. ' A mo- 
tion was made by Mr. Oowan, desiring to know the ndnd 
of the meeting, with respect to holding ministerial and 
Christian communion with those of the Episcopal and In- 
dependent persuasion; and with respect to those who are 
unsound in the essentials of the Christian £aith ; particularly 
by their publications to the world. 

* With respect to the last of these, the meeting unani- 
mously agreed, that their principles did not allow them to 
hold communion with such. 

* With respect to the other, viz. ministerial or Christian 
communion occasionally with those of the Episcopal or In- 
dependent persuasion, the meeting being of diflferent opin- 
ions, put a vote ; Hold communion with those of the Epis- 
copal or Independent persuasion occasionally, upon suppo- 
sition always, that they are by profession visible saints, or 
not ? And the roll being called, and votes marked, it car 
ried. Hold communion. And therefore the meeting find it 
agreeable to the principles of the Presbytery of Relief to 
hold communion occasionally with such.'* 



#«A Just View,'&c.ip. 14. 
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The subject was again taken up at the first meeting of 
Synod, 1773, when the members of court, after having had 
the matter a year b^re theim, gave ^ ddiberate and unan- 
imous judgment on their terms of communion as a religious 
denomination. ' With respect to the overture concerning 
ministerial and Christian communion, the Synod were 
unanimouriy of opinion that it is agre^Jde to the word of 
God and their principles, occasionally to hold communion 
with those of the Episcopal and Independent persuasion 
who are visible saints.*^ This decision, unanimously and 
deliberately come to, and so entirely different firom the 
modem principles of the Church of Scotland, the two 
branches of the Secession, and the Cameronians, was kind- 
ling the torch of war amongst all the religious professors 
of the land. By many of the adherents of the Relief it was 
gloried in as the dawning of a better day fior the torn and 
bleeding church of Christ; but by others, and particularly 
by other religious denominations, it was considered as sub- 
versive of all church order, and as impiously rdiming men 
from those ss^cred national vows and covenants which were 
binding upon them. Hold communion with Episcopals and 
Independents ! These were the vay parties against whom 
the Solemn League and Covenant was frumed. The whole 
country, therefore, rang with ' latitudinarian, unscriptural 
terms of communion.' To stem the strong tide which was 
setting in from various quarters against thfe Synod,- the Rev. 
Mr. Keil, Anderston, in 1773, published a discourse on the 
Nature of Christian Communion, in which he endeavours 
to cast oil upon the troubled waters, and vindicate the 
principles of catholic communion on the authority of Christ. 
' In the Church of England,* says he, ' there have been, and 
still are, ministers as well as private Christians eminently 
pious, — sound in the great doctrines of the gospel, — zealous 
for their God and Saviour's interests, and in promoting the 
salvation of lost sinners. Were such ministers providen- 
tially in this country for a while, and exprest their earnest 

• Synod Minutes, p. 4. 
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desire to preach or join with us in the sacrament of our 
Lord's Supper, in the manner that we celebrate that sacred 
solemnity in this church, have we a warrant from the word 
of God to refuse, at least, such occasional communion with 
them, because they have not the Tery same yiews of these 
ceremonies as we have? or suppose men of another deno- 
mination, such as the great Dr. Owen, Goodwin, &c., in the 
last century, and the late Dr. Watts, Doddridge, <Src., — ^men 
singularly endowed by heaven with grace and holiness, of 
extensive learning, by which they were qualified to be burn- 
ing and shining lights in the church of Christ, and though 
they be dead, are yet speaking for God in their inestimable 
writings ; and many, through the divine blessing, are re- 
ceiving spiritual and eternal benefit by them, — ^if these holy 
and great men were alive, or if any, like them, should offer 
to join with us in the ordinances of the gospel, if we should 
reject them because their views of church government were 
not the same with ours, for any thing that appears to me 
from the divine records, we might justly expect such a re- 
primand from our final Judge as this, — ^By what authority 
did you refuse to hold communion with my servants ? and 
who gave you that authority V* 

Appeals, however, to Scripture or to Christian candour 
were in a great measure lost. The old doctrine of cove- 
nanted uniformity had still a strong hold over a great por- 
tion of the public mind. Cowan had stirred his people to 
rebel against the Synod on account of the ^ monstrous class- 
ing of Presbytery, Episcopacy, and Independency.' t In 
Glasgow, Cruden followed the same tactics. He £EM^ioned 
also with the vacant congregation of Bellshill, and endea- 
voured to get Mr. Bell from Jedburgh, as its pastor. Some 
of the elders complained to the Presbytery, and the scheme 
failed. Having been frustrated in hia plans, he absented 
himself from the meeting of Synod, 1773, and from all the 
meetings of the Glasgow Presbytery, which, on the petition 

* ' Discourse on the Nature and Necessity of Christian Commu- 
nion/ p. 14. 

t Colingsburgh Minute Book. 
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of the Anderston Session, was now remodelled, and appoint- 
ed to meet at Glasgow instead of Dunfermline. He took 
no share in its business, and was appointed to preach in 
none of its yacancies. In a fretted and factious spirit he 
continued his ministry among his people till 1774, when he 
left them, went to London, and advised them to go back to 
the Establishment. Some jears after this he returned on a 
visit to Glasgow, and made no secret in acknowledging to 
some of his former congregation, that he had done wrong; 
but said he, — * I was deceived.' 

Amid these troubles and convulsions, the Synod could 
not allow their principles of communion to remain, like an 
axiom, on their Minute Book, without some farther ex- 
planation of its meaning. They were compelled to speak 
out. Their churches required to be enlightened. The re- 
ligious public would not permit the matter to rest. 

When the Synod, therefore, met in June, 1774, they drew 
up and adopted an explanation and defence of their former 
judgment for the use of their churches. ' The Synod being 
informed that their late judgment with respect to ministe- 
rial and Christian communion, first given at the consulta- 
tive meeting, at the desire of Messrs. Cruden and Cowan, 
had been mistaken by some and misrepresented by others, 
to the disturbing of several congregations, and the stum- 
bling of well-disposed people ; the Synod, therefore, think 
themselves bound to give an explanation, and fully express 
their sense of said judgment.' 

1. ' They say, As our opinion with respect to that great 
article of the communion of saints, we presumed, had been 
no secret, it would not have occurred to us, to have deliv- 
ered our mind upon it, had not the importunity of the 
above two members induced us to it. 

2. * We have been mistaken and misrepresented exceed- 
ingly, either by the weak, or the designing, who have 
thought as if in that judgment of ours, we had not been of 
the same mind with what is expressed in the 26th chapter 
of the Westminster Confession of Faith, sections first and 
second, where our opinion of that important point is fully 
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set forth, and the doctrine contained therein is aocordinglj 
adopted by us. Nor have we been less injured by any who 
have alleged, as if by that judgment we had opened a door 
to fellowship with the unsound in the essentials of the 
Christian faith, or the immoral ; or even with the Episco- 
palians in their hierarchy and unscriptural ceremonies ; or 
with Independents in their peculiar notions of church go- 
vernment. While, at the same time, we scruple not to af- 
firm, because we believe there are of both these denomina- 
tions, who, from the most satisfying marks, appear to be 
received by Christ ; and therefore we dare not deny them. 
— ^Though, when they join in communion with us, we do 
not conform to them, but they to us. 

3. ' It is perverting, not the spirit only, but the very let- 
ter of our judgment, to say, that any little difference in our 
practice, relative to that point, subjected to censure : mem- 
bers being left at liberty to judge, in particular circum- 
stances, what should be most for edification : Or, in other 
words, that this our sentence does not so bind to confor- 
mity, as that difference in opinion or practice should make 
us decline communion one with another. 

' Upon the whole, the Synod think it their duty to exhort 
those under their inspection, not to be soon staggered by 
unfavourable reports that may be spread, either by the 
mistaken, or the malicious : to be on their guard against 
such as may zealously affect them, but not well ; and that 
they preserve the unity of the Spirit in the bond of peace.* * 

They were now thoroughly committed to these principles, 
and though they had been willing, it was impossible to 
shirk or shun their discussion, if any one from the press 
should fairly and honestly assail them. The coming conflict 
speedily began. Through many a fierce pamphlet it ran till 
the liberalizing influence of Bible and Missionary societies 
swallowed it entirely up, as Jonah was swallowed up in the 
waves of the sea, and now there is a perfect calm. The 
danger is now on the side of a spurious liberality, and not 

» ' Just View,* pp. 14, 15. 
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of a bigotted uniformitj. The old landmarks between say- 
ing truth and Boul-destroying error are in danger of bdng 
pulled up. Where is the apostolic jealousy now of works 
mingling with fiuth in the artide of a sinner's justifioation 
before God being made a term of communion f 

After the terms of communion were settled and disposed 
of in Synod, Messrs. Oruden and Cowan were both separate 
ed from the body ; and the rest being one in opinion, fidth, 
and practice, proceeded as a Synod to carry forward thdr 
cause and to organise churches on these acknowledged prin- 
ciples. The venerated Fathers of the Church of Belief in 
the face of Scotland, humbly yet firmly proclaimed them- 
selves the friends of Truth, Liberty, and Lovfi, and strove 
as opportunity offered to fwrm Christian Societies wherein 
these things were preached, practised, and maintained. 

There were two great mistakes which as a religious party 
they committed, and which tended greatly to prev^it thdr 
increase : no doubt they partly sprung from their dislike of 
bigotry and sectarianism, but certainly they allowed their 
fear of these evils to be prejudicial to themselves. First, 
they set up no institutions for the training of young men 
for the ministry, but trusted to accessions from other de- 
nominations, or confided in the perilous peradventure that 
students would go to college from their churches, have 
themselves educated and trained at the theological halls of 
the national universities, and then come and present them- 
selves at the tables of their Presbyteries as candidates for 
the office of the ministry among them. They should at 
once have seen that these were precarious and slow sources 
of supply ; and, accordingly, many a town and parish where 
Rdief was needed from error and oppression, and eagerly 
sought at their hand, never was occupied, because the la- 
bourers were few. The fields were white unto the harvest, 
but no reapers were thrust forth to cut dovni and collect 
the precious grain. It was not till 1820 that this defect 
was remedied, by the institution of a Relief Divinity Hall, 
and before that time the Church of Scotland was striving 
eagerly to regain the ground which she had lost. 
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Another mistake of the early Relief Fathers was their 
resolution not to go to any quarter to plant their standard, 
unless they were invited by the people of the district. They 
refused to act upon the aggressive system. They were 
afraid to disturb the peace of the country, and to lay them- 
selves Open to tiie charge of being intruders. It would have 
been well if they had felt more deeply the force of the Sa- 
viour's charge, — ^ €k> ye into all the world and preach the 
gospel to every creature.* It was not every portion of the 
oppressed heritage of Ck>d that had persons of determina- 
tion and substance among them who could or would take 
upon themselves all the responsibilities of inviting a new 
party to the place and rearing a new place of worship. 
Thus it was that a shyness on the part of the originators 
of the Relief Church kept them even from knowing the 
earnest wish of many a locality — ' Come over and help us.' 
Alas ! help never came from them, and churches were never 
set up where they were very much needed. A tithe of the 
proselytizing spirit of modem times would have been a 
blessing to them. 

With all their errors and mistakes, however, (and what 
church is spotless 1) they nobly sustained their cause, and 
greatly increased. They were not unfrequently preferred 
to others, just because they were peaceful, and would prove 
a cement rather than a wedge to divide the Christian com- 
munity. The country required such a party at the time, 
and they were raised up to meet its wants. 

As I said towards the close of my History of the Relief 
Oiurch written in 1839, so do I say stiU. ' The age required 
that witnesses should be raised up at the time on behalf of 
sound doctrine, catholic principles of communion, and the 
right of the Christian people to choose their own office- 
b^oers, and they were provided by the King of Zion at 
the fit season. The ReUef drarch, on the one hand, tended 
greatly to put an end to all mobbing and rioting, at the 
settlement of unpopular parish ministers, by simply open- 
ing up, at a small expense, a plan of rdief from the galling 
yoke of patronage; and, on the other hand, it tended to 
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check the other Dissenting Bodies in Scotland in the party 
terms of communion into which they had been unhappily 
driven by unto?rard circumstances, and to bring them back 
to the broad platform on which the Erskines had first orga- 
nized their church. If the Belief has suffered considerably 
because she has been defective in denominational ardoor, 
others have reaped largely the advantage of it. Instead d 
being the bone of contention, she has been the cement whidli 
has bound together the living stones in the temple of God. 
She acknowledged those on the right and left hand, as 
brethren, who would not acknowledge each other, and thus 
strove successMly to promote unity and peace. Her 
principles of free communion have often been urged 
against her, but in many quarters they have also pled 
for her, and procured for her friends, where the people 
loved the pure gospel rather than party peculiarities. At 
this era (1839), the solitary church of 1752 has multiplied 
and increased into the goodly number of 115, many of 
them also being among the largest churches in Scotland. 
Her ministers have preached the gospel MthfiiUy and 
affectionately to thousands of grave attentive worshippers. 
As a body they have been void of ostentation. They have 
held on, as useful clergymen should do, in the noiseless 
tenor of their way, and been much given to cultivate 
humility and peace. Their voice, as enthusiasts or noisy 
disputants, has seldom or never been heard in the land. 

According to their number and means they have uni^ 
formly countenanced the claims of civil and religious 
liberty, and equally stood in the breach when the citadel 
of freedom was assailed by despotism or licentiousness. 
They have allowed no Diotrephes in their churches to 
monopolize the privileges of the people of Gk)d. Bible, 
missionary, and charitable societies have all obtained their 
countenance and aid. Sabbath schools and congregational 
libraries are to be fcomd throughout all their borders. 
Scarcely a church in the denomination is without them. 
In accordance with their catholic principles, they have 
patronized those missionary societies most that are founded 
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d basis. Several of their licentiates are labour- 
success as missionaries in connection with the 
nd Glasgow African Missionary Societies. A 
derable number of their young ministers have 
to Canada and the United American States, but 
never thought of setting up a party in either of 
atries, as the American presbyterian church is 
formed on Relief principles, and receives Belief 
at once into her bosom. Belief ministers, in 
wheresoever they reside, are like comer-stones 
I on other living stones, and build and bind to- 
whole church of the redeemed into one beauti- 

;er the union of the two portions of the Seces- 
;h in 1820, which was so happily consummated 
ral grounds, an impression was produced both 
nd of the United Secession church and of the 
,t a union between them was desirable and prac- 
d that sooner or later it would take place. In 
, the Relief Sjmod passed a resolution, mainly 
by the union of the two branches of the Seces- 
h. they took care to have published in the news- 
'he tenor of which was — " The Synod view vdth 
rest and pleasure the spirit of union and conci- 
inifested by different Presbyterian bodies, and 
with confidence a period, which they trust is 
stant, when difference of opinion, on points of 
ortance and on which mutual forbearance should 
idj shaU no longer be a ground of separation and 
inction.*' Ever after this period both Synods 
those things that made for peace — ceased from 
lial attacks — considered the erection of rival 
nseemly — and aU these things without any con- 
: compact. Like the larger and smaller river 
still running in separate channels, but they were 
lashing their waters among the pointed rocks, but 
ng softly and sweetly on the same level plain, 
rapidly approaching the place of the confluence 
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of waters, where they would unite without a ripple, an 
become a might j river to fertilize the face of the connti; 
and bear the gospel on its bosom to foreign lands. Tfa '' 
United Associate Synod, as became them from their nua \ 
hen and respectability, were the first to propose and opei 
up a direct friendly intercourse between the two synodi ' 
It was like the letting out of waters. The stream of affec 
tion, haying once found an outlet, increased till it flowei . 
forth in a gush of love which no one could stop and whid ' 
none strove to restrain. The wonder at the period o ^ 
union was how two religious denominations in the sam ^ 
country, and so much akin to each other, or rather all bo ^ 
identical, in doctrine, discipline, worship and govemmeal ^ 
should have been so long kept separate, and thus havi [ 
greatly marred the beauty and harmony of the Church o ^ 
Jesus. ' 

Henceforth the history of the Belief church shall ceasC 
under its old designation, but it shall not be terminated^ 
The beautiful Scripture figure as to the church forbids tW 
thought : ' The King's daughter is all glorious ; her clothing 
is of wrought gold,' and the virgins, her companions, follow . 
her with joy as she is conducted as a bride with nuptiaij 
splendour into the palace of the illustrious Prince. The age4 
fathers and matrons who have seen her grow up with such ft 
light step and cheerful face, and who have often rejoiced ill 
her smile and been cheered with her sweet voice, may heav0 
a sigh that her name is to be buried and that she shall no 
longe* have that individual personality which she once had* 
A sipf le tear may even breaJc forth upon her own cheek,— 
* forg tten as soon as shed.' The path of nature, reason, 
and - oligion is plain. A numerous progeny will speedily 
rise to call her blessed. And if not her name — ^her 
featu , , her principles, her virtues shall thus be preserved 
till d' nt ages. 

I d» bt not but that some twinges of sorrow were felt 
that the Church of Belief should lay aside the designation 
undei ^bich she was cradled and reared, and that sighs were 
uttered ' at she should no longer have a distinct name and 
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ce among the churches of Ghiist. But aie not sects and 
ties an eiril? A painful evil in this present imperfect . 
dition. Is not union a dutyt It lies near to the 
It of Jesus that his church should be one. Unnatural 
ilrj between the Secession and Belief church has hap- 
r ceased. They have won each other's affection. They 
re pledged themselves to each other in a solemn covenant 
)ng as death. Since the auspicious era, the 13th May 
'7, they have been a united church, and the motto upon 
ir ring is truth and love. 

?^eir revered fetthers, now one in glory, shall not be forgot- 
by them. Ebenezer Erskine, Balph Erskine, Wilson, 
I Moncrieff— Gillespie, Boston, and C!olier shall be names 
be prized by the united church so long as memory holds 
' seat. The noble stand which they made for truth and 
rity, the rights and liberties of the Christian people in 
iir day, shall ever make them men wondered at. But 
Jl their descendants, now one in the hand of God, and 
ight by their parental lessons, and copying after their 
unple, and drinking deep into their spirit, and living 
der the enlightened, liberal, and missionary era of the 
ch century, not leave behind them a numerous, en- 
htened, and spiritual progeny, who shall make the 
me of the United Pubsbytebian Ohubch to be remem- 
ted in aU generations ? * Instead of the fathers God shall 
b the children, and make them a praise in the earth.' 
lapting to this church what belongs to the church as 
ihole, and from which our church, if faithful to her I^Of d, 
lU not be excluded : j^,u 

" No more the patriarchs of thy line '<>> 

In time's long records chief shall shine ; n 

Thy greater sons to empire bom, ,jj 

Its future annals shall adorn. ^ ' , 

Thy power derived — to them display, 
And stretch through earth their boundless sway." *■ ^ 
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Scripture Scenery and Subfeets, In one handsome volume, large 
Boyal Quarto, £2 58., or in 42 parts at Is. and 21 at 28. 

A Memoir of the Author, above 5,800 Critical and Explanatory Notts, 
and coi;icluding Remarks on each Book of Scripture, have been prepared 
expressly for this Edition, by the Bev. J. B. Pattsbson and the Uvr, A. 8. 
Fattessom, his Grandsons. 



Bible. The Evangelical Expositor, or a Practical 
Commentarr on the Holy Bible, bj the Ber. Thomas EUweis, 
LL.B., M. I). In three Tolnnies, Quarto, illustrated with 1 
numerous Engravings of Scripture Scenery and Subjects, £3 ' 
10s. boards, or in 31 parts at 2s. each. 

To this edition are annexed an Introduction, Marginal References, &c , 
by the Rev. John Bbown of Haddington, and numerous additional Notes 
not to be found in any other. 

*'None of the Commentators on the Scriptures is, for common peode, 
equaUv useful with Henry, or, tohieh w more evangdical, Hawbis.'^— Jfev. 
John Brown of MacUUngUm. 

The Bible Cyclopedia, containing the Biography, 

Geography, and Natural History of the Holy Scriptures. By the 
Rev. John P. Lawson, M. A. In three volumes, Royal 8vo. 
with Maps, Views, and other Illustrations ; cloth, £1 148., or 
in 30 parts at Is. each. 

The Bible Cyclopedia is arranged in three Divisions, viz.— Ist The 
Ser^^twre Oaxetteer, with an Introductory Essay on Sacred Qeo«n.pby 
by WiLLiAK Flbmino, D. D., Professor of Moral FhUosophy, Glasgow. 
2d. The Ndtwral Bistory of tft« BOle. 8d. The JSenpture Biogrt^, 
vrath an Essay on the Stuay of Sacred Biography, by the Rev. OxoaGi 
Scott, Leith. 

Bible. A Dictionary of the Holy Bible, and a Con- 
cordance to the Scriptures. By the Rev. John Brown of 
Haddington. Origin^ Edition, with Notes, and a Memoir of 
the Author by the Rev. J. B. Patterson of Falkirk. Por- 
traits^ Maps, Plates, and interesting Illustrations of Bible Na- 
tural History, In one volume, Royal 8vo. 16s. cloth, or in 15 
parts at Is. 

Bible. The History of the Holy Bible, from the 
Creation of the World, to the Incarnation of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, by the Rev. John Fleetwood, D. D., with Numerous 
Notes not to be found in any other' Edition. In one volume, 
Royal 8vo. Illustrated with new and beautiful Engravings, 
price 13s. cloth, or in 12 parts at Is. each. 

Bible. Landscape Illustrations of the Bible. See 

Landscape Illustrations. 

Binning, Rev. Hugh, The Works of, and a Me- 
moir of the Author, with a preliminary Commentary and 
copious Notes, by the Rev. M. Leishman, D. D. In one volume, 
Royal 8vo^ lis. cloth, or in 10 parts at Is. A very cheap book. 
** A valuable contribution to the Theological literature of the day." 
SeoUlsh Otuurdian. — " Full of rich thoughts expressed in well chosen 
language." Rdi^ Magazine.— *'Binnmff6 Works are uncommonly ex- 
cellent.^* Bev. John Brown of Whifbum.—** A writer well worth reacjung." 
BiekertUth. 



Biography Sacred Biography: being a series of 

Lectures on Scripture Characters, by the Rev. Uenby Hunter, 
D.D., with a Biographical Sketch of the Author and Intro- 
duction by the Ber. Alexander S. Pattbbson of Glasgow. 
Illustrated with elegant line engravings of select subjects; in 
one volume, Royal 8vo. price lis., or in 10 parts at Is. each. 

•• There are many uninspired religioua books^hich I reconunend in 
addition to the Bible ; in the class of Biography, Hunter's Scripture Char, 
acters is a most fascinating production."— 2V Christian Father i Prumt to 
his Children, by the Bev. John Angel James (/ Birrmngham. 

Biography. The Scottish Biographical Dictionary, 

being the Lives of Eminent If atives of Scotland, by William 
Andebson, Esq., Author of Landscape Lyrics. In one volume 
Imperial 18mo. with 10 Portrait Illustrations, price lis. rich 
cloth, or in 10 parts at Is. each. . 

*' In proportion to its size and population, SoonhAJimhcu produced agretUer 
number of eminent men than any other country in the vodnd. The present 
work is a flill, complete, and comprehensiTe collection of the lives <» these, 
adapted for ready reference and popular perusaL"— ^utAor** Pr^aoe, 

Boston. The Select Works of the Rev. Thomas 

Boston of Ettrick, with a Memoir of his Life and Writings. 
Edited by the Bev. A. S. Patterson, Minister of Hutcheson- 
town Free Church, Glasgow. In one volume, Boyal 8vo. with 
Portrait, price 16s. cloth, or in 15 parts at Is. each. 

** Boston's * Fourfold State' has proved one of the most usefiil. unin. 
spired books in the English language, and his other i^roductions pre- 
sented in this collection are not unworthy of him and it.'*—Ltfe by Mev. 
A. S. Patterson, 

Botta. History of the War of Independence of 

the United States, by Chasles Botta, Author of the History 
of Italy. In one volume, Boyal 8vo. Portraits, Maps, &c. price 
13s., or in 12 parts at Is. 

"The most classical, methodical, and interesting narration of the 
American War that I have seen." Letter of John Adams, President, 
United States, to the Translator.—** The Manual of the Revolutionary His- 
tory." Mr. J^erson to the same. 

Brass. In course of Publication. Ornamental 
Designs for Brass, Iron, Glass Work &c., selected ^om the 
works of the best French and German ChmamenUdists^ with 
an Introductory Essay on Ornamental Art by W. B. Scon*, 
Grovemment School of Design, Newcastle. To be completed 
in about 14 parts at Is. 6d. each, illustrated by upwards of 400 
figures in Lithography. Imperial Quarto. 



Bmlder. The Bmlder's and Workman's New Direc- 
tor, a new edition revised and muck enlarged from the original 
work hjf Peter Nicholson^ ArddtecL In one Tolame Quarto, 
with upwards of 150 copper-plates and nnmeroos Diagrsnis, 
price £2 128. 6d. cloth, or in 50 parts at Is. and 25 at 28. 

This work comprifes— Ist The OeneiM PrinctpIeB <^ Architectare,- 
Sd. The Practice of Building.— 8d. The seyeral Mechanical Arts con- 
nected therewith^th. The Elements and Practice of Geometry in iu 
application to Building, and embraces the restiUt of the experienoe ^emimi 
modem Arehiteete <u toeU in EngUmd as in America. 

Bunvan. The Allegorical and Miscellaneous Works 

of John Banyan. With a Memoir of the Author, <md Intv- 
ductory Lectures on the Life and Works of Bunyan by George 
Cheever, /). D^ United Siates. In one volnme with Portrait 
and Uliistrations, 168. cloth, or in 15 parts at Is. 

Bums. The Life and Works of Robert Bums. 

Edited hy the Ettbick Shepherd and William Motheb- 
. WELL, Esq. A new and impr^ed edition in 5 vols. Imperial 

18mo. with 15 appropriate Engravings, at ds. paper, or 3is. 6d« 

cloth elegant, or in 15 parts at Is. each. 
The most complete collection of the Works of Bums ever .poblbhcd^ 
. It contains various i^tees not to be ibund in any other. 

Cheever. Lectures on the Pilgrim's Progress and 

on the Life and Times of Banyan. By George Cheever, 
D.D. New York. Boyal 8vo. portraits, 4s. cloth. 

Christ. A History of our Lord and Saviour Jestis 

Christ, his Evangelists, Apostles, and chief Disciples, by the 
Rev. John Fleetwood, D. D. ; with the Evidences of the 
Christian Religion, and Lives of the Martyrs and Fathers of 
the Church, to the death of Constantine. In one volume, 
Royal 8vo., with numerous original Notes and splendid Engrail- 
ings, price 14s. cloth, or in 13 parts at Is. 

Church. The Church: or a Comprehensive View 

of the Doctrines, Government, &c. of the leading Denomina- 
tions into which the Church is divided. By the Very Rev. 
D. Dewar, D. D., Principal of Marischal College and Uni- 
versity, and Professor of Church History, Aberdeen. In one 
volume. Imperial 8vo. Portrait, price 22s. cloth. 

Colonization. The History of the Colonization of 
the United States. By George Bancroft, Esq., Minister of 
the United States in London. In one volume. Royal 8vo. with 

' Illustrations, Portraits, M^s, &c price 13s. cloth. 

** A reprint of the best History of the United States that has yet ap- 
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Concholo^st The Ccmchologist's Text Book. Bj 

Ciq>t. Thomas Bkowx, Manchester. Sixth Edition. Edited 
bj Professor Macgilxitrat, Aberdeen. IQastrated by En- 
gniTings on Steel, Bojml 18mo. price 58. doth bouds. 

Cotton Spinner. The Practical Cotton Spinner. 

Bj At.hxaxpkr KzsnnDT. Imperial ISmoL 3& cioth. 

Devotions. The Manual of Family and Priyate 

DeTotions. Bj the Yerj Ber. D. Dewak, D. D., Principal of 
Marischal College and UnirerBinr, and Professor of Church 
History, Aberdeen. Hbutraied Editiim, on Sitptrjim JPoper^ 
incbuHng Watt^ PsiMhu ami Hpnu. In one Tolnme, &nall 
Qnarto, ridilj boond in Morocco, price 368.; in handsome 
doth boards, with a series of highly finished and appropriate 
Engravings, 27s. 6d.; <»> in 13 parts at 2s. each. 

Contains a Prajrer, a Sdectkm and an Bxpositioa of a portioa of Scrip- 
ture, with Directions to soitaUe Psalms or Hjnins, for the Morning and 
Erening of eruy DaT tiuoariioat tiie Year. The Readings are in a <xm- 
Meaitive series of Scripture Historr and Gomd Doctrine, an arrangonent 
peculiar to this Work as a Mannal of Family Devotion. 

Devotions. The Manual of Family and Private 

Devotions. By the Very Bev. D. Dewas, D.D., Prindpal 
of Marischal College and UniveTsitjr, and Professor of Church 
History, Aberdeen. The same Work as above^ in another fbrmj 
and without Wattf^ Psalms and Hymns. In one volume, 
Imperial 8vo., Engraved Vignette, price 228. or in 20 parts at 
Is. each. 

The extensive sale vrfaich this work has obtained in Scotland and 
England, amomOinq to Mf/ward» cf Forty TTtavscmd copies, is the surest 
test of its frreat usemlness and merit One more c^ppropriate to he aequired 
by, or presented to a Young Man or Woman eommieneing lifs, it loould be d^ 
euU to point out. 

Discourses. See Sacramental Discourses, 

Divinity. A Body of Divinity, wherein the Doc- 
trines of the Christian Beligion are Explained and Defended ; 
being the substance of several Lectures on the Assembfy^s 
Larger Catechism, by Thomas Bidoelet, D.D. A new Edi- 
tion, Eevised, Corrected, and Blustrated with Notes by the 
Rev. John M. Wblson. In two volumes, Boyal 8vo. price 
24s. or in 21 parts at Is. each. 

« Dr. Ridgeley's Body of Divinity, viewed in all its aspects, will probably 
be pronounced the best Book of its class. No Booh in the EnpUsh Icmffuoffe. 
or so far as we know in any otiier, will serve so effectually the purposes of 



a DaQy Companion to a reflecting Christian in his enquiries after IMnm 
Truth, or a Guide to the Candidate Ibr the Christian Ministry, in iDbo> 
dncing him to his Theological Studies."— C%ri«tian WUneu. 

Ecclesiastes. Lectures on the Book of Ecclesiastes. 
By Kalfh Wabdlaw, D.D. In two yolomes, 12mo. doth, 
price IDs, 

Engineering. An Elementary Course of Civil 

Engineering. B7 D. H. Mahan, I^fessor of Milita^ and 
Civil Engineering in the Militarr Academy of the United 
States. A New Edition with Supplementary Additions by 
Pbtbb Baklow, Esq., r.B.S., F.R.A.S., M.C.P.S. In one 
Yolnme, Quarto, with numerons lUnstrations on Steel, price 
14s. cloth boards, or in 7 parts at 2s. each. 

England and Wales. The Parliamentary Gazetteer 
of England and Wales ; adapted to the new Poor-Law, Fran- 
chise, Municipal and Ecclesiastical Arrangements, and com- 
piled with a special reference to the Lines of Bailroad and 
Canal communication. In four volumes. Imperial 8vo. tZ^- 
trated by a Series of Maps forming a complete County-Atlas of 
Enakmaj by four large Maps of Wales, with all the recent Lines 
ofMaUway laid down, and other Illustrations, price £S 10s. cloth 
boards ; or in 12 parts, at 6s. in cloth boards, or 5s. in stout 
cover, and a Supplement with results of the Census, price 
2s. 6d. cloth, or 2s. paper ; also in 31 parts at 2s. each. 

" Captain Washington complimented the city of Glasgow on there 
having been published there two of the most useAil Geographical Works 
in the English language ; namely, ' Bell's System op Geookapht/ and 
the < Parliabientary Gazetteer of England and Wales.'"— jB«port ^ 
jProeeedinga of British A$»ooiaUon at CRasgow. 

** An admirable Work, which ought to find a place in every library."— 
Liverpool Mercury. 

" Compiled with great care and diligence ; the facts given are the most 
important a man of business or inqmry can know ; the mechanical de- 
partment is admirable ; and the arrangement so good that all future 
successful topographical works must take it as a model."— ifoid«ton« 
Oaeette. 

Englishmen. Lives of Eminent and Illustrious 

Englishmen, or, a History of England in the Lives of English- 
men, Edited by Geobge Gtodfrey Cunningham, Esq. In 
eight volumes, or in sixteen half- volumes, with Sixty Portrait 
Illustrations, £4 8s. cloth boards. 

" In originality, and excellence of plan, this Work is entitled to com. 
mand an extensive sale. The matter for copiousness and condensation, 
and the style for clearness, vigour, and impartiality, are eminently dis- 
tinguished. The introductions are excellent and not unworthy of our 
very best constitutional writers."— JfontWy Semeto. 

" One of the most meritorious historical Works that has lately been 
projected. It is a mine of wdwMe information presented in the mott 
cUractxveformJ'—Taifs EdMywrgh Magazim. 



Erskine, Ebenezer. See Fathers and Founders of 

the United Presbyterian Church, 

Erskine. The Beauties of Ralph Erskine, Minister 

of the Grospel at Danfermline. Edited by the Rev. Samuel 
M' MiLLAN of Aberdeen. In two yolumcs Syo. cloth boards, 
price 18s., or in 16 parts at Is. each. 

Family Physician. The Family Physician: being 

a Guide to the Regulation of Health and Prevention of Disease, 
including a Description of the Hnman Frame and embracing 
the Opinions of the most celebrated Authorities of the past 
and present times, by a Mkmbkr of the Facultt. In one 
volume. Demy 8vo. price 5s. 

Fathers. The Fathers and Founders of the United 
Presbyterian Church, in a Series of Volumes, 
Historical, Biographical, Doctrinal, and Practical. 

Volumes Issued, 
1st, Historical Sketches of the Origin of the Secession and 
Relief Churches, by Rev. A. Thomson and Dr. 
Struthers. 
2d, Doctrinal Writings of Ebeliezer Erskine, by Rev. David 
Smith, Biggar. 

Volumes in Preparation, 
Sd, Biographical Memoirs of E. Erskine, Rev. W. Wilson, 
and T. Gillespie, by Rev. Drs. Harper, Eadib, and 
Lindsay. 
4th, Devotional Writings of Boston, Gillespie, Bain, &c., by 
Rev. Professor Macmichael. 
To be Continued. 
Annual Subscription, Six Shillings, payable in advance; 
single volumes, price 2s. 6d. each. Post 8vo., cloth. 

Fleetwood See Christy Life of; and Bible^ His^ 

tory of the, 

Foxe. The Acts and Monuments of the Church, 

containing the History and Sufferings of the Martvrs, by John 
PoxE ; with a Memoir of the Author by his Son. A new 
Edition, carefully Revised, Corrected, and Condensed, by the 
Rev. M. HoBART Seymour, M. A. In one volume, Imperial 
8vo., with Portraits, price 248., or in 11 parts at 28. each. 

" There is no volume in the ranee of our literature, that has been more 
effective in maintaining the principles of the Reformation, fhan the 
AcU cMd Monuments, by Master John Foxe. This Edition of a w«rk 
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which 'wM A wM» productioQ Ibr its ag^ mnd is an inrahuMfl eimi> 
pilatton for any age,' possesses Tarioas peculiarities giren to it in orte 
that the protestant population of this land mirht have A Familt Eix- 
. Tioir, cheap, accessible, and interesting to aa '*—EdUof's iV^bos. 

French Bevolntion. History of the French Revo- 
Intion, by M. A. Thibhs. An Original Translation by T. W. 
Redhead, Esq. In one yolnme, Imperial Svo. wiA Twadji 
Original Portrait and Scenic Ilbtstrations, Engraved in ihe 
first style of art, pric^ 22s. rich doth boards, or in 20 parts at 
Is. each. 

** Much the cheapest Edition which has yet appeared ; and certainly 
one of the handsomest, whether we lo<dE at the manner in whidi it ii 
printed, or at the number and duunscter of its pictorial illostratioBS.' 
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" In its preseift form, this now fiEtmous ffisteay of the French Berohition 
by Thu&s, will be a treasure to Libraries, public and private."— Stootemoii. 

Furniture. In course of Publication, Designs 
for Fnmitnre and House Decoration, Selected from the 
Worhe of the best French, Germany and British OhiameniaUsts, 
with an Introdnctory Essay on Ornamental Art, byW. B. 
Scott, Government School of Design, Newcastle, and a 
Treatise on th^ First Principles of Perspective, by P. Nichol- 
son, adapted to Drawing of Furniture, by a Teacheb of 
Design. 

To be completed in about 20 parts, at Is. 6d., Illustrated by 
nearly 600 Figures in Lithography. Imperial Quarto. 

Geography. A System of Geography Popular and 

Scientific, or a Physical, Political, ^nd Statistical Account of 
the World. A new Edition, Corrected and llevised to 1847. 
By James Bell, Author of "Critical Besearches in Geogra- 
phy." In six volumes, Svo. with Atlas of Maps, and numerous 
Illustrations, rich cloth 13s. each, or in twelve half-volumes 
at 6s. 6d. each, £3 18s. ; also in 28 parts at 2s. 6d. each. 

" In precision, in interesting detail, in foithfbl adherence to fects, and 
justness of representation, it far surpasses that of Malte-Brun. It is at 
the same time the most recent Work on this subject."— ^mmoan Review. 

" Nothine can exceed the interest and the value of the Work of Mr. 
Bell which is now before us ; indeed, as a System of Geography, it has 
no rival in this country/'— ZHiWin IMversUy Magazine. 

*• The Author of the System of Geography now before us, is certainly 
one of the first critical geographers in this country. It is the best Work 
on Geography in the English hmgusige."— Edinburgh Journal of Natural 
and Geographical Science, 

This EdiUon of Bett's famous Qeography wQl 1)e found ihe most oomplete at 
present in course of publication. 

Gospel. Gospel Truth accurately Stated and Illus- 
trated by the Rev. Messrs. James Hog, Thomas Boston, 
Ebenezeb and Ralph Erskine, and others ; being the sub- 



stance of the Marrow Controversy. Eiited by the Rev. John 
Brown, Whitburn. One volume, 12mo. price 3s. 6d. boards. 

GoIdsmitL A History of the Earth and Animated 

Nature, by Oliver Goldsmith. A new Edition, with Life 
by WASHTNGTOir Irvino, an Introductory View of the Animal 
Kingdom, Translated from the French of Baron Cuvier, and 
copious Notes of New Discoveries. In two volumes, Imperial 
8vo., illustrated with upwards of 600 Figures richly and accu- 
rately Coloured after Nature, £1 ISs., cloth, strong and 
elegant ; also in 32 parts at Is., or in 8 parts at 4s. each, 
stout paper. 

The most superb Edition of the celebrated Blstory of the Earth and 
Animated Nature that has yet appeared. 

Gold. Ornamental Designs for Silver and Qoli 

Work. See 5t7wer. 

Henry. The Complete Works of Matthew Henry 

{his unfinished Commentary excepted), heing a Collection of 
all his Treatises, Sermons, and Tracts, as published by himself, 
and a Memoir of his Life. In two volumes, Boyal Svo., with 
Portrait, price £1 ; or in 18 parts at Is. each. 

" I discern new beauties in Heni7 everY day. ... I have found the 
most pious persons of my acquaintance have been great readers of 
Henry. There must be something next to insiriration in him, for as fiice 
answers to face, so does the heart of one Chnstian to another."— iio6ere 
BdU. 

Henry. A Method of Prayer, with Scripture Ex- 
pressions proper to be used under each head, and sundnr Se- 
lect Works, by the Rev.- Matthew Henry. In one volume. 
Royal 8vo., with Portrait, price 10s., or in 18 numbers at 6d. 

" There never was perhaps a man more faroillar with the Word of Ood, 
or more able to appW it, than Matthew Henry."— iS|p«e(A of Mr. Begg, in 
Otneral Assembly of Free Church (tf SooOand. 

Highlands. A History of the Highlands and 

Highland Clans, comprising Curious and Interesting Selections 
from the Stuart Papers. Illustrated Edition, on Fine Paper, 
with Portraits, Armorial Bearings, Map of Clan Territories, 
Coloured Specimens of Clan Tartans, Scenery of Important Lo- 
calities, and numerous Wood-cuts, By Jambs Browne, Esq., 
LL.D., Advocate. In four volumes, Royal 8vo., price £3 
cloth elegant : or in 11 divisions at 6s., or 22 parts at 2s. 6d. 
each. 

No other Publication exists in which the subject of the Hiqhlands 
AND Highlanders is treated of in all its branches, or to which refere^ice 
*aay be conveniently made for information respecting them, presented i» 
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an elegant, agreeaUe, and aceenible flonn. His late M^etty wai pletaed 
to allow access, fcft tfte fni Mme, to fiie Stdaet Papxes, fi>r the iim«( 
the Author in preparing this National Wobk. 

Highlands. A History of the Highlands and 
Highland Clans, by Jambs BBOWira, Esq. LL.D., Advocate. 
A Cheaper Ed&don of the cAovef containing the Selections firom 
the Stnart Papers, Armorial Bearings, Portraits, and Hapi. 
In four volumes. Demy Svo., price £1 lis. doth, or in SO 
parts at Is. each. 

Hunter. See Biography^ Sacred, 

Hymna A Selection of Hymns for Public Wor- 
ship. By Ralph Wasdlaw, D.D. Eleventh edition, 2imo., 
Ss. bonnd ; Royal d2mo., 2s. bound. 

Ireland. The Parliamentary Gazetteer of Ireland. 

(Uniform with the Parliamentary Gazetteers of England and 
Scotland.) Adapted to the most recent Statistical Arrange- 
ments, Poor-Law, Franchise, Municipal and EcclesiaJstical, to 
the Existing Lines of Railroad and Canal Communication; 
Illustrated hf a Series of Maps and Plates, and presenting ie 
Results in detail of the Census of 1841 as compared with that 
of 1831. In three volumes. Imperial 8vo., numerous Maps, 
Views, &c., price £2 14s. handsome cloth boards; or in 9 
divisions, at 6s. cloth, (the last at 4s.) or 5s. stout paper, (the 
last at 3s.) ; also in 24 parts at 2s. each. 

" a Work of infinite value and importance. Ck)mpiled from the most 
unerrin)^ data, the statistics may be relied on wim safety ; while the 
descriptive portion is detailed with the accuracy of an eye-witness, and 
enriched bV the happiest selections from the most popular writers on 
Ireland."— i>uMtn Paper. 

" A truly admirable Work, both in design and execution, entitled to 
the hifi^hest commendation we can bestow upon it, and eminently deserving 
of national patronage."— Be^oft Newt^ Letter. 

Ireland. The Popular Gazetteer and Guide Book 

of Ireland, containing the Latest Information from the most 
Authentic Sources. By JonN Lawson Parker, M.A. In 
one handsome volume, Imperial 18mo. with Maps and Illus- 
trations, price 128., or in 12 parts at Is. each. 

Irishmen. Lives of Illustrious and Distinguished 

Irishmen, or A History of Ireland in the Lives of Irishmen, 
By James Wills, A. M., T. C. D., M. R. I. A. In six volumes, 
Demy 8vo., Blustrated with numerous Portraits, Engraved in 
tlie First Style of Art, price £3 6s. cloth ; or in twelve half- 
volumes at 5s. 6d. each ; or in 24 parts at 2s. 6d. each. 
" On a plan which we conceive to be die only authentic one, upon 
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which a Historr of Irdaad emn be coostnieted. A Work ereiy way cal- 
culated to aplMMd and adranoe the character of the hterature of frdand. 
The typognphj is beantifn], and the graphic iUnstrations exceUenf— 
IhMok EtaSmg JUL 

" A BJographical History of Ireland has been long wanting, and if this 
Work be comideted as it has been oommmced, it will go nr to supply 
the defirjenry."— AWemiwm. 

JoluL Lectures on Chapters XIV., XV., and XVI. 
of St John's GospeL From the Manuscripts of the late J. B. 
Patterson, Mnuter of Falkirk. In one volume, 12mo., price 
58. cloth IxMirds. 

Landscape. In the Press, Landscape Illustra- 
tions of the Bible: neariy 100 Splendid Views of Bible 
Scenery, from Drawings alter Original Sketches by Tubneb, 
BoBERTS, C. SiAKFiELD, Haeding, and other Eminent 
Artists ; Engraved by W. and £. Findek. With Descriptive 
Letter-Press. To be completed in about 16 parts at 2s. 6d. 
each, Small Quarto. 

Lectures on the Inspiration of the Scriptures. By 
Leokaed Woods, D.D., United States. 12mo., 2s. boards. 

Maclean. {In course of Publication^ four volumes 
out.) The Miscellaneous Works of Aechibald Maclean, 
one of the Pastors of the Baptist Church, Edinburgh, with 
a Memoir of the Author. In six volumes, 12mo., at 3s. 6d. 
each, boards. 

" Archibald Maclean is one of a class who have done great things for 
tme Christianity."— £rttts]i BcmMr. 

M'Kerrow. See Secession Churchy History of 

Martyrs, Book o£ See Foxe. 

Mahan. See Engineering. 

Map-making. A Manual of Map-making and Me- 
chanical Geography, with Map of the World and numerous 
Wood-cuts. By Alexander Jamieson, LL.D., 12mo. boards, 
28. ; cloth, gilt, 2s. 6d. 

Medicine. See Family Physician. 

Medicine. A Dictionary of Medicine, designed 
for popular use, by Alexander Macaulet, M.D. In one 
volume, 8yo. price I3s. boards, or in twelve Parts at Is. each. 

Miiller. See Ancient Art and its Bevnains. 
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Natural Histonr. Popular Natural History, or the 

Characterutics of Animals portrayed, in a series of UlnstrBtiTe 
Anecdotes, by Captain Thomas Browk, F.L.S. &c., &c. In 
three volumes, cloth, gilt and lettered, at 4s. each ; or in tea 
Parts at Is. each. 

" This pleasant work exhibits a correct appreciation of what is required 
by Tounr people, mingling a cleTer and dear description of tike straetut. 
and habits of the brute creation, with a series of very interesting aaee* 
dotes. It is in its coloured illustrations, and altogether got up in a nuta* 
ner highly creditable to tiie pabUdiers."— MmdkcHer Timet, 

** Contains an immense Amd of agreeable and useftil reading; wellfliled 
to interest as well as to instruct youth, published at a price so low as to 
astonish us, eren in this Me of extraorduiai7 competition in tbe poUiib. T^ 

ing trade."— JViXtiti^Aom J&umol. 

Nicholson, Peter. See the Builder and Woriman's 

Director. 

Omamentist The Omamentist ; or Artist's Man- 
nal in the various branches of Ornamental Art; being a series 
of Designs selected from the Works of Deitterkin, EUmdeH, 
Berain, Messonur^ Le Pantre, Zahn Boettichery and 0ie best 
French and German OmamentaUsts, with an Introductorf 
Essay on Ornamental Art, by W. B. Scott, of the CrovemmoHt 
School of Design, Newcastle. Eighty-two pkUes of ^figures, 
beautifully executed in Lithography, In one volume, large 
imperial 4to., price jE2 6s., doth lettered. 

Ornamental Designs for Furniture and House 

Decoration. See tumiture. For Brass, Iron, and (xlass 
Work. See Brass^ Iron, and Glass Work, For Silver and 
Gold Work. See Silver and Gold Work. 

Ramsay. In the Press. The Works of Allan 

Ramsay, with Life of the Author, by George Chalkeks; and 
an Essay on his genius and writings, by Lord Woodhouselbe. 
A new edition, with Illustrative Notes, Map of Scenery of Gentle 
Shepherd, Portrait, and other appropriate Engravings, In three 
volumes, imperial 18mo., price 3s. 6d. cloth, or in 9 Parts at 
Is. each. 

Redemption. A History of the Progressive De- 
velopment of the Plan of Redemption; or, the Divine proce- 
dure towards the human race, from the Fall of Adam to the 
close of the canon of Scripture, an unfolding of the scheme of 
Redeeming mercy; with a Practical View of the facts, doctrines, 
precepts, and institutions of Divine Revelation, By the Rev. 
Daniel Dewar, D.D., LL.D., Principal, &c. In one volume, 
imperial 8vo., with Illustrations, price 22s. cloth boards, or in 
20 Parts, at Is. each. 
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Relief. An Account of the Rise of the Relief 

Church. See Fathers and Founders of the United Presbyterian 
Church, 

Ridgelej. See Dimnity, a body of. 

Robertson. The Journal of a Clergyman during 

a Visit to the Peninsula, in the Summer and Autumn of 1841. 
By the Rev. William Bobeetsok, Minister of New Greyfriars, 
Edinburgh. In one volume, demy 8vo., price 4s. boards. 

Rural Cyclopedia. In course of Pvhlication, The 

Rural Cyclopedia; or a General Dictionary of Agriculture, and 
of ike Arts, Sciences, Instruments, and Practice, necessary to 
the Farmer, Stockfarmer, Gardener, Forester, Landsteward, 
^c. ^c. Edited by the Rev. John M. Wilson. Richly illus- 
trated with appropriate Engravings. In three or not exceed- 
ing four volumes, imperial 8vo. price 228. 6d. each; or in Divi- 
sions at 5s. and Farts at 2s. 6d. each. 

** This is one of a class of publications of the day, having reference to 
. agriculture, which indicates the h^her tone and Wider range of topics 
now deemed pertinent to the business of husbandry."— JSconomist. 

* Laboriously and intelligently is the Editor going through his arduous 
work, establishing in its pn^^ss not only that he is an extensiTe reader, 
but a philosophic and practical observer of nature. His augvestions and 
advice on the culture of our most valuable crops, and, indeed on the gen. 
eral management of fEirms and gardens, if generally adopted, would 
make the labour of the agriculturist much more profitable than it now 

** It is yery difficult to conceive how so large a mass of information, in 
a great measure novel, can be collected every month, and offered at so 
low a itrice."—Lwerpool C^ronioU. 

** Every farmer's son, at least, if not eveiv farmer in the kingdom, ought 
immediately to possesahimself of a copy of this C^opodia."— CWnberlaiMi 



•* We congratulate Mr. Wilson on his auspicious commencement of his 

editorial labours ; in the name otf the communily interested in fkrming 

and the kindred professions we may iJ^ost take upon ourselves to ez|ure8s 

. the obligation they are under to him fbr this very excellent woric"— Sum^ 

deriand TinMS, 

Sabbath. The Sabbath School Teacher; designed 

to aid in elevating and perfecting the Sabbath School System. 
By the Rev. John Todd, Pastor of the First Congregational 
Church, Philadelphia. 12mo. 28. cloth. 

Secession. History of the Secession Church. By 
the Rev. John M^Eebbow, D.D., Bridge-of-Teith, revised and 
enlarged edition, with Portraits and other illustrative Engrav- 
ings, and a Supplement, containing a full account of the Liter- 

- atureofthe Secession Church. In one volume, demy 8vo., price 
16s., or in Fifteen Parts, at Is. each. 
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Secession. History of the Origin of the Secession 

Church. See Fathers and Founders of the United Preshyteriem 
Church. 

Scotland The Topographical, Statistical, and His- 
torical Grazetteer of Scotlana, adapted to all the recent Statis- 
tical, Municipal, and Ecclesiastical arrangements, and illus- 
trated with Maps, Flans of Cities, and numerous Views. In 
two volumes, imperial Svo., price £2, doth hoards; or in 18 
Farts, at 2s. ; or 36 at Is. each. 

** Beyond all comparison the most perfect Bo<dc of the kind in exist- 
ence. Without a rfval for the completeness of its details, while intjpe, 
size, paper, and illustrations, it is altogether a superb production."— 6fa»- 
goto Courier. 

" The standard authority as a TopoaaAPHXOAL, Statistical, Ain> Hir 
TOBiGAL Gazettebb ov SCOTLAND. The most comidete, and for its 8ize> 
the cheapest Work of this description ever published. .-iSooennam 

" The veiy best Work of the kind I ever read in any language.*— ZeCter 
of Mr, Sheriff Aliion to the PvbUihers. 

Scotland. The Comprehensive Grazetteer of Scot- 
land ; being a complete Geographical, JSistorical and Statistical 
Account of the Counties, Parishes, Cities, &c of Scx>tland. In 
one thick volume, imperial 18mo, price 14s., or in 12 Parts at 
Is. each. 

Scotland. Scotland Illustrated, in a Series of 

Picturesque Views, with Descriptive Letterpress, and an Essay 
upon the Scenery of the Highlands, by Professor Wilson. .In 
one volume demy 4to., Eighty Splendid Engravings on Steel, 
elegant and rich cloth boards, price £1 5s., or in twenty Parts 
at Is. each. 

" In this "beavUfvLl, cheap, and $tricQ/y naUonal Work, few localities, re- 
markable for their history, scenery, fame, or beauty, hare been omitted ; 
the letterpress tells their stories, and tells them ■w&OL*'—Glcugouf Ckmrier. 

Scott. A Commentary on the Bible, containing 

the Old and New Testaments, according to the authorised ver- 
sion, by the Rev. Thomas Scott, Rector of Aston, Sandford. 
A new edition, with an Introductory Essay, and numerous addi- 
tional Notes, by the Rev. William Symington, D.D., (jrlasgow. 
In three volumes, royal quarto, richly illustrated with/ortu engrav- 
ings of Scripture Scenery and Subjects, in the highest style of art, 
price £4 4s., or in 38 monthly parts, at 2s. each. 

Scottish Poets. In coitrse of Publication. The Scot- 
tish Poets of the Eighteenth Century, popular series, best edi- 
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tions, with Original Notes, and appropriate illustrations on 
steel. 

Class 1st. — ^Writers in the Scottish Language. 

1. Allan Rpi8AT. Life and Works, }i„ &„ volumes. 

2. Robert Fergusson. Do. do. J 

3. Robert Burns. Do. do. In five volumes. 

4. Robert Tannahill. Do. do. I in one volume 
6. James Wilson. Clyde, a Poem, and Life, J ^^ ^^®^°^™^* 

Imperial 18mo., price 3s. 6d. each volume, cloth. 

Scripture. The Scripture Gazetteer ; and the 

Scripture Natural History: or an account of all the states, local- 
ities, rivers, places, ^c, and o^ the animal and vegetable creation, 
^c. mentioned in the Holy Scriptures, with an Essay on the study, 
of Sacred Giaography, by William Fleming, D.D., Professor 
of Moral Philosophy, Glasgow. In two volumes, royal 8vo., 
fine paper, with Maps, Views, &c., price 20s. doth boards. 

Scripture. The Scripture Biography: or Lives of 

all the remarkable persons mentioned in the Old and New Testa- 
ments, with an Essay on the study of Sacred Biography. By 
the Rev. George Scott, Leith. In one volume, royal 8vo., 
fine paper, with 9 Illustrations on Steel, price lis. cloth boards. 

Silver. In cov/rse of PMication. Ornamental 

Designs for Silver and Gold Work, Diesinkers, Enamellers, 
Modellers, Engravers, &c., selected from the works of the best 
French and German Ornamentalists, with an Introductory Essay 
on Ornamental Art, hy W. B. Scott, Government Sdiool of 
Design, Newcastle. To be completed in about 20 Parts, at 
Is. 6d. each ; illustrated by upwards of 700 figures in Litho- 
graphy. Imperial 4to. . 

Table. The Lord's Table: being forty addresses 

to Communicants, and two Sermons for the Morning and Even- 
ing of a Communion Sabbath. By the Rev. Henry Thomson, 
D.D., Penrith. In one volume, small Svo., price 3s. 6d. cloth 
boards. 

Tales. In coitrse of PMicaUon, Historical Tales 

of the Scottish Wars, embracing the Martial Achievements of 
Scotland. In three volumes, small 8vo., with Illustrations, 
price 12s. cloth, or in 10 Parts at Is. each. 

These Tales consist of a series of Historiettes, or narratives connected 
with Scottish History, constructed on the same principle as Sir Walter 
Scott's Tales of a Gbandfatreb, and carefully selected and compiled 
from the most authentic Histories, Chronicles, Diaries, and Original Man. 
uscripts, preserved in the public libraries and in private collections. 
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TannahllL The Works of Robert Tannaliill, with 

Life of the Author, and aMemoirof Bobert A. Smith, the musical 
composer. By Philip A. Bambat. Clyde, a Poem, by James 
Wilson, with Life of the Author, by Johk Lbtben, M.D. 
In one volume, imperial 18mo^ with Portrait and Vignette, 
pric6 8s. 6d. doth. 

Taxidermist. The Taxidermist's Manual; or the 

Art of Collecting, Preparing^ and Preserving Objects of Natural 
History, design^ for the use of Travellers, Conservators of Mu- 
seums, and inrivate Collectors. By Captain Thomab Bbown, 
F.L.S., 7th edition, with Engravings, royal ISmo., price 3s. 6d. 
cloth. 

Thiers. The Historical Works qf M. A. Thiers ; or 
the History of the French Revolution, and of the Consulate 
and Empire to the end of the year 1808. An original trans- 
lation, by T. W. Redhsad, Esq. lUustrcUed with 40 Engrav- 
ingt on Steely of Portraitt and Scenes of ^ most authen- 
tic charcKter, hjf the first artists. In two very handsome 
volumes, imperial Svc, price £2 is. doth, ridi, or in 10 Parts, 
at 48. ; 20 at 28. and 40 at Is. each. 

** M. Thiers hai adyuitaget in writing ifadi a Idstory which no English- 
man could possess. His great talents also are nnquestionable. The nar 
rative is giren with much spirit and vividness, ana the translation seems 
to us to be admirably done. The iUastrative engravings add greatly to 
the interest of the work.**— Xoaii* Tiimei. 

- Of the talents of the translator. Mr. Redhead, we can speak highly, 
both from the pemsalof this work, and formerly, of his version of Lo- 
martine's Holy Land. Altogether, the now fismous History of the Revo- 
lution and the annals of the Consulate and Empire, from the pen of this 
eminent French writer and statesman, will be a treasure to libraries, 
public and private."— /SooCftium. 

" As a whole, perhaps there is not a more interesting work in the Eng- 
lish language than the volume before \u:'—B^fa8t Vindioator. 

Watson. The Select Works of the Rev. Thomas 

Watson, comprising his celebrated Body of Divinity^ in a series 
of Lectures on the Shorter Catechism, and various Sermons 
and Treatises. In one volume, imperial 8vo., price 18e. or in 
12 Parts, at Is. each. 



